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ENGLISH AND DUTCH IN THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO.* 


To explain and illustrate the position we at present 
occupy in the Oriental Archipelago, it may be useful 
to glance over that series of negotiations which arose 
out of the treaty of 1824, between Great Britain and 
the Netherlands. In what circumstances the treaty 
itself originated, most persons will remember. We 
need scarcely, therefore, recapitulate the historical facts 
that may be said to fill up the mterval between the 
conquest of the Dutch colonies by the arms of Eng- 
land, and the conclusion of that convention the prin- 
cipal effects and consequences of which it is the object 
of the present article to describe. 

When, on the establishment of the general peace, 
Holland recovered her possessions in the Indian Archi- 
pelago, the merchants of this country flattered them- 
selves that, owing to the generous policy pursued by 
our Cabinet, they would be suffered to enjoy more 
than ordinary privileges and respect. Indeed, the 
development of the resources of the islands, and the 
general advancement of civilization, depended greatly 
on their capital and energy. Extraordinary progress 
had been made by the natives during our occupation 
of Java, Borneo, Celebes, and the Moluccas; and they 
still, through inclination and preference, desired the 
co-operation of our countrymen in all those social un- 
dertakings which could be carried on without the in- 
tervention of Government. 

Jealousies almost necessarily arose out of this state 
of things between the new and the old masters of the 
country, between those whom an equivocal sense of 
equity had invested with supreme authority, and the 
too liberal victors who voluntarily consented to re- 
linquish the advantageous position they had won for 
themselves by arms. Besides, the unpleasant conscious- 
ness was ever present to the minds of the Nether- 
landers, that they owed the restoration of their colonies 
entirely to the moderation of an all-powerful State, 
which, from several positions it had taken up in their 
neighbourhood, small, but not insignificant, seemed 
perpetually to watch their proceedings. The treaty 
of 1817, designed to put an end to these jealousies, 
only augmented them, and the accidental establishment 
of one settlement at Singapore completed, in the eyes 
of Holland, the cycle of our delinquencies. Events 








; consequently took place which it was foreseen would 
inevitably lead to hostilities, unless some step were 
taken to check the aggressive policy of the Dutch autho- 
rities on the one hand, and the indignant and resentful 
spirit generated in the old English residents and mer- 
chants on the other. 

It was for the accomplishment of this purpose that 
the two Governments invested their representatives 
with full powers to negotiate and conclude a treaty 
which should thenceforward determine the relative 
situations of the English and Dutch in the Indian 
Archipelago, regulate their commercial intercourse, 
and prescribe the limits within which the colonising 
energies of the contracting parties should be confined. 
The statesmen entrusted with the framing of this treaty 
were persons of remarkable abilities. Experienced in 
diplomacy, and sincerely desirous of putting an end to 
the differences between the two countries, they, on the 
completion, congratulated each other on having made 
everything clear for the future, and, as an expression 
of this feeling, exchanged notes, half complimentary, 
half explanatory, which may be regarded as a supple- 
ment to the convention. 

But, as has long been painfully felt by diplomatists, 
there is no congeries of articles, no armadillo enirass of 
language through which the golden point of interest 
will not find or make an opening. The bloody Pande- 
moniun of war and conquest is paved with treaties. 
There may, up to a certain point, be honesty in their 
negotiators—that is, they may be sincere in their en- 
deavours to prevent a hostile collision between their 
respective Governments; but because each party seeks 
to gain as much, and concede as little, as possible, the 
spirit of selfishness insensibly infuses itself into the 
document, and prevents the real completion of f that 
structure of amity which is the mark to be 
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ment from the duty of twenty-five per cent., which 
they had been previously accustomed to levy. Finding, 
therefore, that the new treaty in no way diminished the 
vexations which had long harassed our trade, the Eng- 
lish captain proceeded to Singapore and other ports, 


to make known what it aims at. On the other hand, 
the weaker State courts obscurity, labours to provide 
itself with concealed loopholes, and, while professing 
submissiveness and probity, secretly lays snares for the 
feet of its bolder though less wary ally. For this 
reason, when time and circumstances have let in light 
upon their interior organization, it is exceedingly cu- 
rious to observe what a network of fraud and duplicity 
most treaties are. Nothing in them is what it seems. 
In the first place, the friendly prifices im whose names 


and secondly, the countries represented by the diplo- 
matists would some time rejoice at nothing so much as 
at the downfall of the rival whom they are compelled 
to treat ostensibly as a friend. 

Consequently, the history of treaties is too frequently 
the history of the most flagrant delusions and insults 
which mankind have ever put upon each other. We all 
know that among the worst imperfections of language 
is its inadequacy to paint ideas so as to guard against 
involuntary mi ions ; but in diplomacy language 
usually lies less open to blame than the deceitfulness 
with which it is employed. Nevertheless, the greatest 
source of evil is the perverse ingenuity of men who, 
having entered ito an agreement, immediately exercise 
their utmost ingenuity to imvent interpretations by 
which they may twist the meaning of the instrument 
to their own advantage. 

No remarkable ability was required to diseover flaws 
in the treaty of 1824. Though submitted in all its 
details to Canning, if not virtually drawn up by him, it 
contains several articles so doubtfully expressed, that, 
without understanding more than is set down, and 
putting a liberal construction on the context, it is im- 
possible to ascertain what the meaning of the document 
really is. With regard, however, to the amount of 
duties to be respectively levied in the colonial posses- 
sions of each country—which constituted the first 
subject of dispute—the words of the treaty seem to us 
searcely susceptible of two jnterpretations. To enable 
the reader to judge for himself we introduce article 1 :— 

“ The subjects and vessels of one nation shall not pay, upon 
importation or exportation at the ports of the other in the eastern 
seas, any duty at a rate beyond the double of that at which the 

of the nation to which the port belongs are charged. 

“No duties paid as exports or imports at a British port, on 
the continent of India, or in Ceylon, as the Dutch bottoms, shall 
be arranged so as in no case to be charged at more than double 
the amount of the duties paid by British subjects, and a8 British 

In regard to any article hich no d 

e any article upon which no duty is i 
when imported or exported by the subjects, or pany ma 
the nation to which the port belongs, the duty charged upon the 
r- by vessels of the other shall in no case exceed six per 

The treaty containing this article, the language of 
which, as we have said, is clear and definite, was con- 
cluded on the 17th March, 1824; and the mercantile 
classes of this country persuaded themselves that an 
end would now be put to all the vexations to which 
they had, for more than nine years, been-subjected in 
the Indian Archipelago. It soon appeared, however, 
that Holland had no intention to act in conformity with 
the stipulations of the convention ; for when Captain 
Swete arrived in the Hope, at Batavia, with the treaty 
in his hands, and a cargo expressly assorted for the 
Java market, the authorities refused to recognize the 
acts of their own Government, or to make any abate- 
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they are concluded, often cordially detest each other; 














where he disposed of his merchandise in the best way 
ke could. In the October following, a second attempt, 
with the same result, was made by Captain Popham, 
in the Hero, which, like the Hope, sailed umder Dutch 
colours. He was, moreover, informed thaty had his 
colours been English, the duty charged might have 
been fifty instead of twenty-five per cent. 

When news of these first infractions of the treaty 
arrived in England, complaints were immediately ad- 
dressed to Ministers; aud, in the month of February, 
1825, Mr. Canning, in a very mild and temperate 
note, represented the injustice of the proceeding to Mr. 
Falck, then Dutch ambassador in London. The re- 
ply of this gentleman, likewise intended to be polite 
and conciliatory, is highly characteristic of the manner 
of Dutch diplomatists. It treats the formal convention 
entered into as a mere nullity, and supposes the two 
Governments to be still invested with the power of in- 
dependent action. The affectation of manliness like- 
wise betrays the writer into a tone highly unbecoming, 
and which would be considered insolent, but that it 
appears to proceed from an infirmity inherent in the 
statesmen of the Netherlands. At least it pervades 
all their communications in the correspondence on the 
affairs of the Indian Archipelago, while the amenity 
and moderation of power breathe through the English 
notes. Our statesmen are evidently possessed by ex- 
treme solicitude not to wound the susceptibility of a 
friendly Government, sufficiently powerful to command 
respect, but too weak to awaken jealousye On the. 
other hand, the Dutch diplomatists, apprehensive that 
extreme suavity might be misinterpreted, are spirited 
at the expense of decorum, especially as often as the 
task devolved on them of defending proceedings which 
it would be impossible to characterize without em- 
ploying strong language. 

From various causes, the complaints of our traders 
were neglected for several years, and the Netherlands 
authorities in Java, imagining that our Government 
acquiesced in the propriety of their exactions, con- 
tinued rigidly to enforce, and even increased them. Our 
trade appeared, therefore, in that part of the world, to 
be wholly without protection. English merchants and 
residents were subjected to the most iniquitous re- 
gulations, end the action of their capital, by which in- 
ternal prosperity had been created in Java, was systema- 
tically paralyzed. The persistence of the Dutch in 
levying the iniquitous duties, is thus described in a 
memorandum forwarded to Lord Palmerston by the 
Board of Trade :— 

“Nothing short of exclusion would afford their own manufae- 
tarers a chance, and they aimed the last blow at this object in a 
proclamation, dated Batavia, 14th of February, 1824, It was 
resolved that all cotton and woollen goods manufactured in fo- 
reign countries to the westward of the Cape of Good Hope, 
whether imported in foreign or Netherlands bottoms, shall, after 
date of this publication, pay an ad valorem duty of twenty-five 
per cent. when imported, and direct from any place situated to 
the westward of the Cape of Good Hope, and ten per cent. more, 
or thirty-four per cent., when imported from any of the foreign 
settlements to the eastward of the Cape. This regulation to apply 


equally to such of the above-mentioned goods as may now be 
lying in entrepét, and of which the holder may hereafter desire 
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the importation. The British woollen and cotton goods, which 
had been imported under the fiat of the old scale of duties were 
at once subjected to twenty-five per cent. instead of sixteen per 
cent., without the slightest notice or warning, as the proclamation 
even inclnded all goods already lodged in entrepdt. It must not 
be supposed that this increase of duty to twenty-five per cent. 
was confined to and levied on the amount of invoice at prime 
cost ; but on an ad valorem duty or tariff rate corresponding with | 
the market price of the day, and which makes the duties on Bri- | 
tish cottons and woollens, according to circumstances, from thirty- | 
five to forty-twe per cent.” 

Itwould answer no useful purpose to enter into mi- 
nute details on this part of the subject. The complaints 
of our merchants in the Foreign Office were incessantly 
repeated, representations through our envoy at the 
Hague were almost as frequently made to the Nether- 
lands Government; but the battle of diplomacy had 
to be fought obstinately for ten years before anything 
like a settlement could be arrived at. Even then, 
however, it was far from being satisfactory ; for in- 
stead of leaving British cotton and woollen goods in 
the category in which they had hitherto stood, and 
charging them according to treaty with a duty of 
six per cent., a duty of twelve-and-a-half per cent. was 
imposed on similar articles, the produce of Holland— 
thus fixing permanently upon our manufacturers the 
almost prohibitive duty of which we had complained. 
There was good reason, moreover, to believethatthrough 
a system of premiums or drawbacks, the Dutch Go- 
vernment would make up to the native manufacturer 
and merchant for the duty of twelve-and-a-half per 
cent., and thus leave our countrymen exposed to all 
the disadvantages from which the efforts of the Foreign 
Office seemed to have relieved them. This, however, 
is a point not yet cleared up, though there appears to| 
be good ground for suspecting that the apprehensions 
of our merchants were not without foundation. | 

The infraction of Article III. by the Netherlands | 








authorities in the Archipelago, constituted the next | 
ground of dispute between the two Governments. The | 
text of this article is as follows :— 

“The high contracting parties engage, that no treaty hereafter | 
inade by either with any native powers in the Eastern seas, shall | 
contain any article tending, either expressly or by the imposition | 
of unequal duties, to exclude the trade of the other party from 
the ports of such native power: and that ifin any treaty now exist- 
ing on either part, any article to that effect has been admitted, 
such article shall be abrogated upon the conclusion of the present 
treaty. It is understood that before the conclusion of the present 
treaty, communication has been made by each of the contracting 
parties to the other of all treaties or engagements subsisting be- 
tween each of them respectively, and any native power in the 
kastern seas, and that the like communication shall be made of 
all such treaties concluded by them respectively hereafter.” 


Here, though the attempt at extreme precision pro- 
duces some confusion of language, the real meaning of 
the treaty may certainly be ascertained by any who 
sincerely desire to possess themselves of it. But in 
coucluding treaties with native authorities, as in levy- 
ing duties, the Dutch have acted with as much inde- 
pendence as though they had never entered into any 
stipulations at all with us. The only object which 
occupies their thoughts is how to extend their own 
power and trade, and how to exclude ours. They 
have entered into numerous stipulations with native 
princes, and into every one of these have introduced 
articles hostile to the English, and in direct contra- 
vention of the treaty of 1524. For a considerable 
tame, moreover, they have endeavoured to keep us in 
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ignorance of these proceedings, by omitting, contrary 
to the article above cited, to communicate to us copies 
of the agreements into which they had entered ; and 
when they ultimately made a show of vielding to our 
representations, only laid before us a copy of their 
treaty with the Sultan of Jamba, with the remark that 
all the others were based on that. 

In the treaty with the Sultan of Jamba, which had 
been withheld eight years from the knowledge of the 
British Government, the Dutch inserted three articles 
in direct contravention of the treaty of 1824; and as 
all their agreements with native princes were, according 
to their own showing, but a repetition of this, they 
obviously, every one of them, intended to strike a heavy 
blow at British commerce. The inhabitants of that 
part of Asia, though not destitute of natural shrewd- 
ness, are unequal to contend with the artifices of 
European diplomacy. With them a treaty of com- 
merce means a treaty of commerce, and nothing more. 
But the agents of the Netherlands Government, 
sessing a greater reach of thought, and animated by an 
undying spirit of rivalry, not to say of hatred towards 
England, have contrived, under the veil of enconrage« 
ment for trade, to mask at once designs of territorial 
aggrandizement, and the mischievous exclusion of com- 
mercial competitors. The princes of the Archipelago, 
looking solely to their own profit, and that of their 
subjects, readily enter into arrangements which, accord- 
ing to their views, merely ensure to their visitors from 
the West a free entrance into their ports. It never 
occurs to them to imagine that, by granting the foreign- 
ers this privilege, they are taking upon themselves the 
yoke of their authority. Yet experience shows the 
Dutch always reckon the conclusion of a commercial 
treaty as a conquest, and set down as their subject 
every prince who has once consented to trade with 
No one has yet been at the pains to examine 
the Malay translations of the Dutch treaties; but when- 
ever that necessary task shall be undertaken, we st 
suspect that very considerable discrepancies will he 


| covered between the European and theOriental versions. 


But, whether the case be so or not, no doubt can 
be entertained that every written agreement entered 
into by the Dutch with native princes, contains a fla- 
grant infraction of the treaty of 1824. Lord Palmer- 


ston, in his instructions to Sir E. Disbrowe, distinctly 
makes this statement :— 


“With respect,” he says, “to the treaty concluded between 
the Netherlands and the Sultan of Jamba, which Baron Vustolk 
de Leeler communicated in his note of the 16th ultimo, as the 
model on which all other treaties with native princes have been 
framed, you will express to Baron Vustolk the great regret of 
her Majesty’s Government that the provisions of that treaty 
should so fully confirm the complaints made by the British sub- 
jects of the proceedings of the Dutch authorities in the Eastern 
sens; and you will infurm Baron Vustolk that her wale totaly 
vernment considers Articles VI., VILL, and IX., as being 
at variance with the Srd Article of the treaty of 1824, inasmuch as 
by those articles the Netherlands Government imposes on the 
Sultan of Jamba the obligation to levy within bis ports the un- 
equal duties as regards British and Dutch commerce 4 
which are established by the Netherlands tariff, instead of the 
equal duties formerly levied in Jamba on the trade of both 
ae and thereby manifest injury is occasioned to British 

. yi 


It is to be feared that in this country sufficient im- 
will scarcely he attached to the exclusion of 
our shipping from ports and places the names of which 
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are little known. But all are familiar with the great 
Island of Sumatra, the principal products of which, 
pepper, camphor, coffee, and benzoin, were formerly 
transported to our Straits settlements through Ba- 
roos, Tapoos, Sinkel, Immon, and Siak. With the 
Sultan of this last place Great Britain concluded a 
treaty in 18]5—that is, six years prior to our famous 
convention with the Netherlands. But this circum- 
stance the Dutch Government overlook, affecting to 
believe that by our engagement entered into with it 
in 1824, we abandoned the Sultan of Siak to his fate. 
lt accordingly set at once about reducing him under 
its power. But Lord Palmerston interposed; and, hav- 
ing interpreted to it the law of nations, which says that 
no engagement entered into by two States can be abro- 
gated by a treaty afterwards concluded with a third 
power, preserved the independence of Siak, and at the 
same time our trade with that part of Sumatra. As 
an illustration of the spirit by which the Dutch officers 
in Sumatra were actuated, we ought, perhaps, to men- 
tion the summary manner in which a native trader 
from Penang was treated at Pannah on the east coast. 
A vessel, commanded and manned entirely by natives, 
arriving at the above port, the nakodah, or captain, 
suspecting no evil, went on shore, where he soon found 
good reason to repent of his temerity; for, being seized 
by the Dutch commandant, he was immediately hung, 
without even the semblance of atrial, or ceremony of 
any kind; upon learning which, the crew fled during 
the night to Batn-Bunah, and afterwards returning to 
Penang, made their deposition before the magistrates 
of that settlement. When complaints of this act of 
barbarity were made by the English, the Dutch con- 
tented themselves with throwing out suspicions of 
piracy against the nakodah. The object, of course, 
was to strike terror into the native merchants, and 
thus, as far as possible, to deter them from the attempt 
to keep alive the trade between Sumatra and our 
settlement in the Straits. This was rendered still 
more manifest by their treatment of other natives of 
the East. Chinese merchants, for example, sailing in 
junks of their own from Penang, Malacca, or Singapore, 
but with English colours, are subjected to the high pro- 
tective duties levied upon foreigners in Dutch ports. 
But, if the same merchants pass over to Siam, and sail to 
Sumatra under Siamese colours, they are placed on the 
same level with the Dutch themselves; which is a fresh 
infraction of the treaty of 1824, which ensures to 
Great Britain the privileges of the most favoured na- 
tion. The object of this measure is twofold—first, 
to induce the natives of all the neighbouring countries 
to resort directly to Dutch ports; secondly, to ensure 
to the Dutch equivalent privileges in the ports of 
Siam. From what has been said, it will be obvious 
that we by no means put a harsh construction on the 
proceedings of Holland, when we say that she aims 
directly at the destruction of our commerce with the 
Archipelago. Look at the number of her settlements 
in that part of the world—in Sumatra, Banca, Borneo, 
and Celebes—and then consider the effect of a regula- 
tion made in 1834, stringently excluding British 
cottons and woollens from every port in the Dutch 
possessions, with the exception of Batavia, Samarang, 
and Sambaya. This, it will be ovserved, was ten 
years after the conclusion of the treaty, by which time 
the authorities may be supposed to have become ac- 
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quainted with its true meaning. To comprehend the 
iniquitous spirit of this regulation, it would be neces- 
sary to consider a map of the Archipelago—not that 
defective map which accompanies Mr. Crawfurd’s His- 
tory, itself more defective and confused—but a map 
on which places are set down with some reference to 
their true positions. From this examination, it will 
appear that a vessel proceeding to Penang with cottons 
or woollens for one of the pepper ports, on the northern 
part of Sumatra, will have to perform a voyage of nearly 
twothousand miles to reach a place within comparatively 
few hours’ sail. It is almost as if a vessel bound from 
Southampton to Havre were, by the laws of France, 
compelled to proceed first to Toulon or Marseilles. In 
other words, it is a prohibition of all trade between 
our Straits settlements and all the ports of Banca, 
Sumatra, Borneo, and Celebes. It is true that, within 
the last few years, Macassar has been made a free 
port, in the Dutch acceptation of the term. But this 
is a very questionable advantage to the British trader; 
for, while he is permitted to enter Macassar with all 
such articles as are not prohibited, he is at the same 
time excluded from every other port in Celebes which 
was previously open to him. But the commercial en- 
franchisement of Macassar was not owing to a volun- 
tary departure from the principle of monopoly on the 
part of Holland, but of jealousy of the movements of 
Great Britain in that part of the world. This, ap- 
parent from many circumstances, is placed beyond doubt 
from the fact that small Dutch vessels of war have been 
sent northward to intercept the native prahus on their 
way to Singapore, and compel them by force to enter 
Macassar. ‘This we state on authority which we con- 
sider superior to any that could be opposed to it—Mr. 
Bonham, formerly Governor of the Straits settlements, 
and now of Hong Kong, a man remarkable for his ex- 
perience and reserve, found himself compelled to re- 
mark, in a communication to Government, that unless 
some efficacious measures were taken to counteract the 
policy of Holland, she would go on multiplying her set- 
tlements throughout the Archipelago, and thus deprive 
the British of all participation in the trade of this 
quarter of the globe, which, perhaps, at present affords 
a brighter and larger field than any other for the dis- 
posal of British goods. 

It was the united force of the facts above stated 
which led the British Government to form the recent 
settlement in Labuan. In 1824, Holland distinctly 
relinquished all claim to supremacy in the Archipelago; 
but, by the course of its proceedings from that date 
forward, it proved that its relinquishment was meant 
to be merely verbal, and that its policy not only aimed 
at supremacy, but at the absolute exclusion of all other 
powers. Its activity knew no bounds. Under pre- 
tence of putting down the padries, it had obtained a 
permanent influence in Sumatra, which it used un- 
sparingly for the destruction of British trade. Java 
was entirely its own; in Borneo it had insinuated itself 
into the important provinces of Sambas, Pontiana, and 
Banjermassin; over Celebes it exercised the most 
mischievous influence ; it had attempted to seize upon 
Bali, and, in a word, wherever, throughout the islands, 
it saw an opening, there it publicly obtruded its in- 
fluence, one of the first effects of which was to oppose 
a check to British trade. But as out of evil good fre- 


quently proceeds, so out of this headlong attempt at 











monopoly and exclusion arose the policy which will 
effectually neutralize it. Finding that fair play was 
not to be expected from the Netherlands authorities 
ia any part of insular Asia, and accident having re- 
vived our relations with Borneo, our Cabinet reluctantly 
consented to take possession of Labuan, ceded to us 
by the Sultan of Borneo. To what result this step 
may lead, it would at present be premature to con- 
jecture ; but among its consequences must be the 
establishment of our influence not only over Borneo 
Proper, but over such other portions of the island as 
may desire or need our protection. 

From certain recent measures of the Netherlands 
Government, many had been induced to hope that a 
new and more enlightened policy was about to be 
adopted throughout the Eastern Archipelago, and 
that, simultaneously with the abolition of petty re- 
strictions, the petty jealousies of the two great nations 
would be buried in oblivion. Without reiterating the 
assertion that these liberal measures have been forced 
by imperative circumstances upon a reluctant Govern- 
ment, we may observe that, had they been carried out 
in a truly liberal spirit, they would have rendered 
Netherlands India one of the most valuable colonial 
possessions on the globe, and exhibited its administra- 
tion not only as a pattern to less experienced nations, 
but a burning and shining light to guide the footsteps 
of the English East India Company in its internal rule 
of the Indian continent. 

Our readers will not suspect us of a desire unneces- 
sarily to censure any of the proceedings of a friendly 
State; and, if we recur to the claims advanced by the 
Netherlands Government to a large portion of the 
island of Borneo, it is merely to point out how lightly 
this claim has been made, the ground upon which it 
must ultimately rest, and, above all, to show that such 
a claim never has and never can confer a right, but 
must be regarded solely as the ipse dizit of an inte- 
rested party. 

Having but lately become aware of the importance 
of their possessions in Borneo, and urged, probably, 
by some vague feeling of jealousy that other nations 
might encroach upon its right, the Government of 
Netherlands India not long since appointed a Gover- 
nor of Netherlands Borneo, and there issued what may 
be termed a manifesto laying down the limits of terri- 
tory in that island. 

This territorial claim defines an exact boundary ; 
the line is carried from river to river; it crosses the 
dry land; it jumps from mountain to mountain; it 
intersects the primeval forest; and, where landmarks 
are wanting, it includes every point of the compass. 
In one place this territory, situated in the continuous 
solitudes of this vast and little-known island, rons 
north to a given latitude; elsewhere it extends east- 
ward; and having, by one means or another, en- 
closed all the territories of Sambas, of Landak, of 
Banjar, and nobody knows how many States formerly 
independent, it concludes with the remarkable decla- 
ration, that the claim now advanced is not to prejudice 
any of the claims which may be advanced at any future 
time ; and thus, out of territories, held upon 
various terms, is formed a definite whole of the Nether- 
lands possessions, which may be too extended as well 
as too contracted. What, however, of that? What 
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justly; and if we have not now claimed of our 
neighbours’ property, we will carefully do so when it 
suits our convenience. 

We take no exception, however, to the claims al- 
ready advanced, for the simplest and best of all reasons, 
namely, that we are insufficiently acquainted with the 
geography of the interior of Borneo, and, indeed, are 
almost as ignorant as the claimants themselves ; the 
only certain fact being that the foot of European has 
never trodden a large portion of the line which is as- 
serted to be the boundary of the Netherlands territory. 
One example will suffice. Somewhere between the head 
of the Batang Lupar river on the one hand, and the 
course of the Pontiana river on the other; thence be- 
tween the interior of Sadang and the territory of Lagan 
—somewhere, we repeat, northward of these forests lies 
the boundary between the Sultanate of Borneo Proper 
and the territories of the small and more recent native 
States which are included in the Dutch system of 
amalgamation, as subject to the Government of Batavia ; 
and we assert, with the utmost confidence, that this 
boundary line has not been laid down except on paper, 
and that, for some time to come, no European will 
venture personally to survey the limits of the rival 
empires. 

Somewhere between the sands of the north-west 
coast, and the course of the Pontiana, lies this unknown 
boundary; but nothing can be more improbable than 
that the boundary should run in straight lines, in de- 
fiance of the natural features of the country, the 
various extent of the streams of the north-west coast, 
and the tortuous channels of the Pontiana. We dwell no 
longer on this point, but may briefly state that the 
only authority for the geography of the Netherlands 
territory in Kalamantan, is a map constructed by the 
officers of that nation for the information and edifica- 
tion of the European powers, wherein the boundary 
claimed is distinctly laid down in divers colours; and, 
if we may judge the correctness of this map from the 
known part of the island, we shall not be surprised at 
its deficiencies in the regions little known, or not known 
at all. The position on the map of Tanjoug Datu is 
nearly eighty miles from its true position; and we may 
be allowed to ask whether the geography of the interior 
be as correct as the geography of the coast? We will 
not enter more minutely into this subject; and the 
Netherlands claims on the one hand are advanced, and 
our objections on the other hand would be in 
total ignorance of the main points on which this ques- 
tion rests; but from faulty geography, from no geo- 
graphy, from the manifest absurdity of carrying an 
unknown boundary in straight lines, and the doubtful 
right of forming a connected whole out of varying and 
incongruous parts, we must conclude that the claim set 
forth is entirely premature, and indubitably useless. 
The boundaries of States are not to be settled by one 
of the interested parties; it is a question to be discussed 
by both parties interested, which, after a full know- 
ledge of the localities, can be arranged only by mutual 
concessions and mutual t; and, unless an act 
of spoliation be contemplated upon this ground, and on 
this ground alone, must a boundary question, whether 
in Borneo or America be decided, in spite of all one- 
sided claims and one-sided declamations. In the case 
under consideration, so far as we are aware, the sola- 





we claim, says the manifesto, is ours, justly or un- 
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Borneo is readily to be arrived at, always taking for 
granted that the Datch claims are just to the terti- 
tories of the numerous native States included in the 
kingdom of Jamba and Pontiana, &c. 

Every tribe of Dyak knows upon what territory it is 
located. The influential Malays are acquainted with 
the boundary within a short distance, and both Malay 
and Dyak will point to the flow of the waters as mark- 
ing general divisions between separate States. Credi- 
ble witnesses, prescriptive right, and ancient proceed- 
ings, are not wanting whenever the question shall be 
brought before a just tribunal. In the meantime the 
Netherlands Government need labour under no appre- 


hension of any encroachments on the part of Great|| 


Britain. Never was external influence less called for. 
The question is not difficult of solution; and that the | 
mere manifesto can establish no right, is so evident, 





that we shall dismiss it in a very few words. Did the 
claims of Great Britain settle the Canadian boundary ? 
Did the declaration of the United States decide the 
Oregon question? or, did the thousand and one pro-| 
tests issued by the Hague fix the limits of the Nether-' 
lands territory on the Belgian frontier? No such 
claim advanced by one party can decide a boundary 
line between two nations. It can neither prejudice nor. 
establish a right. It is to be considered only as the 
notice of action before the trial of acause. In any other 
poit of view, the manifesto issued by the Netherlands | 
Government must be considered so much waste paper; 
and the boundaries of the different States throughout | 
the Archipelago yet remains to be settled on fair in- 
quiry and equitable grounds. How paltry do such | 
questions, claims, discussions appear to the proper| 
Government, in Borneo and elsewhere, which Providence | 
has placed under the sway of the Netherlands! What | 
is a handful of miles in a boundary line in the interior | 


of Borneo, compared with the advancement and the || 


happiness of its people? This is the first, the great | 
duty of all States, and of the Dutch in the Archipelago; 
and upon its due discharge will that nation be judged | 
by their fellow men, and by God. It is a moral con-| 
sideration, before which every other duty ought to 
give way, to which every other duty ought to be auxil- 
jary. Has the Government of Netherlands India 
performed this duty? Has it done its best to advance 
the happiness of the native population? Has it relieved 
them from the worst oppression of native rule? Has, 
it governed in the East the territory it so boldly claims 
in the West? Has it permitted wars to be carried on 
by one portion of its subjects upon other portions, by 
tribe against tribe, by Malay against Chinese, by Chinese 
against Dyak? These and other questions ought to be 
asked ; and solemnly let the rulers of these countries 
answer. We may allude to some slighi defects in the 
Netherlands Government, but in no hostile spirit ; and 
none would rejoice more than ourselves to see the 
abuses corrected, to witness a beneficent rule estab- 
lished, to behold the natives happy and content, and to 
look forward with hope to their advange ip civilization 
and the aris. 

We must point out, in no hostile spirit, the evil acts 
of the Dutch in Borneo. Why, with the example of 
Sarawak before them, are the Dyaks allowed to war 
tribe against tribe for the purpose of taking heads? 
This hostility, tending to the destruction of their peace- 
fw neighbours, is not checked, Is it permitted? Why, 





with the example of Sarawak before them, are the 
Dyaks of Jamba and Pontiana bound in an iron chain 
of slavery? Why are they left, to the tender mercies 
of the native princes, bondsmen and serfs, the cattle 
of the soil, oppressed and degraded? Why are these 
innocent and unhappy people charged eight hundred 
(or a thousand per cent. for that great necessary of life, 
salt, when they can more readily get the same article 
in Sarawak at one tenth the price? Why is it acrime 
‘to trade with, or even visit Sarawak? In the name of 
humanity we ask, are these docile and submissive abo- 
rigines a free people, or are they, their wives, their 
| children, the slaves of the Hollanders and the Malays? 
We assert that they are treated as slaves; but predict 
with confidence that they cannot continue to be so 
treated. The Dyaks of the Dutch territory look with 
envy on the Dyaks of Sarawak ; and every enlightened 
and humane man in Europe will hail with pleasure the 
day when the Government, which makes such bold 
claims on the territory, shall attend to the happiness 
and prosperity of the poor Dyaks—when it shall declare 
them to be what they are, a free race, and release them 
from the tyranny of their Malay rulers, to whom they 
now abandon them. 

If the reader recognize the justice of the above ob- 
servations, he will, in all likelihood, be prepared to 
accompany us in what we are about to say. Finding 
the Netherlands Government turn a deaf ear to the 
appeals made by us on behalf of our merchants, her 
Majesty’s Ministers at length resolved to form a settle- 
ment at Labuan ; and, if the experiment prove success- 
ful, as there is every reason to expect, similar settle- 
ments will probably be formed in other parts of the 
Archipelago. Relying on notions acquired forty or 
fifty years ago, a writer who finds himself by mistake 
among the men of the present generation, contends 
that there is no longer in the Archipelago place for any 
‘further settlements, because all the islands south of the 
Equator belong to the Dutch, whilst the Spaniards 
possess all, and more than all, to the north of it. By 
this figure of speech, borrowed from our Milesian 
neighbours, an antediluvian politician would persuade 
the world that the whole Archipelago is already oceu- 
pied. We can take upon ourselves to assure him that 
the members of the British Government are not of his 
way of thinking; and Mons. Temminck, speaking for 
the statesmen of Holland, points out a vast field which, 
according to his conceptions, yet remains open to 
British enterprize. We, therefore, invite our political 
Rip Van Winkel to reflect more maturely upon what 
has been accomplished during his protracted slumbers, 
before he again ventures upon an affair with which he 
is so ill acquainted. 

Without, however, enlarging on what we may do 
hereafter, or exposing the antiquated fallacies of per- 
sons on this side of the Channel, we shall make two or 
three remarks in reply to M. Temminck, the semi- 
official organ of the Dutch Government. On the oceu- 
pation of Labuan he is at once poetical and polite. He 
thinks, and not, perhaps, without reason, that the step 
taken by the British Government ought to awaken the 
inquietude of the Dutch, since its consequences may 
be incalculable, both to England and to those whom he 
terms the masters of the Archipelago. That he ex- 
presses in these words the sentiments of the Dutch 
Government we will not aflirm, because its enteriain- 














ing such a sentiment is not consistent with ihe lap- 
guage of the treaty of 1824, in which it formally dis- 
avows all claim to supremacy ia the Archipelago. Tem- 
minck, therefore, though an official personage, and 
writing from official information, must be regarded as 
using unofficial language, when he talks of the Dutch 
as the masters of the Archipelago. He evidently, how- 
ever, desires it to be understood by the public that he 
is the interpreter of the designs of his Government; and 
with that affectation of prudence, which is one of the 
characteristics of would-be-diplomatists, declines lifting 
the dark veil which conceals the future of Borneo. In 
the meanwhile, it is to be presumed that, behind that 
dark veil, Dutch diplomacy will perform many feats 
which it would not like to do in the face of the world. 
It is for its interest, therefore, that the veil should 
continue to be dark; though we can comprehend the 
possibility of the mystery being dissipated without the 
consent, and contrary to the wishes, of the Dutch Go- 
vernment. M.Temminck writes with extreme passion, 
which betrays him into statements which not only have 
no foundation in facts, but which stand in direct con- 
tradiction with all the facts of the case. He says our 
occupation of Labuan is an act of brutal foree, and en- 
deavours to mystify his readers by a phrase which 
either has no meaning at all, or one which is untrue. 
From the literal interpretation of his language, the 
proper inference is, that the Dutch have settlements in 
nearly the whole northern coast of Borneo; whereas, in 
reality, they have no settlement north of the river 
Kapceas, which divides Sanubar from Sarawak. Hav- 
ing made this unfortunate assertion, which everybody is 
capable of disproving, he goes on to say that our occu- 
pation of Labuan strikes a blow at the independence of 
the native princes of the north. But what does this 
language signify? What is meant by native princes, is 
a number of feeble chiefs, whose independence did not 
suffice to protect them even from a handful of pirates. 
The very Sultan of Borneo was unable to defend +him- 
self against the Balinini, who, he asserts, converted his 
capital, against his will, into a nest of pirates. Under 
any circumstances, therefore, we were justified in dging 
what we did, because no one but ourselves could ensure 


peace to the Archipelago. The Dutch had tried for a; 


hundred years, and failed. The Sultan professed to 
have done the same thing during his whole lifetime, 
with the same result. It only remained, therefore, for 
us to try our power, which, as the pirates soon found, 
was not to be resisted. The Sultan’s case is soon dis- 
posed of : either he was an encourager of pirates, or he 
was their victim. If the former, then we had a right 
to put him down with the other pirates ; if the latter, it 
was a signal act of humanity to protect him. Therefore, 
unless the Dutch desire the continuanee of piracy, they 
must rejoice at the step we have taken in repressing it. 

Were it lawful to draw a general inference from a 
particular case, we should say that the history of the 
treaty of 1824 would prove the utter inutility of all 
such arrangements; for no sooner was it entered into 
than both parties put a different construction on the 
language employed, and the Dutch, acting ontheir false 
interpretation, inflieted on British eommeree injuries so 
flagrant, that had not the forbearance of Ministers been 
still greater than the injustice of Holland, they must 
imevitably have led te a war. Without indulging in 
rash imputations, which should, of course, be guarded 
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against, we think we speak quite withia bounds when 
we say, that the Dutch never intended, from the first, 
to act up to the stipulations of the treaty. They im- 
mediately imposed duties which it did not sanction, 
concluded treaties with native princes equally in defi- 
ance of it, and gradually excluded us from one part 


been an overwhelmingly powerful empire, we 
have said that their conduct since the year 182 
merely meant to be an insolent display of f 
a rival too weak to protect itself. But this not 
the case, we can only infer that Holland, having 
bounded faith in the generosity of Great Britain, 
pushing to its utmost extent the privilege of the 
has presumed that Great Britain would not 
because of the helplessness of its rival. Nothing could 
have been easier for us than to expel the Dutch a 
second time from all the Eastern possessions. But to 
this no reference, even the most tacit, was ever made. 
We suffered them to plunder our merchants by exact- 
ing exorbitant taxes in direct defiance of the treaty, to 
exclude us from Sumatra, from Borneo, from Celebes, 
from the Moluceas, from Bali and Lombock, and even 
from the whole of Java itself, with the exception of 
the three ports of Batavia, Samarang, and Sambaya. 
Ultimately, that our trade in the i i 
not be wholly extinguished, our Government deter- 
mined to take possession of Labuan, that we might, 
without the interference of the Dutch, carry on a trade 
with Northern Borneo, the greater part of which be- 
longs to us by treaty, and with the other islands of 
the Archipelago, which we may now do through the 
instrumentality of native merchants. 
Monsieur Temminck is compelled to confess that 
the occupation of Labuan does not directly violate the 
treaty of 1824; though, separating the letter from the 
spirit, after the established fashion of Dutch diplomacy, 
he asserts that it runs counter to the manifest aim of 
that treaty. But to make such affirmations is easy. 
We invite Monsieur Temminck, or any other Dutch 
author, to explain clearly to the world what the aim 
of that treaty was, and then to show how the occupa- 
tion of Labuan works against it, We have already, 
we fancy, demonstrated that all the treaties and pro- 
ceedings of the Dutch, since the year 1824, have been 
inconsistent with their engagements to England; 
whereas nothing we have done in Borneo can by any 
degree of ingenuity be shewn to be contrary to the 
stipulations of that convention. tly, M. 
Temminck shoots altogether beside the mark when he 
insists on the occupation of Labuan as an action in- 
consistent with the spirit of the treaty of 1824. It 
would betray us into the use of language harsh and 
indecorous to characterize Mons. Temminck’s repre- 
sentations as they deserve. He writes as though all 
the world were in perfect i i 
of Holland since the year 1834, then 
draw, from the course of British policy, which 
been endeavouring to characterize, 
Britain acts on the odious maxim that 
need only preserve their faith wi 
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verely, we should never think of converting them 
into matter of accusation against Dutch Ministers; 
but when we find Baron de Zeiler and Baron de Von 
Vustolk holding pretty nearly the same language, 
though a little modified by the decorum of office, 
we are forced to the conclusion that throughout 
the whole of diplomatic society in Holland there pre- 
vails an obliquity of vision which prevents persons 
from seeing the gross and grievous faults they them- 
selves commit, while it renders them lynx-eyed towards 
the faults of others, and occasionally enables them to 
discover blemishes where none exist. 

Temminck admits the value of Labuan, and indeed 
enlarges upon its importance in order the more effec- 
tually to exalt the regret of his countrymen at its hav- 
ing fallen into other hands. But then, when we come 
to consider the duties which this possession must im- 
pose upon us, viz., those of extirpating piracy, civi- 
lizing the natives, and extending the empire of com- 
merce, he seems suddenly to desist from his hostility, 
and observes, we fear somewhat ironically, that the 
Netherlands will certainly not envy us the advantages 
we may thus have acquired. And the reason he as- 
signs is an odd one. The Dutch navy is not in a con- 
dition, he says, to contest with us the conquests we 
may make in those regions, and therefore it is that 
Holland does not envy us. If it be so, this is perhaps 
the first time that weakness has extinguished envy. 
Looking at the laws which usually govern human na- 
ture, we should probably have come to a different con- 
clusion. But M. Temminck is positive, and must, 
therefore, we suppose, be right. Of course, M. Tem- 
minck’s eloquence and sophistry are inspired by pa- 
triotism, and should, therefore, be regarded with some 
degree of respect. He must not, however, delude him- 
self into the belief that, because he seems to have con- 
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cealed his head in a thicket, therefore he and his pur- 
pose remain unseen. ‘There is, unfortunately, no mis- 
take possible. He is angry with England, and loses 
no opportunity of sneering at her morals and her pau- 
perism, which, he says, without much regret we fear, 
are undermining her social system, and urging her to 
search for outlets for her manufactures without much 
regard to justice or right. Probably they who examine 
attentively the history of the relations’ between Great 
Britain and Holland, subsequent to the treaty of 1824, 
will rather be of opinion that, instead of oversteppiug 
the bounds of justice and equity, our Government has 
submitted patiently to injuries and affronts from Hol- 
land, which it would not have endured from a more 
powerful competitor. 

In giving us advice respecting the direction in 
which we ought to pursue our conquests, the Dutch 
writer adopts the policy of the lapwing, which, by a 
thousand manceuvres, seeks to allure the intruder from 
her own nest. So Mons. Temminck says we shall be 
performing a meritorious act of philanthropy by con- 
quering the Sulu Archipelago, and all the other great 
islands (including Palawan and Celebes, we presume), 
which lie between Borneo and the Philippines, and 
thus subjecting to the sway of civilization coun- 
tries which have hitherto obstinately refused to put on 
its yoke. In time this wish of Holland may possibly 
be realized, not so much perhaps through the spirit of 
self-aggrandizement as in the interest of humanity. 
But we shall commence with Borneo itself, or at least 
include it in our system, because there we have a le- 
gitimate claim to exercise influence—first, because we 
inherit the rights of the Sulus in that island, and next, 
because the natives desire our protection both against 
the piratical hordes who infest the Archipelago, and 
the Europeans, who are little less destructive. 





THE YEARLY THANKSGIVING. 


Tre stars are glittering o'er the fells 
In myriads grand and bright, 

Like young unfading immortelles 
Hung on the tomb of night; 

On every mount and misty height 

Sparkles a wreath of erystal light. 


And hark! above the sleeping graves 
Sound calling unto sound, 

Hurriedly, like deep-mouthed waves 
Surging up a rough ground; 

And see light after light let go 

Its lucent stream, like stars below. 


And wandering shadows without feet 
Come creeping down the lanes, 
And glide away, in transience fleet, 
By the twinkling window panes ; 
And still small voices hush the air 
To the calm that is the birth of prayer. 


Labour hath left his rustic shed 
And laih his bundle down, 
And come to join with reverent head 
His brother of the town; 
And for the full and plentious ears 
Praise the great Father of the years. 








The Father whose soft, dewy night, 
And orient, azure morn, 
With gracious showers of sunny light, 
Lured forth the young, green corn; 
Whose rocking winds and ripening rain, 
And broad-orbed moons, gold-hued the grain. 


Low as an upland April breeze, 

From earth the wing’d hymn floats 
Heavily towards the skies, 

Down-prest with wet cold thoughts 
Of withered leaves, and wan, brief day, 
And buried flowers, and life’s decay. 


Then, like a hurricane, it shakes 
Damp fear away, and doubt, 
And ’gainst the lowering future breaks, 
And sobs its glad voice out ; 
Scattering, with hope’s far-flashing levin, 
The glooms that hide the sweet blue heaven, 


Till all is clear, to your warm homes 
Go—lay you down and rest; 
See, stars are gathering o’er the tombs, 
And on the mountain’s breast; 
As erst round Dotham’s leaguer’d height 
Lie watching bands of white-plumed light. 
Tuomas BLacKBURNg, 
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THE CHANGING YEARS. 


Dicut in the crystal robe of thought, I stood 
Where the vast Present spann’d Time’s silent flood ; 
And an old, wan, pale spirit by my side, 
Ever lamenting, smote his forehead sear, 
Crying aloud, above the fleeting tide, 
“I am the passing— I am the passing Year!” 
And Death, the husbandman, wrought in the meadow, 
Peopled with harvest grain, beside that flood, 
So near, that in its tide his ghastly shadow 
Showed where he stood ! 
Yet, o’er his scythe’s loud clangour, I could hear,— 
“T am the passing —I am the passing Year! 
The winds a-cold, and the worn moon looks stranded 
In icebergs of piled cloud, —I would that I 
In the lorn realms of the long past was landed,”— 
Murmured he ever, with a monody 
Of many sadnesses. The while I saw, 
Up from the future land, a spirit come, 
And very nigh unto his presence draw, 
As he would seek the self-same phantom home,— 
“Thy breath is chill, eld churl,” he carroll’d vaunting; 
And a blithe sprite, call’d Hope, that with him came, 
A fabled list of joys to come kept chaunting,— 
High pursuivant seem’d he of power and fame! 
‘Greet me not mockingly, though I am fleeting,” 
Answered the Old Year; “there has been much good 
Done in my reign, though still the world is cheating 
Truth of her.own, with sanctimonious mood; 
But men of earth are getting better, wiser ; 
Trath, holy maiden, they have treated ill ; 
Yet it will come when they shall not despise her, 
But mould their doings to the beauty of her will!” 
And, as he spake, he turned where stood that spirit, 
Clad in a robe all torn and stained—once white. 
Her eye —its light a planet might inherit — 
Was full of tears, that gave nor marred in light. 
“T see that chaunting spirit by thy side, 
I half remember she was once by mine; 
When I began to pass Time’s fleeting tide, 
J missed her not, ’till seen again by thine. 
I see young germ within the ice gems shining, 
Of the bright crown thou bearest on thy brow. 
I am the passing Year !—nor speak repining ; 
I pray thee, who art thou?” 








A silvery gush, like morning's, gleamed transcendent 
O’er the youth’s forehead, as he answered clear, 
‘**T am that spirit, with young Hope attendant, 
Men call ‘the good New Year!’ 
Hope has a scroll which I must part unravel; 
It augurs of much good, she telleth me : 
Ideal to become real, as I travel, 
O’er Time’s unfathom'd sea ! 
She tells me, earnest hearts on earth are striving 
To teach their human bretheren how strong 
A sense of glory, and of bliss, is living 
In her they have abused and spurned so long! 
The greening germ, my primal crown revealeth, 
Are buddings of a yet unfolded Spring, 
To burgeon into beauty ere Time stealeth 
Their being back for future years to bring ; 
I hear the echoed tone, I see the glisten, 
Where’er thy footfall steps of joy disclose, 
And would each coming age should see and listen 
To light and tone, in mine, as pure as those ! 
Thus may each year with earnest spirit urging 
To excel the past, in all things, from its youth, 
By zeal progressive, be of drossness purging, 
In Time’s broad tide, the sainted garb of Truth !” 
While yet he spake, the Old Year fading, past-wise, 
Grew giant-like, as trees in Autumn mist, 
With a dilated robe of golden memories, 
By a half-hazed, yet solemn, glory kissed. 
And, as he pass’d, I heard brave Hope loud singing 
Promise of ease, to Truth, of half her woe ; 
While from earth’s towers,—that lost in gloom were swinging 
High ’mong the stars,—the madd’ning bells were ringing. 


“ They call me,”—said the good New Year,—* I go!” 
And, as he spake, the sightless belfry clock 

Thrill’d with a voice as though the seythe of Death 
Had swept to earth the year’s last harvest shock, 

And rung, vibrate with triumph, as the breath 
Of the Old Year ceas’d ;—back its echo called, 

From the dim shadow-land of Fancy’s birth, 
My wand’ring thought, and, while it disenthrall’d, 
Told me “the good New Year” had come unto the earth! 


Freperick Enocn, 





LINES 


SUGGESTED BY THE FOLLOWING SINGULAR CIRCUMSTANCE :— 


“ Our readers,” says a London journal, “remember the melancholy wreck of the splendid steamer the ‘ Atlantic,’ when forty souls 


perished. At that time a piece 


the wreck, with the steamers bell attached to it, became, and continues still fastened between two 


rocks. During every swell of the waves the bell tones forth its melancholy note over the spot where the vessel's living cargo was 


engulphed.’’ 


O’eR the blue ocean’s wild and billowy surf, 
Commingling with the deep, lone voice of waves, 

A knell floats mournful—where no upraised turf 
Gives indication of a place of graves— 

A dirge funereal rises on the deep, 

And marks a tomb round which no mourners weep, 


A fatal spot, where rocky cliffs prevail, 
O’er which the breaker roams with fiercest roar, 
Where rose the vessel's crash—the fearful wail— 
As ocean’s victims sank to rise no more; 
Whilst angry billows, in their fury, cast 
Betwixt the rocks a beam, and made it fast, 








From which depends the shatter’d vessel's bell ; 
And as each wandering wave lifts up its head, 
It poureth forth its melancholy knell, 
To tell the winds of the untimely dead, 
There, ever, as the foam-crown’d billow rolls, 
That death-knell ’mid the waste of waters tolls, 


And sadly strange those funeral notes ascend 
Above their watery bed, so lone and bleak ; 
But howling winds, which with the billows blend 
Their dreary moanings, nor the sea-gull’s shriek, 
Nor boisterous breaker, with its foamy crest, 
Disturb the sleepers in their dreamless rest, ar 
* 
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SCOTTISH RIVERS. 


THE 


DEE. 


(Continued from vol. 15, page 840.) 


Invercauld House is the nearest mansion, on the west, 
to Balmoral, which is now one of the Royal palaces. 
Mr. Farquharson, of Invercauld, is “the nearest neigh- 
bour’’ to her Majesty, when in her Highland residence. 
The mansion of Aberfeldy, eastward of Balmoral, is not 
in its owner’s keeping. Like many other Highland 
estates, it has fallen into trust. The estate of Aber- 
feldy is entailed; and the entail, we suppose, cannot be 
broken. An unentailed estate, adjacent to Aberfeldy, 
with its small but picturesque old mansion-house, Birk- 
hill, previously belonging to the proprietors of Aber- 
feldy, has been recently purchased for his Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert, at from £13,000 to £14,000. The 
annual wanderings of the Royal family in the Highlands 
are probably closed; and they have decided finally on 
making Balmoral and Deeside their autumnal “ High- 
land home.” The next estate, pursuing the course of 
the river downwards, is Monalterie, on part of which 
the pretty little village of Ballater has been built, chiefly 
for the accommodation of swnmer visitors, and “pa- 
tients” to the celebrated Pannanich wells. The ma- 
jority of the latter class do not seem to labour under 
hopeless diseases; but wear all the appearance of people 
very well satisfied with the world. Moualterie estate 
and house belong to a branch of the Farquharsons. 
The present proprietress, Mrs. Farquharson, is an aged 
lady; and the estates of the next proprietor, on the 
river, the Marquis of Huntly, are also under trust. He 
now resides at Aboyne Castle occasionally, but his es- 
tates are managed for trustees. From various causes, 
more than half the Highland estates are under trustees. 
In very few cases was the expenditure which led to 
this state of things occurred on the estates. The land- 
owners have not been injured by injudicious improve- 
meuts on their farms, or extravagant expenditure on or 
around their mansions, although the latter occurred in 
some instances; but generally their property has been 
burdened in consequence of an outlay in other quar- 
ters—in the metropolis or on the continent—without 
the slightest advantage to their tenantry or to their 
district of country. 

These facts give to the Highlands a deep interest 
in the repeal of the entail laws. The people never 
will be able to turn their glens and braes into the 
most productive account without the aid of an unbur- 
dened proprietary. All the harassing evils of a ten- 
ancy-at-will exist in the Highlands almost equally with 
the south and west of Ireland. Those tenants who 
have obtained leases are generally the parties who do 
not require them; being sheep-farmers, who make 
little or no outlay on their lands. We believe that a 
large portion of ‘the Highlands should always be em- 
ployed in rearing sheep and cattle; but to afar greater 
extent than at present by green-cropping, for which 
no district in the land is more suitable than the 
western Highlands and Isles, An erroneous opinion 
is very generally entertained of the capabilities of the 
Western Isles. A friend of ours came from one of 


the principal islands in this past gloomy December, 





| when the snow was covering the fertile wheat-growing 


districts of Scotland to a considerable depth in many 
places, and brought with him specimens of our summer 
roses, pulled from bushes quite exposed to every wind 
that blows. There is no doubt that the climate of 
the western Highlands and Isles, and some parts of the 
western mainland, is far superior to many of the mland 
districts ; but our business is with the inland parts of 
the country, and its eastern side. 

The estates of Invercauld bulk very largely. They 
measure many miles of length; but the productive 
land is now a narrow strip. The forests still contain 
old and very valuable timber; and some care is dis- 
played in their management. The railway specula- 
| tions of the last few years opeued a great market for 
the sale of young trees for sleepers; and, in many dis- 
tricts of the Highlands, the woods have been greatly 
thinned, and the thinnings have helped to swell many 
slender incomes. The immense forests on the Inver 
cauld and Fyfe estates, but especially on the former, 
contain many noble trees that have witnessed all the 
changes of centuries; and if theycould have kept diaries, 
we should have had many sad and many pleasing 
tales of the past, now lost for ever. The misfortune 
of these Highland trees is, that they see the world 
always getting worse, and their position becoming more 
and more lonely. The improvements that time brings 
‘to the Lowlands do not reach them. A young friend 
of ours published a volume of poetry,* of such poetry as 
‘might have been read with more advantage than two- 
‘thirds of the volumes that we receive, and full of the 
thoughts of southern trees; but nobody has ever 
brought those dark and mighty pines of the mountain 
into the confessional, to draw from them the stories 
of their experience. 

A green terrace, with a steep sloping bank, runs 
}around the house of Invercauld, surmounting the lawn 
between the house and the river, and overshadowed, 
in a wintry day at noon, by the huge rocks of the 
Charter Chest and the Lion’s Face. The woods that 
cover the hill at the back of Invercauld sweep down at 
east and west to meet and shelter the narrow comers 
of the bank, and form a crescent round the mansion. 

Within one mile of that terrace, in September, 1715, 
the Earl of Mar, surrounded by minor chiefs, and 
thousands of vassals, struck the flag-staff of the house 
of Stewart in the earth, and unfurled its challenges to 
the Highland breeze. 

On another day of September, 1848, a royal lady, 
the heiress of the house of Hanover, her husband, and 
her children, stood, on that terrace, to receive the ho- 
mage and the welcome of the descendants of those 
Highland chiefs, and the fragments of their tenantry 
still left in the land. 

This was one of time’s changes. But the river 
rolled on quietly now as then. No feature was broken 








* “Man of the Woods, and other Poems,” by William Mac- 
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in the Lion’s Face, no crag was shivered from the 
Charter Chest, and still over all the scene Loch-na-Gar 
Jooked sternly down with its dark peaks unchanged. 
A century and a third had passed by. The men of 
the past were almost forgotten. The place that knew 
them once knew them now no more. The broad do- 
minions of the house of Mar, over which its successive 
Earls ruled with a monarch’s sway for many genera- 
tions, had passed into other hands; and the descendants 
of the forfeited nobles, the heirs of the sources of Dee 
and the Earldom, had gained distinction in other fields. 
The country that had furnished their ancestors, when- 
ever their standard was raised, with many thousand fol- 
lowers, was drained to make an exhibition of Highland 
games before royalty. The same course had been 
tried in other districts, and had evidently failed. The 
annual Highland games were to be celebrated at 
Braemar; and it was supposed that a respectable ga- 
thering might be made. If the Highland aristocracy 
would consent to call the affair by its proper name— 
not a gathering, but a gleaning of men—they would 
approach the truth. Detachments of Highlanders 
in the “Ogilvie” interest, from Forfarshire, were 
brought through the Cortacliy Glen, and of Athol 
Highlanders from Perthshire by the Perthshire road. 
The Duffs and Farquharsons collected all their avail- 
able followers; the Duke of Leeds had his company 
on the ground—and the assemblage might altogether 
have numbered three or four hundred men in the 
Highland garb, some of them tolerably well trained 
and armed. The number of persons altogether on 
the lawn never exceeded two thousand, although 
they certainly contained a greater proportion of aris- 
tocratic rank and splendour than may be often met 
in such a small assemblage. The reflection seemed 
natural enough that all the old families still had their 
representatives there, with the exception of the great 
chiefs of the district. The descendants of those 
Farquharsons, Ogilvies, and Drummonds, who joined 
in every revolt against the house of Hanover, joined 
now in offering their homage to the head of that family 
—the representative of the principles of the revolution 
that banished the Stuarts from the throne—in the 
midst of their old fastnesses, in the centre of the 
mountains, where allegiance to the fallen dynasty had 
lingered longest, and been vindicated by the greatest 
sacrifices. This lingering shadow of feudal power was 
not called up alone to welcome the monarch ; but is an 
annual affair—a kind of desperate effort made under 
the patronage of the nobility to sustain old Highland 
customs without the men. The contrast between the 
thousands who crowded round the standard of James, 
in 1715, when The Independence of Scotland, and 
“No Union,” were the watchwords woven into the 
folds of his flag; and the hundreds who welcomed 
Victoria and her family, when her carriage drove up 
to Invercauld, in 1848, rebuked the system that for 
half a century had been followed in this count ry. It 
was useless to expect in a land peeled and desolate— 
from a race scattered to many colonies—a great demon- 
stration of attachment to their Sovereign. In the 
lower districts of the river, where the population is 
numerous, the utmost attachment and deference had 
been shown to the Sovereign—the most popular of her 
family. The same feeling was exhibited at the Inver- 





cauld gathering, so far as numbers admitted ; but a 
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Highland demonstration on a great scale is now scarcely 
possible. The kilt, as an ordinary article of daily use, 
does not come down below Castleton. It does not 
reach to Lechnagar. The Celtic language is equally 
circumscribed. It is not the common dialect beneath 
Balmoral; and on all the banks of the Dee the Eng- 


‘lish language is quite well understood, and freely 


spoken. 

The Highland games closely resemble those of the 
border, and consisted, in this instance, when, asin the 
far distant times of chivalry, Royalty presided over the 
exhibition, and the monarch distributed prizes to the 
victors, of those athletic exercises common in all parts 
of the country, with additions characteristic of the 
Highlands. Foot races on the level sward can be seen 
in any county, and the Highland runners did not 
seem to us peculiarly agile; but the race to the top of 
the Charter Chest cannot be imitated everywhere, 
because a similar hill does not enter into every land- 
scape. 

The London pictorial and illustrated journals pub- 
lished sketches of the scenery and the games. The 
drawings and engravings were done rapidly; and all 
drawings fail to convey a good idea of a mountain race, 
through a forest here, next amongst tangled brush- 
wood, tlen over and round overhanging crags or loose 
toppling rocks, with everywhere, unless upon the hard 
stones, treacherous bushes of heather or long grass, 
covering crevices and ditches for the reception of the 
incautious amongst the steeple-chasers. The race 
began with the river, and then for some time it was 
continued amongst the thick pine wood, where the 
runners were effectually concealed—but as they rose 
higher on the hill, the affair became more interesting; 
and finally, although a good race it could not be called 
where the parties rather crawled than ran, yet the 
hill was climbed with amazing rapidity by half-a-dozen 
competitors, who left many more, wearied of the moun- 
tain, far below amongst its trees and crags, meditating 
on disappointed ambition. The dances and the music 
of the Highlanders, formed also exclusive features in 
The former are interesting—the 
latter somewhat noisy within doors; but the violin, a 
Lowland instrument, was substituted in the tenterected 
for the dancers, and to whom her Majesty distributed 
prizes of some.value. The Highlanders themselves 
complained that the games were spoiled. They might 
cast the stone or throw the hammer as they pleased, 
for nobody exeept the competitors cared for the per- 
formance. ‘The visitors had all come to see the Queen, 
ihe Prince, the Princes, and the Princess, while ham- 
mers and bars were grievously neglected; and so the 
more sanguine competitors felt the Royal visit in the 
shape of a calamity—with the exception of the fortu 
nate persons who received prizes from the Sovereign's 
hands, and they will regard the brooches and silver 
snuff-boxes as most precious relics, to be decorously 
preserved, and handed down to future generations. 

Competitors, who had been in training for twelve 
months, to throw the hammer, or cast the bar, or to 
do any other feat of strength better than their neigh- 
bours, felt their labours lost, because nobody seemed 
to care for them; and all the visitors turned to the 
Royal Lady on the terrace, the Prince, and their cbil- 
dren, so that the hammers might have been thrown to 
the bridge of Invercauld without being missed, These 
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societies are more harmful than beneficial to the High- 
lands. The benefits conferred by them are excessively 
paltry. The payments to the benefit fund are a few 
shillings annually—a mere pennyworth of bread for a 
gallon of sack and nonsense. 

The utter extinction of all preconceived notions of 
Royalty in the minds of some of the ancient Highland 
matrons and men, by the visit to Invercauld, was in- 
tensely amusing. Forlorn links, between the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, had all their great ideas ut- 
terly routed and put to flight. Intensely old and 
venerable ladies, in caps and plaids—whose fathers mus- 
tered on Balmoral haugh to fight for Charles Stuart— 
were utterly put out of all their calculations by the 
appearance of the Queen and the Prince. A plain gentle- 
manly man, in a dark surtout, and a dark hat, without 
any gold or diamonds glistening on his belt—because 
belt he had none—and wearing nothing that would not 
have become a parish minister, could not be a Prince. 
The Queen, in their minds, had always carried a Gol- 
conda of diamonds on her brow, and appeared publicly 
under ornaments of gold and silver like an oriental 
princess of the ancients; so that when a lady in a plain 
white bonnet and a tartan shawl was declared to be 
their Queen, they were all indignant at the cheat which 
was, as they believed, attempted to be palmed on them, 
for they would not have considered the bonnet and 
the shaw] good enough for a Queen's scullery-maid— 
and, finally, one reasouing matron put the matter down 
by exclaiming, ‘‘ Hoo can she be the Queen, wha’s nae 
sze braw’s the lady o’ Innercaul’?” At last their con- 
victions and doubts were overcome, and they were as- 
sured that the Monarch’s claims were not to be invali- 
dated by reason of the white bonnet; and the Royal 
Stuart shaw] was rather in their favour. The bless- 
ings of old ladies, bowed with eild, and patriarchs, with 
their grey straggling hair, whose ancestors lifted the 
sword against her predecessors, were exhausted in 
favour of “the sweet lady” of the land—a greater per- 
sonage by unimaginable degrees than “the lady of 
Invercauld,’’ and she had been the greatest in their 
esteem hitherto. 

There was more interest, certainly, in the remarks of 
the two thousand old and young representatives of the 
Highland population, than in their games. Factors, 
under-factors, keepers, and keepers’-men, were quite a 
treat to see and hear. The importance of the factorage 
was raised enormously in their own esteem, and utterly 
obliterated in that of their neighbours—who believed 
that, in the presence of the highest authority in the 
iand, all the injunctions of subordinate authorities 
might be despised—and so it came to pass that the 
lawn was forsaken, and the terrace occupied by patri- 
cians and plebeians in one body, the Monarch seem- 
ingly quite as much amused with her curious subjects as 
they were corrected in all their notions of sovereignty. 

Still back, back, ever pressing on the mind, came 
the Countess of Mar’s standard, with The Independ- 
ence of Scotland and “No Union” sewed into its 
heavy folds by her own hands; 4nd “welcomed with a 
shout that startled eagles on the rocks, and rung far 
up the Cluny into Perthshire, was echoed and re-echoed 
from Lochnagar to Mount Kean, down the ladder to 
the valleys of the Esks and Forfarshire, and raised the 
war-ery through all the Highlands to Argyle against 
the dynasty of the Revolution. “No Union” was a 








popular word in many parts of Scotland then; and it 
was a wise boon for Mar to offer. ‘No Union,” ex- 
cept for the hatred borne to the Stuart race by the 
Scottish Whigs, who had trusted them and suffered 
by them so often, would have been a successful quarrel. 
Ireland now bears but a faint resemblance to Scotland 
then, in its opposition to the Union. The party of 
rebels on Slievenamon were not weaker in personal in- 
fluence compared to the chieftains of Lochnagar, than 
is the Irish Repeal cause when contrasted with the 
intense hatred to the Scottish Union in the first part 
of the last century. Gradually that feeling died out. 
Men learned to work the Union for their benefit. 
Absenteeism and entails fought against the interests 
of the nation—its representation was a chartered lie— 
its local institutions were reduced—its commerce was 
limited; but the commonalty set themselves to the 
improvement of their condition—beat down all the na- 
tural and artificial obstacles to its improvement, and 
achieved for themselves a standing place in the empire 
—for their country a surer independence than it ever 
exchanged for incorporation. 

The Irish middle class must work out the same con- 
clusion. They have advantages that the Scotch did 
not possess. Their influence in the Legislature is no- 
minally greater, is real and efficient. They have come 
into a richer copartnership ; and they must labour to 
take their share of the proceeds for themselves and 
their land. 

The Bridge of Invercauld is built after the old 
fashion—narrow, and bent like a bow. It forms an 
important link in the great road from south to north, 
and crosses the river at a point where the hills on 
either side almost meet, and its channel is torn and 
rugged. The peace of the Dee is broken again; and, 
for many miles, it never re-assumes the quiet placidity 
of its course through this upland valley from the 
Linn to Invercauld. 

The view from this bridge is peculiarly fine and ex- 
tensive. The valuable forest of Ballochmore comes 
down to the water’s edge. On the north side, the 
young wood is kept with all the tact and precision of 
an English park, and the lodges are specimens of neat- 
ness. But to the east, the mountain tops break out 
from masses of dark pines—grey and cold, except the 
blue summits of Lochnagar, that seem to bend over 
the valley; and, to the west, far away, the long ridges 
of Bennavon, spotted with snow in summer time, and 
the “grisly cliffs that guard the Dee,’’ look down into 
this beautiful recess amongst the mountains. 

The road on the north side of the river runs from 
this point to Aberdeen uninterruptedly ; and a road is 
also carried down the south side of the river, for the 
greater part of its course. The north road is generally 
followed, but the south to Ballater is most interesting, 

The first object of interest on the south side is the 
burn of the Garrawalt, which falls into the Dee nearly 
two miles east from the Bridge of Invercauld. The 
Garrawalt has some of the finest falls on the river. Its 
whole course resembles more closely one continued 
fall than the progress of an orderly composed Lowland 
burn; but this Garrawalt is a wild, thoughtless stream 
from its infancy, ever sacrificing its peace and rest to 
the production of a noise in the world, which few come 
near it to hear; for in the deep solitudes of this forest 
we remember only one house, on the south side of the 
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river, from the Erskine’s Stane to the Invergelder, a 
distance of six to eight miles. The Garrawalt is a 
considerable stream, but it lives so fast, hurrying al- 
ways sheer down a little precipice, or over a rock at a 
sharp angle, as if it had to drive a dozen of cotton mills, 
that it hardly obtains credit for its real magnitude. 
A path has been cut for some distance up its steep 
banks, a bridge erected, and a small fog-house built in 
the neighbourhood of the principal fall, by the late 
Mrs. Farquharson, of Invercauld; who was fond of the 
huge trees in her forests, and the wild scenery of the 
Garrawalt. The banks above the channel of the water 
are often steep and high, covered with thriving trees 
hanging over the cascades and whirlpools of the little 
stream, and thickly carpeted with long forest grass, 
or the small berry-bushes of the hills, interspersed with 
many curious wild flowers, and in some quarters with | 
the richest heath. The Garrawalt is certainly a beau- 
tiful stream, but the ascent is steep, and the forest 
scene is dark and lonely. 

The trade of the distriet takes the north side of the 
river, and some distance further on the small burn of | 
Inver falls into the Dee. A considerable population 
skirts its north bank, from the inn of Inver down to 
Crathie bridge; and that side has a broad strip of cul- 
tivated land often stretching well up on the hills, with 
a sharp and early soil. The harvest, in this part of | 
the country, was, in the past year, earlier than in some | 
of the districts nearer tle sea; and considerably earlier | 
than in the medium tracts in some of our southern 
counties. There is a remarkable cairn a short distance 
from the road, and closer to the river, which was once 
the rendezvous of the Serqanarscte-\Caim-e-qaneen | 
is its name, and was their slogan, or war-cry. Peace 
has been long established in the land, and the plaided 
warrior’s steps are never turned now to Cairn-a-quheen, 
which has been more profitably covered by young 
timber. The little village of Monaltrie, belonging once 
to the same powerful sept, is a short distance from the 
Cairn-a-quheen; and as the mansion of Monaltrie once 
stood near the village, the presumption is not unnatural | 
that the Farquharsons of Monaltrie were deemed the | 
head of the clan, which is now represented by the Far- 
quharsons of Invercauld, who bear the name by per- 
mission, and not of right, instead of Ross, their family 
name. The mansion-house of Monaltrie was long ago 
built at the mouth of the pass of Ballater, ten miles 
beneath the street or village of Monaltric; and that 
branch of the family is now also extinct. Monaltrie 
estate, as we mentioned previously, is in the possession 
of Mrs. Farquharson, for her life. Mr. Farquharson 
of Monaltrie died in Switzerland many years ago; and 
the monument erected to his memory on a hill near the 
river, beneath the present mansion, by his lady, serves 
to perpetuate the remembrance of a family who must 
have exercised, for good or evil, a paramount influence 
over an immense range of country, and, at one time, 
over a numerous population. The estate of Monaltrie 
falls into the family of Invercauld. The estates of 
Finzean and Lumphanan, many miles lower on the river 
than Monaltrie, were long held by a branch of the In- 
verey Farquharsons. The late Mr. Farquharson of Fin- 
wan was one of the largest proprietors on Deeside, and 
had acquired the valuable estate of Blackhall, in addition 
to his multitude of old acres. He was at one 
time, twenty or twenty-five years since, celebrated as 
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a sportsman. At that period, the late Lord Kennedy, 
the son of the Earl of Cassilis, subsequently the first 
Marquis of Ailsa, led the squirearchy of the north- 
eastern counties a complete round of sporting feats, 
that terminated in the embarrassment of many pro- 
prietors. His Lordship was a gay, open, generous- 
hearted man, the possessor of a large fortune, and 
the heir of immense estates. His personal energy 
was almost indomitable, and, if it had been directed 
into a better channel, might have been productive of 
great and good achievements, for he was endowed with 
very considerable talent ; but the country was at peace; 
the political world was apathetic and dead; the Whig 
party, to whom he belonged, were out of office and 
hopeless; even India was in a state of torpor; and agri- 
cultural interests were deemed beneath the attention 
of the nobility and gentry, whose means were entirely 
dependent upon agriculture. Those noble enterprises, 
journeyings, and yachtings to foreign and distant 
lands, in strange and almost unknown seas, which have 
recently and happily become an outlet for the activity 
of many of the young aristocracy, and have produced 
some of the most popular, successful, and useful lite- 
rary efforts in our language, had not then commenced. 
The new crusades of the Normans in search of know- 
ledge had not been preached. The world, to rich 
young Whigs especially, was the abode of ennui and 
idleness ; and we can scarcely wonder that they were 
drawn into the pursuit of costly pleasures that embar- 
rassed many old and noble houses. We are not the 
advocates of a predominant aristocracy, or of the ex- 
clusive privileges of any caste or class; yet, as honest 
gossipers and tale bearers, we are bound to say that, 
in the character of their pursuits, and in the cultivation 
of their opportunities and talents of usefulness, no class 
of the community have improved more within the last 
quarter of a century than the British aristocracy. There 
are many blotches on the body still—too many ; but it 
has also many ornaments, whose energy and genius 
would honour any class of society. 

The late nobleman, whose name we have mentioned, 
as for a time, now long past, the leader of the north- 
eastern sportsmen, in some respects resembled the de- 
ceased, and very justly lamented, leader of the country 
party in the House of Commons, Lord George Ben- 
tinck. The resemblance was very incomplete; but 
there is no reason to doubt that both of these noblemen 
entered sporting circles from want of a better occupa- 
tion. The superior talent of the one was strikingly ex- 
hibited before he died; and the latent talent of the 
other wanted only opportunities, which it failed to 
make. A truly great mind makes its opportunities, 
but many influential men require to have the first 
step taken for them. 

The connection of the western noble with the eastern 
district of the country was formed in a manner some- 
what singular, and of links not altogether unconnected 
with the Dee. 

Towards the middle of the last century, a young 
and clever artisan left Deeside for one of the colonies, 
His determination to go thus forward in the world was 
at the time more remarkable, because to the 


colonies was deemed disreputable. Devices were then 
pursued at Aberdeen to obtain emigrants for the plan- 
tations, that differed little in their nature from those now 
adopted in Africa to gain slaves for the Brazils or Cuba, 
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Young boys were undoubtedly kidnapped and trepan- | 
ned from their homes, and shipped to the plantations 
a8 a speculation, even by wary and money-making 
bailies, whose interest, as merchants, overcame their 
duties as magistrates and men. As in similar cases, 
the dread of these practices was more annoying than 
the extent to which they were really carried; but 
there is distinct evidence that we are not quite a cen- 

tury yet removed from a small slave trade of our own. 

The young tradesman was, however, determined to push 
his own way in the world; and he succeeded. Alter 
many years he. returned home immensely rich—a 
miniature, and yet by no means a small, Hudson. He 
purchased a very fine estate, married, and had one 
daughter, the heiress of his fortune, who, remarkable for 
her beauty, accomplishments, and we valth, narried into 
one of the most aristocratic families in Scotland, and 
was the link that connected the western noble with 
the east. Years came and went, bringing with them 
many changes ; and the estate of the old West Indian 
merchant has passed long since into the hands of an- 
other family. 

This little history is not very intimately connected 
with Monaltrie; but when people become garrulous, 
the lengths they can run on is wonderful. Farquharson 
of Finzean was one of the leading liberals of the dis- 
trict. Unlike many of the landowners, he was uuder- 
stood to be, in his latier years, friendly to the princi- 
ples of the Non-Intrusion party in the Established 
Church: and, like Farquharson of Monaltrie, he died 
childless. His large estates fell to an aged gentle- 
man, a distant relative, and it seems not improbable 
that those old chiefs who occupied so large a portion 
on the Dee, will soon have no direct representative in 
all their old possessions. Many old families have met 
a similar fate, and, like the Erskines and the Farquhar- 
sons, have no representative in those possessions that 
are still connected with their name. 

The old house of Monaltrie was burned in 1745. 
Its site, and that of the village, is supposed to have 
been inhabited since the days of the Druids, on ac- 
count of some remains which were believed to be the 
ruins of a Druidical temple upon very slender evidence, 
although there ean be no doubt that this district was 
peopled at the distant period when the worship of the 
Druids was common in the land. The study of the 
faith and observances of the Druids is calculated to 
throw a considerable light, not merely on the condi- 
tion, but the origin of the ancient Britons. The ele- 
ments for forming a judgment on the subject are scanty 
and disjointed, but they warrant the opinion that the 
original inhabitants of Britain travelled westward at a 
time when the east had degenerated from the faith of 
the patriarchs, but not so widely as in the classic 
period of poets and fables. 

The Dee, while we have been slowly winding down 
the northern rdad, has been more rapidly making its 
way—here, in a broad channel, brawling amongst small 
rocks ; and there, in a de ep, narrow, arfd dirk course. 
with high banks, fringed with birks banging over the | 
stream, and the pines of the dark southern forest. 
throwing dancing shadows over the clear waters, | 


putting the poor trouts out of all their calculations, 
and exposing them in a very dangerous way to the 
delusive temptations, and the ‘dangerous machinations | 
of amateur fishing men and fishing ladies. 


The latter! 


are more mischievous, or more abundant, a few miles 
beneath this part of the river; and the tenants of the 
Dee have often reason to doubt the gentleness of 
ladies’ hearts. Some of the lady visitors at Ballater 
are successful followers of Izaak Walton, and several 
allege broadly that the art belongs properly to them ; 
for gentlemen have the heath, the hill, and their guns. 
The south side of the river, in this part of its course, 
has no greater variety of scenery than is afforded in 
the sweep of a very fine forest, and the high hills 
rearedtothe south—Craigspanie and Craigstrone. These 
mountains make those regular cups in the river’s course 
that we have already mentioned as so remarkable, and 
so long continued, for they may be very easily traced 
until within 20 miles of its entrance into the ocean. 
At every gorge through which the Dee passes out 
of one of these great bowls into its successor, the hills 
plant their feet close upon or into its waters, and it 
becomes chafed and irritated with the interruption. 
‘The forest scenery, though monotonous to many, has 
its own charms and its claims to magnificence. From 
the north side of the river, the appearance of the trees, 
rising in regular terraces up the steepest sides of the 
mountains, and sometimes, when the witid is wild and 
high, shaking their strong arms as if in triumph that 
they had gained and crowned the summit of the rock, 
is singularly striking. The forest road itself is so 
marvellously still and quiet, that for once or twice one 
likes it well; but the prospect on each side is bounded 
by a few yards of great trunks of trees and long lank 
‘herbage, with now and then some bushes of heather, 
and on the banks some very sweet wild flowers, grow- 
ing beneath the shadow of a great rock, or the wild 
| cranberry bushes, planted there to feed the ravens 
when the autumn gatherings have been finished; except 
at times when a low murmur to the north turns the 





eye in that direction, and there thé Dee is gleaming 
and glimmering almost at one’s feet, through the screen 
‘of pretty green leaves thrown over it by the birks, 
| which fringe its waters everywhere in this country. 
| There is but one house in the forest—the lonely honse 
lof the keepers—neat and pretty enough, if there were 
| any one to see it, for nine months of the vear; but it 
‘is alone—all alone from friendly neighbourhood and 
kindly sympathy—with its trophies of the woods—the 
'wild birds of the crags and the antlers of the forest 
'monarch—nailed to every tree. But the forest is 
broken at last; opposite Monaltrie a rapid stream 
‘enters the Dee from the south. This stream, the 
Gelder, drains the west side of Lochnagar, which at 
this point is six miles from the river. The farm of 
Invergelder breaks the monotony of forest land which 
has extended over so many miles on the south side. 
The Gelder is a small, rapid stream, which enjoys only 
a small portion of the business of Lochnagar. Its 
‘namesake, the Geldie, some miles further on, has its 
origin in the same mountain; and a considerable part 
of the Muick is gathered from Lochnagar. 

The river at this point makes a slight curve to the 
northward, and the grounds of Balmoral Castle occupy 
the space thus rounded off by the Dee, when it again 








turns to the south and east. Immediately west of 
the Balmoral gates, there is a mountain view unequalled 
on the Dee, or probably in any other quarter of this 
country. Looking westward, the eye grasps at once, 





and in nearly a circle, many of the largest mountains in 

















Aberdeenshire. We counted thirteen different moun- 
tain peaks, all of considerable altitude, and forming, 
apparently, a ring around Balmoral, The Castle itself 
is a conglomeration of additions and supplements to a 
house that had once been of very contracted dimen- 
sions. It belonged to the Earl of Fyfe, and was held 
on lease from his trustees by the late Sir Robert Gor- 
don, a brother of the present Earl of Aberdeen. Like 
the late Foreign Secretary, Sir Robert Gordon was 
employed in the foreign department and diplomacy of 
the country. He was for a considerable period the 
ambassador from Britain at the Court of Vienna; and 
the contrast was complete, from the bustle and gaities 
of the then dissipated and frivolous capital of the 
Austrian Empire, to the lonely quiet of his Highland 
castle. He held the place as more a permanent than 
a shooting residence, and made additions to the house, 
and improvements on the grounds, without dreaming 
that they were to be appropriated for the purposes of a 
royal residence. He did the best with an unpromising 
business that could have been accomplished.  Bal- 
moral Castle looks southward. The river sweeps 
round the grounds at the back of the residence in a 
rapid current. Young shrubberies and trees cover 
almost entirely the grounds that strictly belong to the 
Castle, with the exception of the lawn and gardens 
between the front entrance and the public road. Im- 
mediately at the road the ground rises rapidly to the 
south, forming a high hill, Cairn Gowan, which is very 
well wooded. ‘The road having been run in the front 
of the hill, at a small elevation, completely overlooks the 
grounds of Balmoral, and the trees planted on the bank 
have not yet formed an efficient screen; but their ser- 
vices in that respect are unnecessary, as the Castle is 
at a considerable distance from the road, which cannot 
be much frequented, unless from motives of curiosity. 
The northern road is better adapted for, and more 
followed by, travellers. The current of business runs 
in that direction, and the great north road from Perth 
to Spey-side, then through Morayshire and Nairn to 
Fort-George, on the Moray Frith, at a short distance 
from Inverness, falls into Dee-side, from one to two 
miles west of Balmoral, and of course on the northern 
banks of the river. 

The garden or pleasure-grounds in front of and 
around the Castle, were laid out with considerable care 
and taste by Sir Robert Gordon. The approaches to 
the Castle from the east and west gates sweep down 
the bank in a semicircle, and meet together in the 
hollow below, from which, through the shrubberies and 
walks, there is a slight ascent to the house itself. The 
latter is almost indescribable. The additions were 
made evidently at different periods, upon no fixed plan ; 
and an architect must say of it, as political historians 
say of the Constitution, that though the various parts 
taken separately might not suit well, yet altogether it 
forms an imposing edifice. Balmoral is said to have 
its name as “the seat of the great Earl,’’ and deserves 
it now better than at any former period of its history; 
although we presume that a residence of some descrip- 
tion oceupied its place for a long period. Her Majesty 
and suite arrived at Balmoral from Aberdeen on the 
Sth of September last. The distance is forty-cight 


miles, and therefore little more than a pleasant drive. 
All that could be done by the population to render it 


thoroughly pleasant was accomplished. Her Majesty’s 
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visits to Scotland have turned out to be annual and 
effective demonstrations of attachment and respect to 
her person and her throne. The Queen is strictly and 
deservedly popular in all parts of her dominions, and 
in none more so than in her ancient kingdom of Seot- 
land. Taking, however, all matters into account, we 
doubt whether she had ever met a more hearty recep- 
tion than in Aberdeenshire; and, at the period when 
an insane attempt to copy France had been made in 
Ireland, perhaps this matter was not deemed alto- 
gether useless by Statesmen. The vast multitudes 
who hailed her arrival in the city of Aberdeen, 
appeared to have been drawn from a_ considerable 
distance. There could be no doubt that in the 
principal street of that city—which has a most im- 
posing efiect, from its length in one straight line, 
its breadth, and the uniform regularity of its white 
granite buildings—there were assembled on that 
morning double the number of all its inhabitants ; 
and many of the parties present must have, there- 
fore, travelled far. The journey onwards to Bal- 
moral was one continued triumphal progress through 
an endless series of flower-formed arches, and amidst 
the most sincere expressions of attachment from a 
very independent class of her Majesty’s people. The 
splendour of the scenery, and the earnest good-will 
manifested everywhere in the journcy, contributed, pro- 
bably enough, to put the Royal party in good humour 
with their new home; and Balmoral Castle gained 
their approval. ‘The matrons of the district, honest, 
hardworking housewives themselves, tell many little 
stories of her Majesty’s activity. ‘They will assure 
any person, who may inquire into these matters, that 
within an hour after her arrival, the Queen was _per- 
fectly acquainted with every nook and pantry in the 
Castle; and from its singular three-cornered, angular 
turnings and windings, the picking up of that acquaint- 
ance must have been a work of dilliculty. Others 
who approve more of out of door exercise, say 
that before sunset her Majesty had reached the top 


'of Cairn Gowan, and enjoyed, certainly, a prospect 


not to be often realized. The habits of the suite were 
necessarily regulated somewhat by the activity and 
energy of the movements of their superiors, and they 
were occasionally more laborious and rapid than many 
ladies would care to pursue. For some days after their 
arrival at Balmoral, a number of policemen, some of 
them, we believe, from London, were stationed at the 
gates and on the grounds. ‘The precaution against 
over-curious intruders was, however, found to be alto- 
gether unnecessary. The only persons who approached 
the place were on business. The policemen were the 
only idle people to be seen, and they gradually disap- 
peared, Mr. Punch, we believe, in his zeal for the 
comfort of his Queen, scolded the Scotch very seriously, 
for a professional wit, on their inquisitiveness; and, in 
proof thereof, quoted the title at least of a sheet pub- 
lished daily—fifty miles from the Castle, under the am- 
bitious name of the Balmoral Guide. Mr. Punch was 
misinformed, for we rather think that this literary 
speculation originated with, and was conducted by, an 
Englishman. ‘The people of the district discriminated, 
we must say, with very nice tact, between the periods 
when, without impropriety, they might manifest their 
feelings of loyalty, or indulge a natural curiosity to see 
the Queen, the Prince, and all the other great folks, 
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but particularly the small folks—for it seemed always a 
objects of curiosity—and those when it would have 
been annoying and disrespectful to intrude on the pri- 
vacy and retirement which the Monarch has surely an 
equal right to expect with her subjects. So at no 
time could a stranger have supposed, from anything 
visible at Balmoral, or for miles on either side, that 
any more remarkable mn was resident there than 


“the great Earl,” or the laird and his family, for whose | 


accommodation the original mansion had been built. 
Mr. Punch himself could not have been more courte- 
ously dealt with in that respect, if he had received and 
followed the good advice to take summer lodgings at 
Ballater, and drink the waters of Pannanich, which are 
eminently antibilious; or submitted his person to the 
heaviest shower-bath of the wells—which we take to 
be a cooling process of ablution; and one in favour with 
cripples, who say they derive great advantage from the 
waters, discovered in a series of dreams to «n old bed- 
ridden female some hundred years ago—for the effectual 
cure and removal of all her maladies. 

A number of cottages have been erected in the 
vicinity of Balmoral, and a considerable population |. 
gathered together on the river for two miles eastward, 
both on the north and south banks of the Dee. The 
cottages are generally remarkable for their neatness, | 
their little gardens, and the apparent attention of the 
people to floriculture. All their windows are profusely || 
decorated with roses and fuschia, and the neighbour- 
hood wears a satisfactory air of comfort. A mile be- 
neath the castle, at a spot where the Dee labours 
roughly over a rocky bed, a suspension bridge has been 


thrown over the river, communicating with the church | 


and school of Crathie on the north bank. Towards 
the bridge, on the south side, a few cottages in the old 
style of clachans still remain. Their inmates were, 
we believe, repeatedly visited by their Royal neigh- 
bours, who evinced considerable interest in their wel- 
fare. We have heard that her Majesty intends to 
establish a new school, neither at Balmoral nor Crathie, 
but at Ballater, six or seven miles eastward. There are 


few districts of country in which elementary education | 
is better conducted than in Aberdeenshire, and one or | 


two more of the eastern counties, where the school- 
masters may participate in the Dick Bequest ; which, 
originating with a private gentleman, secured for the} 
teachers, in the numerous parishes to which it applies, 
all those reasonable advantages many years ago, that 
are now generally sought for the profession. Still 
there is room for new and improved schools in several 
of these terrible parishes, where a minister may live 
habitually forty miles from some of his parishioners, 
but without passing over his ecclesiastical domain. 
The chain-bridge of Crathie is a pretty toy. Its 
slender wires and chains have~in Advantage, in giving 
ing like an electric shock to passengers who 
look down to the angry current, and the fierce rocks 
with the black pools between them, streaked occasion- 
ally with white ; and begin then to contemplate the 
ity of iron between them and adangerous calamity. 
trustees of this aerial structure have taken the pre- 
caution of affixing boards at each end of the bridge, 
whereon, in very large letters, of size commensurate 
with the i of the announcement, the public 


children were the greatest | plimen’ 





are warned against allowing two loaded carts to be on 


the bridge at the same time. The is Com- 
tary to the literature of Highland carters, for it 
makes the risk of life a penalty of incapacity to read 
notices of traps by the road trustees. Upon 
the proposed visit of the Court to that quarter being 
nile’ known, the eehdge wus tested wih o-tnusewn 
certain its capacity to bear the Royal carriages. It was 

pronounced safe, but the party crossed the river at 
Ballater, and declined the experiment. 

Crathie church stands high on one of the hills that 
border Dee. The view from the church is very fine, 
‘and stretches a considerable distance westward. The 
‘church itself is a large and unpretending building, with 
he small clump of trees surrounding it on the little 
platform selected for its site. The services are con- 
‘ducted in two languages by the same minister. 
lish is used for the first, and Gaelic for the second ser- 
vice. The Queen and Prince Albert regularly attended 
the first service during their residence at Balmoral. 
This circumstance considerably increased the 
gation on the first Sabbath forenoon; but the differ- 
ence was not, we believe, remarkable on any other day. 
In this revolutionary year, when emperors and monarchs 
have been flying hither and thither, in the utmost eon- 
‘fusion and consternation, from their subjects, the visits 
‘of our Sovereign to Crathie church attested clearly 
the strength of constitutional principles. The personal 
| Popularity of the Queen is unquestionably an element 
not to be overlooked; but we doubt the possibility of 
an absolute monarch, or an intriguing monarch, ever 
being again popular in any European country. The 
Emperor Nicholas is feared; but he is not a person 
“likely to be loved. Even Nicholas might have envied 
the simplicity apparent in all the British Monarch’s 
proceedings in the Highlands. The Queen and the 
Prince occupied one of the front seats in the gallery. 
They were not surrounded by guards or courtiers; but 
a farmer’s family were seated to the right and another 
to the left of their pew, and the seats behind were 
occupied by persons of the same class. A country 
squireen and his wife would have made more bustle 
than Prince Albert and the highest lady of the land, 
in their attendance on public worship. Their route to 
and from church lay by a narrow lane between the 








church and the ricketty chain-bridge; and the same 
line i is followed by three-fourths of the 

Down this narrow lane walked together prince and 
‘peasant—the Queen and the p laided Highland matrons, 
in their white caps, with their little bibles 

| wrapped in a snow-white ’kerchief, and a sprig of thyme, 
| sonthern-arood, or of rosemary, placed between the 
leaves. The blue bonnet and the jewelled crown met once 
more, in better times, perhaps, than when the ancestors 


of that Royal lady—daring, fierce, and gallant 
hunted, amongst the wide forests of the Dee, the wolf 
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peasantry was very creditable to their discernment; 
it formed in some respects the highest courtesy; they 
neither sought to avoid nor to mect the Royal party 
—the Queen, the Prince, and one or two ladies who 
accompanied them ; they neither quickened their pace 
to eseape from their fellow-worshippers, nor slackened 
it.to be in the way, from motives of curiosity; but the 
congregation walked on to the south side of the bridge, 
where a carriage waited for the Queen, exactly as if no 

personages had been amongst them than are 
to be found in the ordinary elements of a country con- 
gregation, where the heritors do not attend the parish 
church. The family of a small heritor would have 
exhibited far more exclusiveness than their Sovereign. 

The proceeding was an excellent sermon. The parish 
minister delivered plain practical discourses of an 
Evangelical character; but not more striking to those 
who not merely hear, but ponder over what they see, 
than the homily delivered by the Queen. It was 
aliogether a pleasant, and may have been a profitable, 
lesson, regarding the ultimate equality of men before 
their Maker, thus to find the greatest monarch of the 
world going and coming from the house of prayer, and 
worshipping there, in company with the hard-toiled 
peasant and the humble cottager in one of the distant 
parishes of her wide dominions. 

From religion to deer-stalking the leap is broad ; 
but we may remark that this district, ever famous for 
its attractions to the sportsman, seemed to gain largely 
in the esteem of the Prince as a sporting country, 
by his daily experience. The deer around Balmoral 
are wild; but that is a recommendation to a good sports- 
man. They will not be shot without a great amount 
of fatigue, patient labour, and some skill. All other 
descriptions of game are very abundant—according to 
the farmers, “they are too numerous.”’ 

The numbers of muirfowls on Lochnagar, and seve- 
ral of the other muirs and mountains, are quite aston- 
ishing. In the thickets of the forests lurk still great 
numbers of game, although the wolves and the boars 
of preceding ages have been long exterminated, and 
even a wild cat is seldom seen. Another description 
of animal, more disagreeable than the wildest boar ever 
speared on the Muick, is also wearing out of the 
Highlands. Forty or fifty years since, and even at a 
much nearer period, several species of the serpent 
tribe were quite common amongst the heather, in the 
woods, at the roots of hedges, in the trunks of old 
trees, and amongst the crevices of old walls. Although 
there were different species, still they all passed under 
the general name of adders. The adder proper is a 
beautiful serpent, with a rich yellow ground and numer- 
ous spots; but mischievous and venomous. Their 
bite is productive of very bad consequences, and may 
even prove fatal, although instances of that nature are 
a in - country. We have seen them, within 

wenty years, fully three feet long. were easil 

killed, by following the example of oy eer 
——the most useful bird of Africa to the colonists— 
which hits the snakes on the head with his wing, and 
makes an end of them. As Mr. Berkeley said 
of ihe poachers, so it was true of the adders, that a 
good punch on the head was the best remedy for their 
practices. Undoubtedly, however, all wild and wicked 
Creatures——crecping, running, and flying—have be- 
Come scarce in the Highlands since the march of iutel- 
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lect began to be felt there ; but the revival and exten. 
sion of deer forests, aud artificial wildernesses, will 
give them room and scope once more; and we 
have revivals of the wild cat of the Higchlands—fero- 
cious animals, that sometimes reached the dimensions 
of Mr. Van Amburgh’s black tiger. 

The author of the “ Episodes of Insect Life’’ would 
find his account in a journey to this portion of the 
Highlands. In the summer months the supply of in- 
sects is most abundant. Occasionally their multitudes 
are inconvenient. Ants and gnats he would meet of 
all the different species—the latter annoying the cattle 
in the woods most unmercifully,and the former pursuing 
their industrial avocations with abundant success. We 
have seen great havoc made amongst a nation of ants 
by a gig wheel, while the poor insects were employed 
in dragging their winter’s provender over one of those 
nice smooth roads for which the Highlands are cele- 
brated, These calamities and catastrophes must re- 
semble to the poor ants the visitations of cholera, an 
earthquake, or an inundation, to the human race. Still, 
the insect world takes tertible vengeance on the perpe- 
trators. People who love to lounge in woods, and 
rest on mossy banks, should always beat up their 
neighbourhood first, and make an acquaintance with 
its inhabitants. : 

Very many years since, in a warm harvest after- 
noon, we were speculating with some friends on the 
beauty of one of those Highland landscapes; and al- 
though our party was not numerous, yet they managed to 
stray along the banks of oneof the tributaries of this same 
Dee. One ignorant person of our party most unfortu- 
nately appropriated the property belonging to a nation 
of ants; for the bank was quite pleasant, and the seat 
promised to be agreeable. ‘The ants speedily began 
to resent this invasion; but for some time their arch 
enemy could not comprehend all the sensations that 
they inflicted, although the position was annoying. 
Ultimately, however, they were observed moving, im 
companies of tens and twenties, over mountains of me- 
rinoes, across plains of gauze, and through tangled fo- 
rests of ribbons, to the attack. The alarm was given, 
and their invader made a rapid retreat, after destroy- 
ing a considerable part of the works, and carried off 
hundreds of prisoners in her flight, whom their captor 
would haye gladly exchanged or released; but they 
would only move by compulsion, and they would not 
be disarmed. ‘The predicament was most ludicrous 
for any member of a pic-nic or rambling party, and was 
rendered more delicate by the fact that the sufferer 
was a lady who bore her experience in the study of en- 
tomology more patiently than many of her friends 
might have done ; yet these wicked, revengeful ants 
spoiled an afternoon. 

A beautiful walk leads from Crathie Bridge, om the 
south side of the river, through the Birks of Abergeldy, 
to Ballater. The first cup of the Dee, after passing 
the bridge, is uncultivated woodland on. both 







banks of the river, rise very 
grey precipices; and in the narrow 
them flows the Dee, kissed by a | l 
their own clear river. The rocks again appr 

other, the river makes. through 
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mens of the old Scottish dialect, it matters little whe- 


opening is this time extensive, and spreads out into the 
policies and farms of Abergeldie. The castle is a large 
building, on a beautiful site, by the banks of the Dee, 
surrounded by its gardens, lawns, and a noble forest 
of splendid birches. To the southward, cultivation 
has crept far up the low hills that rise between the 
Dee and Lochnagar. The Geldie, another stream fed 
by that remarkable mountain, runs through the estate, 
and confers on it a name. The farms are kept in 
beautiful order, and the neat hedgerows remind the 
rs of the best English or Scotch counties. 
The north banks of the river do not, at this point, vary 
greatly from the character that they have hitherto main- 
tained—a narrow strip of cultivated land, with a few 
backed by huge pine-covered hills. But the 
haughs of Abergeldie, and the hills rising out of them, 
form a sweet and inland scene, where cultivation has 
been carried forward in the most scientific manner; and 
art has done its utmost to beautify nature, where na- 
ture needed such adornment least. 

Some cottages on the estate, with their gardens and 
shrubberies, the evergreen bushes round the doors, 
and the roses and honeysuckles screening the windows, 
form perfect specimens of cottage architecture, and 
tempt wearied citizens, harassed by a hundred cares, 
and despoiled even of heaven’s air, except in an adul- 
terated state, to envy the Abergeldie foresters. The 
blue, sad peaks of Lochnagar, that have accompanied 
and will accompany the traveller so far, seem to watch 
over this beautiful valley ; and one road to the moun- 
tain, although not the easiest, runs immediately south 
from the castle. The Queen is believed to have ex- 
pressed a wish to purchase Abergeldie, but the entail 
laws of Scotland stand in the way ; and her Majesty has 
only yet acquired Birkhill. It is certain that the 
Queen’s walks were repeatedly extended to Abergeldie, 
which is the first estate on the river in the possession of 
the Gordon family, who are numerous and powerful in the 
gountry to the eastward. The Gordons, like the Far- 
quharsons and Erskines, held, and still hold, immense 
tracts of the east country. The Gordons were the 
most powerful family in the north of Scotland. Lat- 
terly, their most extensive estates, held by the Duke of 
Gordon, have passed to the Duke of Richmond; and the 
Marquis of Huntly, whose estates are chieflyon the Dee, 
may be considered the head of the family. The Earl 
of Aberdeen is also a Gordon, although of a younger 
branch. His brother, Sir Robert Gordon, while 
resident at Balmoral, was only a tenant of the castle; 
and we believe that this very powerful family, whose 
wealth and numbers conferred upou their chief great 
influence in the State during the most troublous times, 
never extended their possessions farther westward than 
Abergeldie. 

There is a splendid old Scotch air, “The Birks o’ 
Abergeldie,’’ composed, probably, by some unknown 
peasant of Deeside centuries ago, which Robert Burns 

i for his song, “The Birks of Aberfeldy.” 
Aberfeldy is ir. Perthshire; and Abergeldic on the Dee 
may have some reason to complain that Burns so un- 
@eremoniously stole both the air and the chorus; but 
he improved the words adapted to the air, for Aber- 
deenshire has somehow always succeeded better in 
music than in poetry. The old song of “ ‘The Birks 
o’ Abergeldie”’ is a horrid doggerel. There are several 
versions given of the original song; and except as speci- 
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ther there be many or few. There is not a spark of 
poetry in either of them. For the purpose stated, as 
a specimen of the old Saton or Danish dialtct of the 
district, we copy two or three of the verses we have 
heard:— 
“ Bonnie lassie will ye go, 
Will ye go, will ye go, 
Bonnie lassie, will ye go, 
To the birks o’ Abergeldie? 
Ye sall get a gown o’ silk, 
A gown o’ silk, a gown o’ silk, 
Ye sall get a gown o’ silk, 
And a coat o’ callimankie. 
“ Na, kind sir, I dare na gang, 
I dare na gang, I dare na gang, 
Na, kind sir, | dare na gang, 
My minny will be angry; 
Sair, sair, wad she flyte, 
Wad she flyte, wad she flyte; 
Sair, sair, wad she flyte, 
And sair wad she ban me. 
“Ye'll put on my grey plaid, 
My grey plaid, my grey plaid, 
Ye’ll put on my grey plaid, 
An’ y’re minnie wad misken ye. 
My daddie he would flyte and ban, 
Flyte and ban, flyte and ban, 
My daddie he would flyte and ban, 
An’ minnie wad be angry.” 

These considerations do not appear to have influ- 
enced the lady, however, for the moral of the song rests 
probably in the last verse :— 

“ Bonnie lassie, are ye come, 
Are ye, tired an’ weary, come? 
Bonnie lassie, will ye stay, 
At the birks o’ Abergeldie? 
Abergeldie’s birks are cauld birks, 
Cauld birks, cauld birks; 
Abergeldie’s birks are cauld birks, 
An’ I am weet an’ weary.” 


“ All that’s bright must fade ;’’ and the brightness 
and beauty of Abergeldie is getting marred as the 
afternoon closes in, for the mist is creeping down from 
Lochnagar. On the opposite side of the river, a tra- 
veller could find shelter, if not at an inn, in a public- 
house ; but on the south side, there is no accommo- 
dation of that sort for travellers. The houses on the 
north side of the river, are, for some miles, the worst 
on the Dee beneath Inverey. On the south side, 
leaving Abergeldie, the road crosses Craignaban, and 
the river passes through one of its basins, resembling, 
in many respects, that which precedes Abergeldie. 
The wood extends close down to the river on the 
south side, and the pines have climbed high upon 
Craignaban ; but higher still rise the old grey preci- 
pices of its summit, where tradition says that the 
Picts concealed themselves when hard pressed by their 
foes. Opening out through another gorge, where the 
Girnock falls into the Dee, the river escapes into a 
wide valley, in which there is a considerable popula- 
tion, a number of farms and corn-fields ing down 
close to the river, and rising high up on the cold hills. 
The Dee turns off to the left, and the road to the 
right; the river to wind round the base of Craig-Youzie, 
and the road to over its shoulder. Craig- 
Youzie (the hill of firs), although of moderate height, is 
of great extent, and still merits its title well; for it is 
covered with prosperous plantations of fir from the 
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base to the summit, except in places where parks and 
farms have been cut out of the forest, and they are 


‘ sheltered and warmed by the thick woods around 


them. Over the summit of the hill, a rich view re- 
wards the weary walk. The ruins of old castles tell 
that the country has been long cultivated. The valley 
to the east is closed in by Craigendarroch on the 
north, and Pannanich Crags on the south side of the 
river. Within the limited compass of a few miles, 
there is every variety of scenery :—Richly-tilled 
land, the red heath on the northern mountain, the 
green woods around and before on every side, the 
grey crags that form literally the brows of every hill, 
the clear river winding through the deep valleys, the 
sweet little village of Ballater in a sheltered nook at the 
foot of the “rock of oaks,’’ backed by the “rock of 
ravens,’’ many trim, neat cottages scattered “ here and 
there,’ displaying all the cheerfulness that the world 
is gathering around summer villages, and the openings 
of Glengairn and Glenmuick—make altogether a charm- 
ing prospect, of which the eye never wearies. The Dee 
sweeps round Craig Youzie to the north to meet its large 
tributary the Gairn, which, rising in Benavyon, has a 
course nearly as long as the Dee itself; and Gairnside 
las scenery almost equal to that on the greater river, a 
considerable population, and another of those exquisite 
airs so singularly common in a country whose ballad 
poetry is far beneath mediocrity. Immediately on receiv- 
ing the Gairn, the Dee turns sharp round the east side of 
Cairn Youzie, through the narrow pass between it and 
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Craigendarroch, to the south, and mects the Muick— 
a remarkable and important tributary, throwing in the 
last accession of waters that the Dee gathers out of 
Lochnagar. The scenery in this pass is magnificent. 
The vast woods of Craig Youzie come close to the river 
bank; and the ascent upwards on Craigendarroch, al- 
most precipitous in many parts, is richly clothed with 
thriving birches and pines. We have at last cleared 
Braemar and the parish of Crathie. A large, old- 
fashioned, ill-kept house, with a grave-yard at one 
gable, somewhat in the rear, and a large corn 
yard, with office-houses at the other—but with no 
church near—is the manse of Glenmuick; and that 
much-neglected garden, formed out of a bank slop- 
ing down to the Muick, immediately on its con- 
fluence with the Dee, is the manse garden, which 
might be made so very pretty at little or no cost, and 
is yet so sad and darksome evenin June. The church 
has been removed to the village of Ballater, but the 
churchyard remains. ‘To the village of Ballater the 
tourist had better follow the church—it is a lovely 
walk of half-a-mile—and then over the wooden bridge, 
erected as a substitute for one destroyed by the Dee 
nearly twenty years since, while the first house after 
passing the bridge—a cheerful, hospitable looking 
house, with a very pretty flower-garden at its side— 
is the Monaltrie Arms, where Mr. Ross takes care that 
the comforts of the interior shall not belie the promises 
made by the exterior of his hostelry. The “Monaltrie 
Arms” is exactly forty-two miles from Aberdeena 





LIBERTY. 


AN ODE, 


NAME most glorions! name profan’d, 

Yet thy purity unstain’d; 
Spirit-stirring name! 

Spell of ancient potency, 

Life of ancient poesy, 

Dare a bard, unknown to fame, 

Lift thy banner, and proclaim 

Loud thy glory, Liberty? 

Where the northern breezes blow, 

In the clime of mist and snow, 

Burns with purer, steadier flame, 

Love of freedom, fiery zeal, 

Eastern slave car. never feel. 


An airy, many-noted voice 
Bids the bright summer woods rejoice: 
From ev'ry bough, from every spray, 
Thick falls the warbled roundelay ; 
Blend with the linnet’s low refrain, 
The blackbird’s tone, the throstle’s strain; 
Coming winter’s welcome bird 
Joins with an unobtrusive song ; 
While in the intervals are heard, 
From the wild darling of the sky, 
Such bursts of glorious 
As half to heaven, half to earth belong! 
Oh! ne'er, within the prison bound, 
Can gentlest hand, or sweetest food 
Excite to utterance such sound 
As echoes through the wood; 
The exulting sense of liberty 
Awakes the sylvan melody. 
Where Libyan solitudes extend 





Beneath the shadeless day, 


Save where the palm is seen to bend, 
Weary wayfarer’s welcome friend— 
Where oft resumes the toilsome way 
The pilgrim, cheer’d by prospect gay, 
When, neath far foliage, seems to gleam 
The palm, reflected in a stream; 
But, gain’d the spot, the picture fair 
Fades into the deceitful air— 
Tuere, "neath that sun, that cloudless sky, 
With a most tameless majesty, 
Ignorant of curb or rein, 
Bounds the zebra o’er the plain, 
In the pride of liberty. 


Thou, who dost bid the flying fire 
Utter afar thy light desire, 
Think not the dweller of the wild, 
Free as the desert heaving wind, 
Will suffer thee his neck to bind, 
Never by human yoke defil'd ; 
Vain are thy utmost efforts, vain, 
He hates, and he contemus the chain ; 
Weak as the withes a Samson to restrain ! 
Erst oriental pride desir’d 
To sway the fiery Greek; 
But to submission meek, 
To adulation low— 
By freeborn magnanimity inspir’d— 
Ne’er bent the hunglity and courageous foe, 
Vainly the royal madman* deem’d 
His human pow’r divine; 
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* Xerxes a 
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While courtiers fed the fancy sweet, 
Lalling the monarch as he dream’d, 
And, bowing lowly at his feet, 
Beheld a godhead in the stripling shine. 


Contemn’'d his dignity the ocean, 
Laugh’d, with a myriad voice, the surge, 
And in its wild, unheedful motion, 
Threw off the idiotic scourge. 
As buoyant, from barbaric strife, 
Undaunted Greece arose ; 
Endued with early strength and life, 
All glorious and all ies, 
, Victory! 
She mock’d her despicable foes. 


The liberty Achaia gain’d, 
And long from violence maintain’d— 
That nourish’d song and speech divine, 
Art, and philosophy benign ; 
The majesty of blind old Homer’s tale ; 
Melpomene’s sad, soul-entrancing wail ; 
The ecstatic music of the Golden Lyre ;* 
Heart thrilling oratory’s fire, 
Pass'd from that bright and sunny clime, 

And found awhile a home 

In shepherd-founded Rome, 

And bore her fruits sublime ; 
Then flew with an increasing smile, 
And gain’d the shore of fair Britannia’s isle. 


Nor less the triamphs she hath won 
Beneath our heeven’s paler blue, 

The feebler lustre of our sun. 

As, never to prevailing storms 

The oak his knotty growth conforms, 

But thrusts, in high defiant pride, 

His twisted arms on ev'ry side— 

Unmov'd by fear or soft delight, 

By winter drear, or summer bright, 
To his fair birthright, freedom, true, 

Defender of his native land, 

The stubborn Briton takes his stand. 


Beneath fair Liberty’s benignant sway, 
We hail a glorious intellectual day, 
Whose swift increasing splendours rise, 
For southern sun and skies, 
To bless our northern eyes; 
Splendours that boundlessly surpass 
The brightest lustre ever shed 
By Freedom on the land where bled, 
With the three hundred, brave Leonidas ! 
Home of the freeborn and the brave, 
Thou rock of the Atlantic wave, 
The exile’s rest, the refuge of the slave ; 
The grandeur of the theme might raise 
To an unwonted dignity the praise, 
Did thy ignoble child proclaim 
The glorious deeds of thine, 
That long, illustrious line, 
The sons of Liberty and Fame. 
More to the Muse the arts of peace belong, 
Or British feats of aris might swell the song; 
“ But Peace hath victories not less than War;” 


And, with an iron finger, traced 

In symbols, ne’er to be effaced, 
Upon the earth his name ; 

Conflicting elements combin’d,’ 4 

A-steed that emulates the wind 
me yokes to the resounding car, 

And whirls the pond’rous chariot afar. 

Swift o’er the main the fleets of commerce fly, 
And bear to many a distant strand 
The product of the British hand, 

For Lydian gold, or spice of Araby : 
Ascends to heaven a Babel roar, 
Where, through the mighty city pour 
Wanderers from many a foreign shore ; 
Daring to stem the watery way 
From frozen Thule, or Cathay,* 

Or from that late discover’d world, 
The Macedonian} never knew— 
Where Roman eagle never flew. 
’Neath Autumn’s fruit-maturing hand, 
The golden crops wave o’er the land ; 
In peace and freedom meet the swains, 
And strip their splendour from the plains, 
At eventide, with harmless mirtb, 
Welcome the bounty of the earth. 
Beneath the castle’s wall the cot 
Rises in sweet, sequester’d spot ; 

The peasant stands by noble’s side, 
Secure from tyrannizing pride. 


Oh, ever, ever Heaven be blest! 

No slavery can rest 

Upon our sea-beat shore. 
Dragg’d from its secret hiding-place, 
No villainy may meet with grace. 
Majestic Freedom sweeps along, 

And brings in her illustrious train, 
World-conquering science, hate of wrong, 
Religion pure, soul-soothing song ; 

For Liberty is she, of yore, 
When things of earth names heavenly rs sg 

Styl’'d Mussg, inspirer of the poet's strain. 

‘Before the fiery glance 

Of that deep sparkling eye, 
Wan-fac’d Intolerance, 

Red Persecution, fly. 


Lo! where the dawning bright 
Throws o’er the sky a golden light. 
The Apennines have caught the beam, 
The Pyrenean summits gleam ; 

On the Switzer’s mountain lakes, 

Growing still, the radiance breaks ; 

Glad Germania descries 

Glory unwonted in the skies. 

Dark thund’rous clouds, of bloody hue, 
Deepen the brilliance of th’ unclouded blue; 

On the earth have fallen show’rs, 

Hissing show’rs of blood fraternal ; 
While the gloomy tempest lours, 

Langh the potentates infernal ; 

Cries of battle, like a knell, 

On the maddened heaving swell. 


Love from thy battlements repell’d ; 
Son and father, husband, wife, 
Whetting sharp the savage knife ; 
Shrieks ascending to the skies, 
Combat’s clamours, dying cries ! 
But through the clouds of anarchy 
Bright bursts the sun of Liberty— 


regions 
Indignant Discord flies, with disappointed yell. 














* The East. t Alexander the Great. 
} Lutetia—the old Roman name for Paris, 








Wide o'er the world, swift as the lightning’s gleam, 
With step untrammell’d flies triamphant steam ; 
Before that earth-embracing stride 
The cavern’s secrets open wide 
To the bright gaze of the unwonted day— 
Fall lofty hills, and crumble rocks away. 
Pale Ignorance, sad Superstition yield, 
Acknowledge conquest, and forsake the field. 
The nations’ prejudices fade, 
As, sun-dispell’d, the unwilling shade ; 
Borne on the wings of fire, 
Instructed by the lyre, 
Men know themselves as men, 


And hail primeval brotherhood again ! 
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Yet o'er the world, blood-dripping War 
Rides in his kingdom-shaking car, 
But not enthron’d an idol now : 
Abhorr’d his homicidal brow. 
Slow, stragglingly, but bright, 
On the rapt nations bursts the light ; 
Earth’s habitants to heaven gaze, 
Sanning their souls in living rays. 
Nor Thou! enwrap thee in the night, 
Brightest of isles old Ocean that adorn ! 
Modern Liberty’s first-born, 
My country! rise, and greet the morn! 
Let ancient Britain lead the van 


In the high progress of immortal Man ! 
J. Ht" 
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BOOK III. 


(Continued from vol. 15, page 824.) 


Tue 10TH Avoust, AND THE 2p SEPTEMBER, 


CHAPTER IV. 


LOUIS XVI. AND MARIE ANTOINETTE, 


As Gracchus Antiboul and Charles Clement passed, 
the sentry, who stood inside the grille of the Tuileries, 
appeared to examine them attentively. He was a Swiss, 
and maintained, even while fixing his eyes curiously on 
them, all that rigid air of discipline which characterized 
his corps. 

“ Salut,” said Antiboul, his eyes fixed full on the 
soldier. 

“ Peuple,” replied the Swiss, in his thick accent. 

“ Open,” continued the Republican. 

The soldier called a man who stood in the background, 
and who, advancing, inserted a key in the lock, and opened 
the gate. The young men entered, and the grille closed 
quickly behind them. The man said nothing, but moved 
across the court before them, and soon reached a small 
door in the body of the palace. Here a man in livery 
was stationed, who seemed waiting for them. Without 
asking any questions, he motioned them to follow him, 
and began ascending the narrow stairs which, until lately, 
served the kings and princes of France to reach their 
private apartments. 

“ Courage,” said Gracchus, pressing his friend’ $ arm. 

“ But why this interview with the King and Queen?” 
replied Charles. “ It can lead to no good.” 

“Tt was necessary to reach the others, We are bound 
to nothing,” answered Antiboul. 

“ But we shall be questioned closely; and, just as the 
last blow is about to be given to the Monarchy with our 
connivance, I shall feel in a false position.” 

“Do you think the King is not as fully aware as you 
are of the insurrection of to-morrow ?”’ 

“ Then, why not prevent it ?” 

“ Because Petion, our Maire, king Petion connives at it, 
and will only call out the National Guard to swell our 
army.” 

They had reached the very top of the stairs. 

“ Wait in this salon, gentlemen,” said the servant, re- 
spectfully, “ while I announce you.” 

Antiboul spoke truly. The National Assembly, the 
Commune of Paris, the Maire Petion, the National Guard, | 








} all connived at the insurrection, thus preparing the way 


for their own fall. But as the Court was only striving 
to gain time, and waiting for foreign armies to crush the 
Constitution, and restore despotism, they had no choice, 
There was great fault on both sides ; bat on the part of 
the Court, treachery. 

The two young men stood silent a moment, and then 
the servant returned, and threw open the door of the next 
apartment, 

The two young men entered, and found themselves in 
the presence of two persons. 

The first was a man of heavy features, blue, large, and 
clear eyes, a retreating forehead, an aquiline nose, with 
large and wide-spread nostrils, with a tolerable shaped 
mouth, thick lips, a fresh and even rosy skin, and a 
clear complexion. In shape he was short, thick, and even 
unwieldy, while his whole mien was that of one restless, 
uncertain, and weary ; with an undercurrent of spirits and 
good humour which rarely abandoned him, and made him 
sometimes appear firm when he was most undecided and 
timid: 

This was King Louis XVI. 

The woman was of tall, slim, and graceful carriage, 
with light brown hair, lofty and prominent forehead, blue 
eyes, a nose which, for a woman, was much like that of 
the King ; large mouth, full, projecting lips, a countenance 
beaming with all kinds of emotions, and giving a dreamy 
air of voluptuousness to her whole appearance, while now 
and then came the haughty, scornful smile of an Austrian 
Princess, 

This was Marie Antoinette. 

They were seated side by side, that King and that 
Queen, doomed already, and with but a slight span of life 
between them and eternity. 

Judge not the people hastily, The executions of Louis 
XVI. and Marie Antoinette are sad, terrible, and lament- 
able things, though to me personally no more than the 
execution of any other man and woman who perished on 
the scaffold; but those were not days when men could 
pause and allow clemency and the deep — and hu- 
manity of the human heart to have play, The 
began mild, gentle, calm, glorious. It severed from the 
hand of its kings the sceptre of despotiqm ; it crashed for 
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ever in France the infamous privileges and immunities of 
her aristocracy; it gained representative government. 
There it would and should have stopped; for a population 
educated under Louis XIV., the Regency, and Louis XV. 
could not be fit for a Republic. But the aristocracy fled 
the land to bring in foreign enemies—the Church incited 
the rural population to revolt—the King, guided by Marie 
Antoinette and the future Charles X., became a conspirator 
against his people. He held secret correspondence with 
the enemy. He never sincerely adopted the Constitution. 
The result was ruin to business, doubt, fear of war, utter 
stagnation, starvation, misery, and death for the people, 
who were in turns cajoled, tricked, betrayed, or oppressed. 
The people felt all this, and they took their revenge. 
They did so in a ferocious manner; but they only copied 
their kings, who, during centuries, had made Paris a 
scene of bloodshed and massacre—who plotted the infamous 
St. Bartholomew for years—who, to the very last, punished 
with living death their favourites who offended them, and 
who had brought them up in traditions of assassination, 
murder, massacre, bloodshed, debauchery, infidelity, and 
vice of every kind. 

King Louis XVL., a good-natured man, who wanted to 
be popular, but who had not the firmness to be honest and 
consistent with the nation, paid for his own folly and 
treachery and the crimes of his ancestors, 

Marie Antoinette—despotism incarnate in her ideas— 
perished from not understanding that the day of divine 
right was over, and that if the people wanted a despot, it 
must be one of their own choosing. Bvt nothing but the 
terrible intoxication of the time is any excuse—nothing is 
a palliative for the execution of this woman, who was 
only dangerous in Paris as a flag of conspiracy ; who, sent 
back to her own country, would have been powerless, and 
utterly without influence in the affairs of France, I con- 
sider the man who sent Marie Antoinette to the scaffold, 
on the same level with Charlotte Corday, who assassinated 
in his bath a man who had never injured her, and who, 
whatever his crimes and errors, was still a man. 

But history glorifies Charlotte Corday, and treats the 
President of the Revolutionary Tribunal as a monster. 
He killed a Queen, and Charlotte Corday murdered a Re- 
publican. 

But I have left Gracchus Antiboul and Charles Clement 
in presence of the King and Queen. 

The apartment into which the young Republicans had 
been shown was small, and elegantly furnished, while the 
obscurity of the night was only dissipated by a dull lamp. 

| “ Advance, gentlemen, and be seated,” said Louis X VL, 
pointing to the chairs placed close to himself and the 
Queen. , 

They bowed, placed thefr hats on a chair, and advanced 
to the seats offered them ; while Marie Antoinette fixed her 
eyes somewhat kindly on them, especially on Charles. 
Deeply impressionable herself, and full of the rich affection 
of a woman, she understood the feelings of the young man. 
Perhaps, as a woman, none more loveable was ever known 
than Marie Antoinette. Her whole soul was love, romance, 
passion. But Louis XVI. understood nothing of such 
sentiments; and his wife had to seek in friendship—her 
enemies say in other love—the outpourings of her heart. 

* Gentlemen,”’ said the King with some slight hesita- 
tion, “I am fully aware that I do not count you among 
my friends ; but, at all events, you are loyal enemies, I 
have heard high praise and warm praise of you both, 1 





have been told that you have ideal theories of government ; 
but that you are of those who, if the Constitution were 
successful, would not touch the Monarchy, Am I right?’ 

“Your Majesty, apart from the partial opinion of 
friends, has been rightly informed,’’ said Charles Clement 
respectfully. 

“ Well, then, you are the persons to give me the infor- 
mation I seek. Rumours reach me of coming insurrec- 
tion, of an attempt to overthrow the Monarchy. Person- 
ally, I freely offer up my crown ; but I have my children 
to look to—I cannot part with their heritage. But, Mon- 
sieur,” continued Louis, “ what I ask is this—What do 
the people want ?” 

“ Am I to answer frankly,” said the young man, 

“ Frankly as you would to your friend here,” replied 
the King, who was perfectly sincere; but who, influenced 
now by Charles, would in an hour be influenced the other 
way by his wife and the Count D’ Artois. 

‘‘ Your Majesty,” replied Charles Clement, “ must, if 
you would satisfy the just demands of the people, take 
back Reloust, Claviere, and Servan, or any such other 
ministers who meet with the approval of the majority of 
the National Assembly.” 

Marie Antoinette made an impatient motion, but the 
King staid her. 

“] am then a mere tool of the Assembly!’ said Louis 
XVI. reproachfully. 

“Your Majesty forgets that the Assembly is the nation, 
It would be idle to discuss with your Majesty the abstract 
question of the relative rights of kings and people. The 
knot is cut. The nation has resolved to govern itself ; 
but as it requires a chief magistrate to execute the laws, 
and as, guided by a representative assembly, a king is 
quite compatible with liberty, the nation delegates to 
your Majesty the execution of the laws,” 

“ Better die than be king at that price,” said Marie 
Antoinette passionately, 

“T know not,” said Louis XVI., who loved ease and 
tranquillity above everything ; “to be king thus were, per- 
haps, better than to have the cares and responsibilities of 
reigning really. But is it possible ?” 

“ Possible !” cried Charles Clement ; “your Majesty 
little knows the people. Take the ministers whom the 
Assembly shall support, give them your confidence; ob- 
serve strictly the Constitution; do nothing for some time 
to excite the people; let things get into their proper 
channel ; insist on the instant return of all the emigrants, 
under penalty of confiscation ; and your Majesty’s throne 
is founded upon an unshakable rock.’’ - 

“TI believe it! I believe it !” said Louis XV I., almost 
wildly, without seeing the scornful smile ef Marie 
Antoinette. ; 

“Your Majesty must forbear, above all things, to exer- 
cise the veto granted by the Constitution—” 

“‘ But must I sacrifice the one-half of the clergy #’ said 
the King hastily. 

“Your Majesty will remember that the Assembly has 
only passed a decree against those who have refused to 
swear to the Constitution,’’ answered Clement. 

“I know ; but they believe the oath required of them 
to be contrary to their consciences,” 

“T only answer your Majesty’s questions,” 

“I know it, and I thank you. But, tell me, young 
man, are there not those who seek my life f’—-and Louis 
XVI, looked at him with a scrutinizing air, 








“There are, but very few; and those will never have 
power to carry out their will, if your Majesty and the Na- 
tional Assembly go on in harmony together.” 

“ But then the National Assembly wil! be the real mas- 
ters of France.” 

“ Sire, they are France; while, excuse me, you are but 
the representative of a thing gone by—the irresponsible 
and forcible rule of one over many.” 

“ But,” cried the Queen, impetuously, “ are not the fac- 
tious, the agitators, afraid that we may succeed in restor- 
ing the royal authority, as it came down to my royal hus- 
band, when the fever of rebellion is gone?” 

“ No, Madam,” replied Charles Clement, mildly, “ be- 
canse they know the time is past for that. No reign of 
the bon plaisir can again last in France. The day the 
Etats Genereux met the Monarchy, it was ended. That 
which is dead can never be brought to life.” 

“ But why do the populace hate me ?—why sing they 
atrocious songs under my very windows ?” added Marie 
Antoinette, with tears of grief and rage. 

“‘ Because your Majesty is accused of being against the 
nation, of wishing to restore the regime of Louis XIV., 
even by means of foreign armies; because your Majesty is 
accused of giving absolute and hasty councils ; because the 
people, who feel rather than reason, accuse you of carrying 
on secret correspondence with our enemies.”’ 

Touis XVI. listened almost wildly; while the Queen 
buried her face in her hands. 

“They want my life,” she cried ; “let them take it.” 

“No, Madam,” replied Charles Clement, “they wish 
your Majesty to be the mother of her people, to join with 
the father of his people, as your royal husband has been 
often called, in procuring them happiness, tranquillity, 
good government, and peace; they ask no more.” 

“Young man,” said the King, solemnly, “ and I ask 
honest and good advisers ; can I take the Petions, Ro- 
lands, Clavieres—who betray me to the mob—and trust 
them ?” 

“There are patriots in the National Assembly,’’ an- 
swered Clement. 

“ There are,” said the King, mournfully ; “ but, with 
few exceptions, they have resolved to have done with roy- 
alty. Can I take to my councils those who would make 
of me another Charles I?” 

Charles Clement paused, as if seeking a reply. 

**I love France, I love my people,” continued the King, 
energetically ; “ and if I knew the way to make them hevupy, 
I would. I cannot undo the faults of my ancestors.” 

“T know it,’’ said Charles in a low tone; “your Ma- 
jesty’s position is a difficult one. The Revolution is un- 
chained, and to stop is impossible. All we who lead it can 
do is to direct it to as calm a port as possible.” 

“ Do your duty,” answered the King sadly, “do your 
duty, gentlemen; and I will seek todo mine. God has 
given me a terrible task, and, be it what it may, I will not 
shrink from it.” 

“ And your Majesty will triumph,” said the Queen, with 
that buoyant confidence which so often misled her. 

“ We shall see, for time alone can say,” replied Louis 
XVI; “and now, Monsieur Clement, if you will pass 
through yon door, you will find friends. They are fortu- 
nate to have you as such, for you at least are honest and 
sincere; you do not work against me, and profess to be 
ready to do anything in my service, Go; and if we never 
meet again, remember that Louig XVI, bears you no ill- 
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will becanse you conceive France could be happier with- 
out him.” 

The King turned to his wife; and the two young men, 
much moved, bowed respectfully, and advanced towards the 
door indicated to them. 

Like many others, they had been much won by the 
monarch’s benhomie, and both felt deep regretthat, with 
good intentions and well-meaning instincts, the King 
should not have had firmness, decision, and resolution. 
They knew that one half-hour’s conversation with Marie 
Antoinette, would eradicate even the memory of the ad- 
vice they had given, and determine Louis XVI. to those 
futile attempts at absolutism which sent him and his 
Queen to the scaffold. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE INSURRECTION, 


Tt was four o’clock in the morning, and the insurree- 
tion of the day was already making its preparations. Dan- 
ton, a map of Paris before him, sat in the small room of 
an obscure cabaret, near where once stood the Bastille, 
surrounded by his lieutenants. The room was small, and 
it was therefore as full as it could hold. A solitary lamp, 
placed so as to illumine the map, alone lighted this cave, 
whence was to issue sedition and terror. 

There were present Santerre, the popular brewer of the 
Faubourg St. Antoine ; Legendre, the semi-butcher, semi- 
sailor; Panis and Sarjent, two members of the Muni- 
cipality, who brought the assent of Petion to the deeds of 
the day; Huguenin, Alexandre, Marat, Dubois, Craneé, 
Brune, Mormoro, Dubuisson, Fabre d’Eglantine, Chabot 
the ex-monk ; Laregnie ; Gonchon and Duquesnois, who 
represented Robespierre ; and Carra, Rolondo, Henriot, 
Sillery, Louvet, Laclos, and Barbaroux, who represented 
Roland and Brissot—who, like Robespierre, never compro- 
mised their persons in the details of such affairs. 

An almost perfect silence prevailed. Danton had been 
recognized chief, and he issued his orders. Panis and 
Sarjent were sent to rouse the Faubourg St. Marceau and 
the neighhourhood of the Jardin des Plantes; Laregnie was 
detached to the Faubourg St. Jacques, aided by Malard, Is- 
ambert, and Gibon, who had been at work all night; while 
the rest rapidly dispersed to their respective neighbour- 
hoods to awaken the masses, to give them a direction and 
a password, 

Soon Danton remained alone in the little room, looking 
out upon the place covered with the ruins of the Bastille, 
upon which the dawn was slowly breaking. And Danton 
began to think. That wondrous man who, with honesty and 
principle, might have mastered the Revolution, wanted the 
austerity and contempt for money which characterized 
Robespierre. Hewas purely ambitious. Ambitious of power, 
fond of pleasure, good living, women, wine, and, above all, 
of the intense excitement, of the mortal wear and tear of 





order of genius, Danton scrupled not at means, 
worked for the people, whom he despised, because 
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Danton had, therefore, now but one thought—deep 
anxiety for the success of his conspiracy. Neither he nor 
the Girondins, under whiose impulse he acted in a great 
measure, had any very clear or defined notion of what the 
day was to lead to. Most of them simply desired to hu- 
miliate the King, and force him to abandon all connection 
with the accursed coalition, at the head of which his bro- 
thers were striving to lead foreign armies to the conquest 
of France. The King had for some time been playing with 
the Assembly, delaying, gaining time, evidently deluded 
by the Queen into the belief that an Austrian army would 
be in a month in the capital. 

The Court and the National Assembly were two moral 
forces in . The Court relied on foreign bayonets ; 
the Assembly on the army of the people, and they were 
invoking the people to show their force. Who, under the 
cireumstances, can blame them ? 

Bat on Danton’s shoulders rested the responsibility if 
the insurrection failed; and multitudinous thought» came 
to his mind as he stood, gloomy enough some of them, 
when he was suddenly interrupted. 

“ Good morrow, Dantun!’’ said a sweet voice behind 
him. 

The Tribune of the people turned. The society of a 
woman was the very thing to make him forget the thoughts 
which barned within. 

It was Theroigne, or Lambertine de Méricourt.* This 
beautiful young woman wore a riding-habit of the colour 


of blood, a plumed hat heavy with feathers, a belt with 


pistols, and a sword. 

“It goes bravely,” said she, fiercely ; “ and to-day we 
will laugh at the Austrian.” 

“ It marches,” replied Danton, kissing the lovely but 
fraii and terrible creature; “‘ but until the hour comes for 
business, let us not talk of it. Sacre bleu! I have talked 
all night. Wine there, of the best ; Theroigne, breakfast 
with me.” 

And the terrible Tribune, who was waiting there to set 
his seal on the death-warrant of the Monarchy, at once 
seated himself with the Aspasia of the Faubourg St. 
Antoine; had up such refreshments as the house 
could afford—which, in consideration of the patronage 
of the rich demagogues, was of the very best character 
—and forgot for half-an-hour, in the pleasures of the 
table, and the society of a pretty woman, the whole busi- 
ness in hand, 

At the end of about three quarters of an hour, a knock 
at the door roused them to remembrance of what was 
dawning. 

“ Enter,”’ said Danton, filling his glass. 

A tall man, of commanding aspect, with an air of reck- 
less dissipation, entered. 

It was the Marquis de St. Huruge. 

“ Welcome,” cried Danton to the agitator of the 
Palais Royal, scarcely less influential with the masses 
than himself. 





* The true history of this woman is thus given in Lamertine’s 
admirable and pictaresque work, the “Girondias :”—“Theroigne 
de Méricourt, who commanded the third corps of the army of the 
Fanbourgs, was known among the people by the name of Ia 
Belle Liegoise. ‘The French Revolution had drawn her to Paris, 
as the whirlwind attracts things of no weight. She was the im- 
pure Joan of Are of the public streets. Outraged love had 
plunged her iato disorder, and the vice at which she herself 
blushed, only made her thirst for vengeance. In destroying the 
aristocrats, she fancied she purified her honour, and washed out 
her shame in blood. She was born at the village of Méricourt, 
near Liege, of a family of wealthy farmers, and had received a 
finished education. At the age of seventeen her singular love- 
liness had attracted the attentions of a young scigneur, whose 
chateau was close to her residence. Beloved, sedaced, and de- 
sérted, she had fled from her father’s roof, and taken refuge in 
England, from whence, after a residence of some months, she 
proceeded to France. Introduced to Mirabeau, she knew through 
him Siéyes, Joseph Chenicr, Danton, Kousin, Brissot, and Camille 
Desmoulins. Romme, a mystical republican, infused into her 
mind the German spiri: of illumination. Youth, love, revenge, 
and the contact with this furnace of a revolution, had turned her 
head; and she lived in the intoxication of passions, ideas, and 

Connnected at first with the great innovators of ’89, 

she had passed from their arms into those of rich voluptuaries, who 
her charms dearly. Courtesan of opulence, she became 

the volantary prostitate of the people, and, like her celebrated 
prototypes of Egypt or Rome, she lavished upon liberty the wealth 
she derived from vice. On the first assemblage of the people, 
she appeared in the streets, and devoted her beauty to serve as 
an ensign to the people. Dressed in a riding-habit of the colour 
blood, a plume of feathers in her hat, a sabre by her side, and 
pistols in her belt, she hastened to join every insurrection. 
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their conduct. Sometimes she spoke at the Cordeliers. Camille 
Desmoulins mentions the enthusiasm her created :— 
‘ Her similes, says he, ‘ were drawn from the Bible and Pindar— 
it was the eloquence of a Judith” She proposed to build the 
palace of the representative body on the site of the Bastille. 
‘To found and embellish this edifice, said she, ‘let us strip 
ourselves of our ornaments, our gold, our jewels. I will be 
the first to set the example;’ and with these words she tore off her 
ornaments in the tribune. Her ascendancy during the emeutes was 
so great, that with a single sign she condemned or acquitted a 
victim, and the Royalists trembled to meet her. During this 
period, by one of those chances that appear like the premeditated 
vengeance of destiny, she recognized in Paris the young Belgian 
gentleman who had seduced and abandoned her. Her look told 
him how great was his danger, and he sought to avert it by im- 
ploring her pardon. ‘My pardon,’ said she, ‘ at what price can 
you purchase it? My innocence gone, my family lost to me, my 
brothers and sisters pursued in their own country by the jeers 
and sarcasms of their kindred ; the malediction of my father, my 
exile from my native land, my enrolment amongst the infamous 
easte of courtesans, the blood with which my days have been and 
will be stained, that imperishable curse attached to my name, in- 
stead of that immortality of virtue, which you have taught me to 
doubt. Is it for this that you would purchase my forgiveness ? 
Do you know any price on earth capable of purchasing it?” The 
young man made no reply. Theroigne had not the generosity to 
forgive him, and he perished in the massacres of September. . In 
proportion as the Revolution beeame more bloody, she plunged 
deeper into it—she could no longer exist without the feverish 
excitement of public emotion, however her early leaning to the 
Girondist party—and she also wished to stay the progress of the 
Revolution ; but there were women whose power was superior 
to her own. | 


on the terrace of the Feuillans, on the 31st May. This 
ment, more terrible than death, turned her brain; and was 
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« Welcome, citizen sans-cullotes,” replied the Marquis; 
« and doubly welcome to thee, my bonny Theroigne. This 
is ‘a great day—a splendid day. The King will learn 
what it is to tamper with his people.” 

«But,’’ cried Danton, a little excited by his libations, 
« but will the Assembly know how to act when thus backed 
by the people? They are talkers, not actors.” 

« Don’t fear, my friend,” said Huruge with a sinister 
smile; “they must act. The whole royal fournée dis- 
patched, they must do something.’ , 

« You don’t mean to touch the King ¢” asked Danton, 
fiercely. 

«“ What are we rising for but to have an end of the 
chateau,” observed the Marquis, sullenly. 

« Bah !’’ said Danton, “ you must have a puppet. As 
well Louis XVI. as Loais XVII. All we want to let him 
sce is, that if he bas the name of master, we have the 
reality. He will learn that to-day.” 

“You may keep veto if you like,” cried Theroigne ; 
“ but I demand the Austrian.” 

“ What for ?” asked Danton, fiercely. 

“To march through all Paris, and show her what 
hovels poor mothers live in, while she conspires against 
them in her palace.” 

« But why this hate ?” 

“Ts she not one of us ?” said Theroigne, repeating the 
popular opinion about Marie Antoinette ; “and how dares 
she live, respected and surrounded with luxury, in a 
palace, while we are pointed at as lost and worthless 
ereatures ?” 

Thus spake the outcast from among women, a class 
who have no pity, no mercy for those of their own sex who 
sin, and yet are not touched with the brand of shame; 
who are frail with impunity, and who receive all honour 
and love. The popular opinion is, that such was Marie 
Antoinette; but with that we have nothing to do; 
whatever her faults as a woman, as a wife, as a queen, 
she expiated them. 

“ Theroigne,” replied Danton, “ you are a fool. If one 
finger be laid upon the person of King, or Queen, or 
Princes, our plot is ruined.” 

“If they outlive the day,” replied St. Huruge, “ our 
plans are abortive.” 

“ Do as you will,” said Danton; “ I wash my hands of 
all connivance in anything like assassination.” 

“ We shall see,’’ was the answer of St. Huruge, who 
looked expressively at Theroigne ; but Theroigne was for 
the moment the “ friend” of Danton, and she appeared in- 
fluenced by his words, 

A dull murmur on the Place de la Revolution now gave 
tuken that the army of the insurrection was collecting. 
St. Huruge and Theroigne went out to reconnoitre, and 
Danton once more remained alone. 

It was dawn, and several battalions of the National 
Guard had taken up positions on the outskirts of the 
Place de la Bastille, their arms piled, not to resist the as- 
sembling of the people, but purposely sent by Petion to 
fraternize with the masses, and swell the vast mob who 
were about to fill Paris with insurrection. They were 
picked battalions, selected by the Girondin Maire, who 
played a part which, beside that of Danton and his friends, 
was infinitely disgraceful, They were free men, free to 
act as they thought fit ; while he was a magistrate, whose 
first duty was to preserve order. Great talkers about 
peace, law, and order, the Girondins only disliked turba- 
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lence when it served the purpose of their rivals, the 
Jacobins. This day they acted together. 

And now groups of workmen began to assemble, Out 
they came from their dark and g!oomy holes, where always 
dwell the sons of poverty and labour—the hand which 
rears up fortune for the favoured few ; and who had seen 
the misery, ignorance, and degradation of that terrible 
mob, debased and trampled on by violence and power, 
had neither wondered nor blamed their taking their hour of 
revenge. They came from the Faubourgs St. Marcean, 
and the Quartier St. Jacques, from Popincourt, Quinze- 
vingts, De. la Greve, Port au Blé, the Marché St. Jean, 
and, most of all, from the suburb of Antoine, so terribly 
famous in history. 

Here dwelt the great army of the Revolution, composed 
of thousands of workmen, honest artisans, who were insur- 
gents becanse they were poor, miserable, abandoned, de- 
spised. No people can be moved to insurrection or turbu- 
lence who are happy. Happy, they are content—and a 
contented people acting against a government is nonsense 
When the humbler classes shall be well paid, well lodged 
well clothed, well educated, demagogues will have no in- 
fluencc—until then they are patriots. But government 
cannot do all this, it is said. Of course not; legislatures 
have enough to do in making laws for the well-being of 
those who have, without troubling themselves with those 
who have not. 

Soon the crowd became terrific. All kinds of dresses 
might be distinguished, but rags predominated. There 
were blacksmiths and tin-men, painters and glaziers, 
débardeurs and sailors ; there were builders and carpenters; 
there were stonemasons and wheelwrights; there were 
woodmen and charcoal-burners ; there were paper-stainers, 
jewellers, and all the mass of trades which abound ina great 
city ; there were a whole rabble of thieves and 
the scum of society ; there were National Guards, Invalides, 
and gens d’armes ; there were women, young girls, and 
children, and creatures who seemed scarcely of any sex, 
and all thin, and pale, and haggard, like the people of a 
city in a famine. 

There was no work ; and men lived on morsels of black 
bread all day, or on the charity of such men as Santerre, 
who would distribute 300,000 francs of bread in a day to 
the suffering poor. 

Rags and uniforms mixed freely together, and every 
minute the crowd became denser, Fresh recruits came 
up every instant, and the whole city seemed there ready to 
march against the King they despised, and the Queen whom 
they hated. 

Suddenly Santerre, mounte: on a huge horse, and in 
the uniform of an officer of the National Guard, appeared 
on the Place, and surrounded by a staff of men, the leaders 
of the sedition. This revolutionary chief went round ha- 
ranguing the people, bidding them be calm and solemn, 
to march in regular columns, and, above all, to be silent, 
Then his staff hurried about, forming the columns as well 
as possible, with an ease which belongs alone to the Pari- 
sian mob, Flags were placed at the head of every differ- 
ent body, which, once organized, took its station wherever 
sent, and waited for the orders, «ly led 

A terrible sight was this. The marshalling and enre-. 
gimenting of the army of sedition ed as 





as would the laying-out on a field of battle of an army of 


Time passed rapidly, and the numbers exclled. prodie. 
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high who perished. I pity more the people who could be 
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giously. Danton came out, and examined the aspect of the 


More than twenty-five thousand were assembled ; 
and Danton signified, by a sign of the head, to Santerre, 
that it would do, and then hurried away to prepare the 
fashionable quarters of the town for what was coming. 

And now began the march of this wild and hideous 
army, whose weapons were as diversified as their costume. 
There was first of all, the favourite arm of the F aubourgs, 
the tremendous pike; there were lances and swords, 
hangers and cutlasses, spits and axes, sledge-hammers and 
saws, knives aud levers, crow-bars and wedges, spades and 
mattocks, sticks, poles, bars of iron, and tongues most ter- 
rible. There were hollow eyes and sunken cheeks ; eyes 
that spoke of sorrow and suffering, cheeks that told of 
starvation and hunger ; there were arms that would have 
worked if they could; and all combined to make one of the 
most fearful spectacles which the eye ever saw. 

First marched the Faubourgs, some in uniforms with 
guns, pistols, and bayonets. These were commanded by 
Santerre. Then came the mixed rabble, of all kinds and 
shapes, and the head of these was the Marquis de St. Hu- 
ruge. The rear was brought up by the very refuse of the 
mob—thin old men, women, children, the pariahs and out- 
casts of society—armed against it, because it knew them 
not. Theroigne de Méricourt, a sword in hand, a musket 
on her shoulder, and seated on a cannon drawn by a num- 
ber of men, led this forlorn hope of the day. 

Some went by the boulevards, some by the quays and 
the Pont-Neuf, but all tended to one point. 

The Tuileries was the castle they were about to 
storm. 

Nothing was wanting to excite the masses. Inferior 
demagogues, Rossignol, Brierre, Gonar, Jourdan Coupe- 
Tete, Lazouski, flew from rank to rank, inflaming their 
ardour ; while at every step the arrival of reinforcements 
added to their confidence. 

But the flags, most of all, showed the character of the 
sedition. They were terrible. Some just, some foul. 

“ Sanction or death,’’ cried the mob, and a flag an- 
swered to their words. 

** The recall of the patriot ministers’ was written on 
another, 

“ Tremble, tyrant ; thy hour is come,” was one of the 
first hints that the death of the Monarchy was the real 
object of the movement. 

Marie Antoinette was the intense antipathy of the 
masses ; and a man bore her effigy, depending from a 
gibbet—awful prophecy ! 

“* Beware the lanterne,”’ was written on it. 

A band of ferociofis women, lost to all sense of shame, 
human ghouls, bore on high a guillotine, on which was 
written “ National Justice on Tyrants, Death to Veto 
and his wife.’’ 

Dire were the crimes and the wickedness, terrible the 
responsibilities of the Monarchy, which had bred all this ; 
for no just man can find a word of excuse. The errors 
and vices of royalty and aristocracy made this population. 
It was but meet it should reap what it sowed. I pity the 


what the Paris people were in 1792 and 
not their fault. 
It was now nearly mid-day, and the insurrection had 


1793. It was 


CHAPTER VI. 
ADELA AND MIRANDA, 


While these terrible events are preparing one of the 
scenes in which our hero was destined to play a conspi- 
euous part, Charles Clement and Gracchus Antiboul were 
actors in a different drama. 

When the door closed upon the King and Queen, and 
the two young men turned round, they could scarcely 
speak from the emotions which filled their bosoms. 

On a canopy sofa, in a large and splendidly furnished 
apartment of the palace, reclined Adela des Ravilliere, 
her hands pressed upon her beating heart. Beside her 
sat the Countess Miranda, Miranda was thinner and 
paler than she was used to be; but still the beautiful, 
magnificent being she had always been, Adela, more 
womanly than in times gone by, had gained in loveliness, 

“‘ Charles !’’ half shrieked Adela, leaping from her seat, 
and darting towards him. 

“« My own, my long-lost Adela!” said the young man. 

The lovers were clasped in one another’s arms in silent 
rapture ; while Miranda and Gracchus Antiboul embraced 
cordially. Miranda looked on them as if in triumph. 

“‘ There she is,” she exclaimed, as Charles Clement, his 
eyes beaming with rapture and delight, seated himself be- 
side Adela on the sofa, “the same frank, pure heart you 
knew her,” 

“How can I show my thanks,” said the young man, 
taking the Countess’s hand, “ to you, to whom I owe so 
much?” 

“By making the best of husbands to dear Adela,” re- 
plied the Countess in her soft rich tone, tinged, despite 
herself, with a shade of melancholy regret. 

“Can I still hope for that happiness?” said Charles, 

“IT am your wife already,” answered Adela, tenderly; 
and laying her hands in his, ‘‘ whenever you like, I am 
ready to go through the ceremony.” 

“ Then, be my own beloved—and my Lord Duke ?—~” 

“ The Duke,” said Miranda, while Adela became sad- 
dened with the word, “ has never recovered, until within a 
few days, the shock of the taking of the Bastille. Since 
he has been here, however, he has been gradually recover- 
ing. He sleeps above in the very roof of the Palace, and 
as we heard there might be disturbances, we wish to keep 
him there. To-morrow you shall see him.” 

* You must leave the palace,” replied Charles, solemnly, 

“ Why?” 

“ All in it are doomed,”’ answered the young man ; “ to- 
day—to-morrow, they may escape, but they will not long. 
Miranda, Adela, the Revolution has only begun.” 

“But what want the people?” said the Countess, 
bitterly. 

“ Countess,’ said Charles, earnestly; “can you ask 
me? They want honesty, candour, and truth in this 
palace. They want the King and Queen io abstain from 
carrying on correspondence with the enemies of the nation. 
They have not this, as you must well know ; and as neither 
King nor Queen will be, the one firm, the other patriotic, 
the people will do without both.” 

“ But the foreign army, led by the Count of Provence 
and the Count d’Artois, must be near Paris; I saw the 
Queen mark its stages on a map.” 

“ Hush!’’ cried Charles, hurriedly ; “ tell me not each 


the scaffold,” 








reached the neighbourhood of the Palace of the Tuileries. 


things. Such an act as that, proved, would bring her to . 
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«“ The scaffold!” said the young women, with terror. 

“ They are nearer it than they think, and than I wish 
them to be,” replied Gracchus Antiboul; “ but it is not 
the people who are driving them on—they are walking to it 
with their eyes open.” 

‘* But the King is honest, wel!-intentioned, and would 
be sincere,”’ cried Miranda, while Adela wept on her lover's 


shoulder. 
« But he is weak and easily turned. 





I have no wish 


to speak harshly of the Queen; but her irresistible pride, || 


and her determination not to act by the Constitution, will, 
in all probability, place Louis XVI. of France in the same 
position with Charles I. of England.” 
“Oh God!” cried Miranda ; “ and is there no great, 
man to awake the King ?” 


“Could any man make the King put himself at the 


head of the Revolution, and march with it?’ asked | 
Antiboul. 

“ T fear not.’’ 

“ Then he is doomed,” replied Graechus. 

“ And you must leave this palace,” continued Charles 
Clement. ‘ To-morrow, the Duke and you should return 
to the Rue Dominique. You shall not be included in the 
common ruin of the Monarchy.” 

“But the Duke will never desert the King,’ 
Miranda. 

“ He will leave this,” replied Charles, “ if I have a voice 
to be heard. Desert the King!—the King has no need 
of any guards but his people, if he be true. If false, a 


> said | 


feeble old man and two innocent women can avail him! 


nothing.” 

“ We came here against our wishes,” said Adela, “and 
would most gladly leave.’’ 

** T will see your father presently,” replied Charles ; “and 
if he has not forgotten my voice, he will instantly demand 


the King’s permission to leave, His place is not amongst | | 


the Chevaliers of the Poignard, who see nothing in a 
country but its King.” 

“But you are pale and thin, Charles,’’ said Adela, who 
was gazing fondly on him. 

“ But that will fly soon now, dear,” answered the young 


man. ‘I have you once more near me, to part no more || 


in this world.” 

“ Pray, God hear your words,” answered the young girl, 
fervently, 

“ Amen,” repeated Miranda, her eyes fixed, as it were, 
on vacancy, 

- But first to get out of this hateful place,” said Graechus 
Antiboul, who was watching Miranda’s face with a sad 
and yet proud smile, 

“ That must be our sole subject of discourse,” answered 
Charles, 

“Have you ever left since you first entered?” asked 
Gracchus of the Countess, 

“ Never.” 

“ Do any who reside here ever go in and out ¢” 

ity Never.”’ 

“ But you are prisoners.” 

“Paith is put in none; and, to prevent the showing of 
favouritism, none are permitted to go in and out save with 
a en Monsieur de Monchy.” 

“We must get a from ” 

. g pass one much higher, said 

“ From whom?” 

“ From Petion.” 
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“The Maire of Paris, whom the King hates so much, 
and whom the Queen loathes.’’ 

“ Because he is a patriot, not a courtier.”” 

“ But*can you get this pass ?”’ 

“ Antiboul knows him well; and it shall be done this 
very day. Besides, this pass will save you from any sus- 
picion. The National Guards will respect you at the 
‘exits,”’ 

“ We are wholly at your orders, Charles,”’ said Miranda, 
with a smile, 

“ Both ¢’’ asked Charles, with a laugh. 

“ Both!” cried Miranda, not without colouring violently, 

“T shall be jealous!”® said Adela, with a pout. 

“ Of me?”’ said Miranda, shaking her head, 





“ Of you,”’ answered Adela, with mock solemnity. 

“ But come,” cried Miranda, rising, as if a sudden re- 
‘membrance struck her, but in reality to change the con- 
'versation ; “let us to our own apartments, where break- 
fast awaits you. Over this we can talk; and all of you 
have much, I doubt not, to say.”” 

With these words she moved towards a small side door, 
opening on a staircase leading to the vast number of apart- 
‘ments which existed in this immense palace, and one of 
‘which the Duke and the two ladies occupied. 

Clement took the arm of Adela, Gracchus that of 
Miranda, and they moved upward. 

_ The stairs were narrow and lofty, for the palace was so 
crammed that they, late comers, had been ill-provided, 
They lived in the garrets of the Tuileries. 

At length the chamber of the ladies was reached, and 
‘a waiting-maid opened the door. It was Rose, the faithful 
attendant on the Countess Miranda. 

“ Welcome, Messicurs,’’ said the girl, heartily. 

Clement and Gracchus thanked her warmly, They 
were happy. 

“ Does your master still sleep?’’ asked Miranda, who 
had placed the girl at the service of all. 
| He sleeps soundly; he has never moved,” replied 
Rose. 
| “Close the door between us and him,”’ continued Mi- 
-randa, “and then we will breakfast.’’ 

The apartment was small and plainly furnished, but it 
was extremely comfortable; and the whole party drew 
round the table with feelings which none of them had 
known for two long years. 

Happiness is charming to look at; but to the human 
beings who follow the fortunes of their fellow-creatures for 
amusement, a picture of pure, unadulterated felicity soon 
palls. The four friends now presented this picture. They 
had much to tell, and much to hear; and when, as the 
clock marked eleven, Rose announced the waking of the 
old Duke, they all started in astonishment. 

Charles Clement and Gracchus Antiboul looked at one 
another. They were thinking of the great insurrection 
of the day. 

“ Adela,” said a voice from the inner room. “ Adela, 
love, I feel better this morning. I shall get up.” 

It was the Duke. 

“ Who was that talking?” asked the Duke. 

“You shall see directly,” cried Adela, rushing in to 

eS Pyt 


aid her aged parent to dress. a 
“He speaks more naturally than ever,”’ whispered 

Miranda. ' , _ jeabegte tee dies 
“T long to embrace him,”’ 
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Meanwhile, Gracchus Antiboul 
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and giving her a few directions, sent her down to glean 
some news of what was going on in Paris. 

. In a few minutes the Duke appeared, leaning on the 
arm of his child. He was much changed. Age had 
—s heavily on him. He was a feeble, bowed, old 


oe My son!” he cried, prepared somewhat by a hint of 
Adela. 

“ My father !’’ replied Charles Clement, rushing to his 

“ Welcome, boy, welcome!’’ said the old Duke, sitting 
down beside him. 

The whole party drew at once around them ; and it was 
deeply affecting to see the long greeting of that young, 
and that old man, 

They spoke long and warmly. Charles had to narrate 
rapidly all his adventures, which the Duke listened to with 
almost childish curiosity ; while Adela and Miranda hung 
on the young man’s words with an intense interest, which 
would have furnished an admirable subject for a picture. 

Suddenly, in the very midst of his narration, a loud 
knocking was heard at the door. Gracchus ran to open 
it, and Rose rushed in. 

Miranda had risen and faced her with an air of menace 
which made Charles Clement stand transfixed with sur- 
prise; but, as he noticed an almost imperceptible sign 
towards the Duke, he understood the meaning of her act. 

“ Speak, girl. Some bad news?’’ said Miranda; and 
she added, in a low tone, “ be cautious.”’ 

The girl, who was more excited than frightened, remem- 
bered her instructions never to relate any alarming news 
before the Duke. 

“ There is a great crowd of people round the National 
Assembly, and they talk of coming under the window of 
the pa oF 
“ We will go see what it is,’’ said Charles Clement, 
rising with Gracchus Antiboul; “remain ye all here until 
we return.”’ 

They then promised to return rapidly, and moved to 
the door. 

Miranda followed them, 

“ What is it?’ she whispered, 

“ Perhaps the death of the Monarchy,’’ replied Charles 
Clement, in a low tone ; “ but, happen what may, you must 
not stir out,” 

“T will not.” 

“ Are you afraid to remain locked in ?’’ asked Charles. 

“ Afraid of nothing you propose,’’ replied Miranda, with 
unusual fire. 

‘¢ Then, God bless you, and watch over them. I shall 
lock you in, and ashe the key. Remain still, and fear 
nothing.” 

The two young men hurried out, locked the door behind 
them, noticed that it was thick and heavy, and rushed 
down stairs. 

It was a quarter past twelve o'clock. 





CHAPTER VII. 


THE INVASION OF THE PALACE. 
Charles Clement and Gracchus Antiboul soon reached 
the bottom of the stairs, and from the passage, on which 
they paused an instant, looked out upon the Tuileries gar- 


| den, It was filling with a portion of the vast column 


which had defiled before the National Assembly after pre- 








senting the petition which had been the excuse for the con- 
tion of the masses. 

“‘ The day has begun,” said Charles Clement. 

“ And what part do you mean to take ?” asked Anti- 
boul. 

“A passive one. I shall look on. If necessary, I will 
protect the persons of Louis and Marie Antoinette,” re- 
plied the other. 

A valet stood at the entrance of the chamber where 
the young men had that morning met their friends. 

‘¢ Where is the King ?’’ asked Charles. 

‘In here, Monsieur,” replied the domestic, who looked 
fearfully alarmed. 

“ Admit us,” said Antiboul. 

The valet opened the door, and they rau 

The King, the Queen, Madame Elizabeth, and the royal 
children, were congregated in the apartment. The whole 
party assembled round a small table. The King was 
pale ; so was the Queen. 

“ Welcome, gentlemen,”’ said the Monarch. 
perhaps, learn from you the meaning of this.” 

“Tt means, your Majesty, that fifty thousand armed 
men have surrounded your palace ; and that if any resist- 
ance be made, the consequences may be fearful.” 

“ And if not ?” 

“ The tumult will end in words. The leaders will pre- 
sent their address to your Majesty ; and if their wishes be 
in future complied with, they will be satisfied.” 

‘* But my wife—my children ?”’ 

** Should the palace be invaded, and the populace enter, 
I have but one advice to give to your Majesty : Go forth to 
meet them alone, and leave the rest of your family here.” 

“ But they will be abandoned,” answered the King. 

“« My friend will remain with them ; I will accompany 
your Majesty.” 

“T accept,’ said the King; “and now go you forth, 
and examine what is taking place.” 

“ But I have no free pass,” replied Charles Clement. 

The King took pen, ink, and paper. 

“ Let pass the bearer, Charles Clement; and obey his 
orders in all things.” 

Charles Clement coloured violently as Louis read the 
paper. The Republican, despite his knowledge of how 
just were the complaints of his party against the Monarch, 
felt a momentary pang at being the enemy of one who 
showed in him, in a moment of danger, so much confi- 
dence. 

He went out; and his pass giving him unlimited obe- 
dience and information, he soon found what was the actual 
state of affairs. 

A force, perfectly sufficient to have defended the palace, 
was drawn up in the great court of the Tuileries, and in 
the garden. Three regiments of regular troops, two 
squadrons of gendarmes, and several battalions of the 
National Guard, with very many cannon, could haye held 
the palace with ease, unless the sedition had turned into 
an insurrection prepared for a siege. But Clement at 
once saw that no defence was intended. The people, the 
women, the children, called loudly to the soldiers, who 
promised not to fire ; while the officers of the Commune, 
creatures of Petion, displayed the utmost sympathy with 
the movement. Three persons only tried to influence the 
troops to energetic action. These were Rederer, 
Aclocque, and De Romainvilliers, Charles Clement sided 
with no party, Wa crestor CP 
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vince was strict neutrality. His mission was only to 
try and save the lives of the Royal Family. To him they 
were but men and women, and the violation of their 
dwelling but the right of other men and women whom, 
in his opinion, they had injured, betrayed, and outraged. 

The garden of the Tuileries and the Place de Carrousel, 
were both in possession of the insurgents. 

Charles Clement was standing in conversation with the 
commander of the artillery, St. Prix, when the gates of 
the court were forced, and in came the mob rushing fu- 
riously on the palace of the King they hated, 

«“ Draw back the cannon to the door,” shouted St. Prix. 

The artillery men replied by turning the cannon on the 
windows of the palace. 

«“ The chateau is taken,” cried Charles Clement; and 
he rushed in to inform the King. 

A few minutes brought him to the chamber in which 
he had left them. - The whole party was in conversation. 
Nothing but a dull rumour reached them; but as Charles 
Clement entered by one door, the servants of the royal 
household came rushing in by another. 

«“ The castle is taken,’’ cried one, 

“ We shall all be murdered,”’ said another. 

“The troops have joined the people.” 

“ Silence! and shut the doors,’’ thundered Charles 
Clement, in a yoice which made every person’ start in 
astonishment. 

The servant stood uncertain a moment, and then obeyed. 

“ What is the matter, Monsieur?’’ asked the King. 

“The chateau is in the hands of the populace; the 
troops have unloaded their arms, and nothing can save 
your Majesty but facing the mob, and thus disappointing 
the obscure agitators, who hope to find you hiding, and 
who would murder you in a corner.”’ 

“ You cannot—must not go,’’ cried Madame Elizabeth, 
passionately. 

“There are two parties in this insurrection,’’ said 
Charles Clement, firmly ; “the heads of one party want 
only to let your Majesty see that the people is in earnest; 
and that if deceived and disappointed, it can be terrible. 
Of these are myself and my friend. Another party wants 
your head.” 

The King rose firmly. 

“T confide in you,” he exclaimed ; “ you are a candid 
and loyal enemy. I trust my children, and my wife and 
sister, to you.” 

This was addressed to Charles Clement. 

“ They are women and children,” replied the young 
Republican ; “ not a finger shall be laid on them.” 

** You will be murdered,”’ said Marie Antoinette ; “ at 
least, let us go with you.” 

“Your presence would do the King mre harm than 
good,” observed Charles, gently. 

Louis XVI. walked firmly towards the door. Charles 
moved beside him. — 

In a few minutes they reached the Salle du Conseil. 

It contained six men. 

These were Marshal de Monchy, M. D’Hervilly, Acloc- 
que, and three grenadiers, Lacrosnier, Bridau, and Gosse. 

It was all that remained faithful at that moment to 
the Monarchy, which paid the penalty now of its crimes. 

Ph »” said the King, “I come to meet the 

“ And we are here to defind with our bodies,” re- 
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“TI shall want no defence, I hope,” answered the King, 
gently. ¥ 

Two valets de chambre here took their station, one on 
each side of the closed door by which the insurgents were 
coming. They were named Hue and De Marchais, 

The next apartment was called the Salle des Nobles, 
and a terrific clamour was now heard within it, “Tlun- 
dreds of men were rushing into it with loud shouts, 

Next minute a terrific blow was struck against one of 
the panels, and it fell at the King’s feet ; while throagh 
the opening were thrust sticks, pikes, guns, and swords, 
while all the abuse which hate and suffering could imagine 
were showered on the head of Louis XVI. 

“Open the door,” said the King, calmly ; for in all cases 
of danger his character seemed to rise far above its ordi- 
nary level; so much so, that had he been left to himself, 
with popular Ministers, he might have saved the Monarchy, 

The door opened, and the ringleaders of the column 
burst headlong in. The insurrection stood face to face 
with the King. 

Louis XVI, stood in the act, as it were, of 
his visage calm and serene; and the populace 
The long ages of Monarchy under which the people had 
lived had made them look hitherto on the person of the 
Monarch as something sacred, and a few years of revolu- 
tion could not at once wipe out this feeling which had been 
the origin and cause of so much misery and crime ; for be- 
tween proper respect for a chief magistrate and their feel- 
ings, there is the difference of slavish submission and 
manly obedience. 

The small party who occupied the chamber took advan- 
tage of this moment of suspense to place themselyes be- 
tween the King and the crowd ; and then, at the io 
of Charles Clement, Louis XVI. moved, 
his body-guard, to the Salon of the @il de Bauf, 
being large, admitted of more persons seeing and speaking 
with the King. . 

The terrible crowd followed, and, just as they gained 
the apartment, a young and beautiful woman rushed, with 
dishevelled hair and tearful eyes, to place herself near the 


‘King. 


“The Queen! the Queen!” cried some of the women of 
the Faubourgs. 

“ Madame Veto!” said another. 

“Death to the Austrian!” shrieked a third, 

It was an awful moment. Two or three of the mob, 
infuriated at the name of the woman they so much hated, 
raised their arms, and rushed forward to strike. The 
King drew her towards him. Both were in peril of their 
lives, 

“Tt is Madame Elizabeth!” thundered Charles Clement, 
striking the axe of a faubourien with his sword, » 

The arms fell down, and the crowd retreated respeot- 
fully. The King’s sister was as much respected and loved 
as the Queen was hated. , 

Charles took advantage of this movement to remove the 
Princess to an embrasure of a window in a corner. 

The King stood in the centre recess of the salon on a 
bench, the grenadiers at his feet warding off the pikes, 
scythes, and sticks which were waved about by the crowd. 

“ Down with the Veto!” cried'oné, 9) 

“ The camp of Paris!” others. 
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Several individual attempts were made to reach the! 


King, and to kill him ; but these were repelled with ease by | 
the King’s Guard, augmented now by several National | 
Guard, the more readily that the mass had no other object 
than to show their force, and strike the enemies of the 
nation with terror and alarm. . 

And now new crowds poured in. From doors and win- 
dows, in they rushed, while others ran round the palace, 
viewing its secrets and still hunting for the Queen, who 
was, however, even under more perilous circumstances, 
enduring precisely the same as the King. A crowd had 
found her out. 

“ The King’s head!” cried people from below. 

“ Pitch him ont to us!” repeated ringleaders from with- 
out, too cowardly to come in and kill the King, but striv- 
ing to incite the mob to assassination. But the people, as 
usual, were infinitely more moderate than their leaders. _ 

Suddenly it was said that the King was dead; and 
Charles Clement, hearing a great shouting, looked out 
from the window. Marat, Gorras, Garat, ont others, even. 
members of the National Assembly, were applauding and 
making jokes upon the supposed end of the Monarch. 

The young Republican turned away in disgust at these 
men, who made assassination a part of their principles, 

But not one of the mob seemed inclined to obey the 
hints which were profusely given them, and a murmur of 
disappointment spread among the chiefs. | 

“ Kill him,” whispered « man in the ear of a huge fau- 
bourien, who bore the bonnet rouge of the ultra-democratic , 
party. | 

“ Bast!” replied the man, “not I. But I will offer’ 
him my cap,” and whisking off his bonnet rouge, he handed 
it, on the end of his pike, to the King. ja 

“ There, Monsieur,” said he, “‘ put on that, °Tis more 
honourable than your crown.” | 

Louis XVI. looked puzzled more at the word Monsieur 
than anything else ; but, recovering himself on the instant, 
took the cap with a smile, and placed it on his head. | 

“ Vive le Roi!” thundered the crowd, laughing and) 
clapping their hands. 

A dead silence, and a look of consternation, perv aded | 
the group of ringleaders below. | 

“* What say they ?” shrieked Marat, addressing our hero, | 

“They say, ‘Long live the King,’ ” answered Charles | 
Clement gravely. 

“ They'll turn on us in five minutes!’? roared Marat. 

‘“ What is that ?’’ asked Gerat, as another cry arose. 

“This time, "said Clement, “it is Vive le Roi sans- 
culotte.” 

A grim *mife went round the Girondins below, who 
chiefly desired the humiliafion of the King, for expelling. 
them from office, and who were the most rank in exciting 
to his murder. At this moment a beggar stood forward | 


| 
| 
| 


“If you love the people, Monsieur the King, drink 
their health,” said he. 

The guard pushed the man back. 

“* Give me the bottle,” said the King. 

“ But, Sire, it may be poisoned,” cricd D’Herville, 

‘Give it me,” replied the King, mildly. 

“Let Monsieur drink without fear,” said the beggar, 
with considerable indignation ; “ it’s not so good as he’s 
used to, but it’s what his people drink.”’ 

The King raised the bottle to his lips. 

* To the nation,” said he. 

tapturous applause followed. 

“ Vive le Roi!” repeated those in the next room, and at 
the same moment Clement saw Marat dive through the 
crowd, and make off. 

The day was a failure. 

It was drawing towards evening; and as the whole 
affair was lost, as far as the wishes of the Girondins were 
concerned, they grew alarmed lest the devil they had raised 
might be turned against themselves, and resolved to stop 
the scene. They had no inclination to see the insurrec- 
tion made use of by any body but their own party. 

A loud cry in the court-yard soon showed that they 
thought events had gone far enough. 

“ Vive Petion!” cried the mob. 

The King frowned ; and Charles Clement saw at once 


'|that he saw through the prolonged absence of the Maire 


of Paris. Petion soon appeared, borne on the shoulders of 
the populace, who set him down near the King. 
“T have only just Icarned the situation of your Ma- 
jesty,’’ said the Maire, in a tone of haughty respect. 
“That is very astonishing,” replied Louis XVI. very sad 
and very indignant, “ for I have been here long enough.” 
Petion made no reply, but, addressing the crowd, told 
them that their right of petition both to the King and the 
Assembly had been amply exercised, and begged them to 
retire. He then moved about, and soon succeeded in his 
object. In a few moments the King was alone with his 
friends; and taking Charles Clement, Aclocque, De 


| '|Monchy, and D’Aubier with him, hurried at once with 


Madame Elizabeth to join his wife and children. 

They were safe in the chamber in which he had left 
them, but which during five hours had been invaded even 
more violently than that of the King. 

Louis XVI, found Marie Antoinette weeping. On see- 


'|ing him, she threw herself into his arms. 


“ Leave us, gentlemen !”’ said the King, dashing the red 
cap at his feet, 

The whole crowd hurried to obey, and the Royal Family 
were left alone, the servants rushing to light their fires, 
and prepare dinner. 

Charles Clement and Gracchus Antiboul at once ayailed 
themselves of the permission, and hastened up-stairs to 





-— 


with a bottle in his hand, and held it up, 


relieve the anxiety of Adela and Miranda, 
( To be continued. ) 





SONNET. 


“Tt is nfal to be obliged to state that Motherwell's ve cannot be ty ered 
“its pant a headstone.”"—M'Conechy'’s Memoir of Willian ee discov without the assistance of a guide, not being 


A MEMORY writ in tide-swept sands—a name 
Graven on running waters—was the doom 
That, from the dusky portals of the tomb, 

Thou sawest, Motherwell, await thy fame! 

And who thy dark imaginings dare blame ?— 
Upon thy nameless grave the wild flowers bloom ; 
Nature the resting-place of him by whom, 








Greenwich, 


Unto the city where he dwelt, there came 
A glory and a sanctity, alone 
Hath decked with beauty.—Oh! to Glasgow, shame ! 
That to her poet hath not given a stone, 
Graving her proudest honour in her claim 
To him whose memory hath a life sublime 
Enlinked unto the sweetest tears of time ! 
W. C, Bennett. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


In 3 vous. SVo, BY DR. BEATTIE.* 


Tue preparation of this biography by Dr. Beattie, | 
the friend and the physician of Thomas Campbell, has_ 
been known for some time; and the three volumes now 
published are the result of his labours. The history of 
Thomas Campbell is one of an almost entirely literary 
character. The late poet was strictly a literary man. | 
He followed no other profession permanently, and he 
was eminently successful in that path whereon he was 
partly forced. The biographer has endeavoured to| 
make the poet tell the story of his own life, by quoting 
largely from his letters, and often interspersing only 
such connecting links as appeared to be absolutely 
necessary. This plan has advantages, and it is not| 
without disadvantages. The public generally pre- 
fer to have a history of this nature wut in the) 
words of the biographer, but in the letters and 
papers of the person in whom they are most inte-| 
rested. The “Life of Keats” has been produced 
in a similar style, but on a smaller scale, by its noble) 
cditor. The disadvantages inseparable from this 
plan are, that we have a redundancy of writing 
often on trivial matters, and on points evidently con. | 
sidered by the writer of minor importance. In pre- | 
paring old letters for the press, this course can) 
scarcely be avoided. The plan, however, appears to 
have been suggested by Campbell himself.  Dr.| 
Beattie is not a volunteer in the matter. He was | 
brought under a promise by his late friend to write’ 
this work. A number of the necessary papers were | 
put into his possession by Mr. Campbell prior to his. 
death. Dr. Beattie was thus compelled to take the | 
work in hand, which he has now discharged in a style | 
that will be satisfactory to the many friends of the 
author of the “ Pleasures of Hope.” The first chap- 
ter contains a genealogical statement of Campbell’s 
ancestry. His grandfather was Laird of Kirnan, in 
Argyleshire. At his death, Robert Campbell, the 
poet’s uncle, succeeded to the estate; and living 
more extravagantly than the rent-roll permitted, he 
was compelled to sell his land to a half-brother, and, 
proceeding to London, lived as a literary man—a pre- 
carious living at any period, and peculiarly hazardous 
in the last century. He died in London, “in very re- 
duced circumstances,’ The second brother, Archi- 
bald, studied for the Presbyterian Church ; and hav- 
ing for some time been minister of a Scotch congre- 
gation in Jamaica, he ultimatley settled in Virginia, 
United States. A son of this gentleman afterwards 
succeeded to the original family estate—a small par- 
cel, in a large property to which he became entitled 
by the Law of Entail. Alexander, the third son, was 
engaged in the mercantile profession. But we quote 
Dr. Beattie’s account of 

THE POET’S FAMILY. 

“ Alexander, the youngest of the three sons of Archibald 
Campbell, and father of the poet, was born in 1710. He was 
educated with aview tomercantile pursuits; and early in life went to 
America, where he entered into business, and resided many 


years at Falmouth, in Virginia. There he had the pleasure of 
receiving his brother Archibald, on his first quitting Jamaica to 








settle in the United States; and there also, some ten years after- 


wards, while he was making his way in business very satisfae- 
torily, he formed an intimate acquaintance with Daniel Camp- 
bell, a clansman, but no blood relation, of the ‘Campbells of 
Kirnan.’ He was the son of John Campbell, and his wife Mary, 
daughter of Robert Simpson. John Campbell was a merchant in 
Glasgow, nearly related to the Campbells of Craignish, an old 
Argyleshire family. The Simpsons had been for many genera- 
tions residents in the city, or immediate neighbourhood, of Glas- 
gow, where they possessed several small estates. An old tradi- 
tion, still current among the collateral descendants—for Robert 
Simpson died without male issue—states that the progenitor of 
the Simpsons was ‘a celebrated royal armourer’ to the King of 
Scotland. In that capacity, it is said, he fashioned two broad- 
swords, of exquisite temper and workmanship: one of which he 
presented on the centenary anniversary of the battle of Bannock- 
burn, to the Duke of Albany, Regent of Scotland ; the other he 
retained as an heir-loom in his own family, where it is still pre- 
served. It is a plain but handsome blade, with the date 1414 
stamped upon it. 

“Shertly after making the acquaintance of Daniel Campbell, 
at Falmouth, in Virginia, Alexander Campbell took final leave of 


|| the United States; and, in the company of his friend, returned 


to Glasgow, where they entered into copartnership as Virgini: n 
traders, under the firm of Alexander and Daniel Campbell. This 
connection proved very satisfactory. The partners became more 
and more known and respected as men of probity and experience ; 
every way deserving the success which, for several years, rewarded 
their industry, and gained for them unlimited confidence in the 
trade. Daniel Campbell, the junior partner, had a sister named 
Margaret, born in 1736, and at this time about the age of twenty. 
To her Alexander Campbell, though by repute a confirmed bache- 
lor, and then at the mature age of forty-five, paid his addresses; 
and before arniother year had expired, the mercantile connection 
between the two friends was cemented by a family tie. Alexander 
Campbell and Margaret Campbell were married in the Cathedral 
Church of Glasgow, on the 12th of January, 1756, in presence 
of their respective families, They began their domestic cares in 
a large house in the High Street, which has long since disap- 
peared under the march of civic improvements. In this house 
the poet was born. From the date of his marriage, in 1756, to 
the first outbreak of war with America, in 1775, Mr, Camp- 
bell continued at the head of the firm; and every successive year 
added something to the joint prosperity of himself and his part- 
ner. But at the disastrous period, when the flag of war was un- 
furled between kindred people, the tide of prosperity began to 
flow with less vigour into the Clyde. The Virginia trade, 
hitherto so profitable, immediately changed its current; and 
among the first who felt, and were nearly ruined by the change, 
was the now old and respectable firm of Alexander and Daniel 
Campbell. Their united losses arising from the failure of other 
houses with which they were connected, swept away the whole, 
or very nearly the whole, amount of forty years’ successful 
try—in fact the savings of a long life, spent in this branch of 
mercantile pursuits. Our poet's father, at this time, was in the 
sixty-fifth year of his age. His daughter Mary, eldest of his ten 
surviving children, had not completed her nineteenth year; and 
the difficulties of his present position, greatly increased by the 
sad prospects as to their future establishment in life, may be 
more easily imagined than described. The actual loss sustained 
by the senior partner, Mr. Alexander Campbell, in this unfore- 
seen disaster, has been variously estimated. After a careful ex- 
amination of the accounts with which I have been furnished by 
living representatives of the two families, I find it cannot have 
been much less than twenty thousand pounds—equivalent in 
those days to what was considered an ample i 

ticularly in the west of Scotland, where industry and 

were leading features in the domestic life of a Glasgow 

and when luxury and ostentation were very little known or prae- 
ticed, even by the wealthiest of her citizens. Daniel Campbell, 
the junior partner in the firm, alwayy estimated his own indivi- 
dual loss at ‘eleven or twelve thousand pounds ;’ which . 


also be considered as a liberal provision, But, beng aang j 





* London: Edward Moxon, 
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mens, nothing better than those that every smart 
lad writes during some part of his school life, and 
wisely learns. At the Grammar School, he became 
an enthusiastic admirer of Greek; and a passion 
for the Greek orators and poets distinguished him 


man, with a smaller family to provide for than his brother-in- 
law, he could look to the future with more confidence, and take 
more decisive measures for repairing his ruined fortune. To 
Alexander Campbell, now well stricken in years, and the father 
of a very numerous family, the test by which his moral character 
was to be tried was not more sudden than it was severe. Yet 
he submitted to it with equanimity, or even cheerfulness ; and 
made such efforts as his age and circumstances allowed for im- 
proving the very scanty residue which had been saved from the 
wreck of his former affluence. In these efforts he was ably se- 
conded by his wife, whose natural strength and energy of charac- 
ter were strikingly developed by the new cares and anxicties in 
which she was now involved; of the prudence with which, as a 
wife and a mother, she conducted her domestic affairs during the 
long struggle that ensued, there is the must pleasing and authentic 
testimony. To her, indeed, much of the high merit of having 
supported and educated her family upon an income, that in the 
present day would barely suffice to purchase the common neces- 
saries of life, is unquestionably due. Among her contemporary 
relatives, she had always been considered as ‘a person of much 
taste and refinement.’ She was well educated for the age and 
sphere in which she moved, with considerable family pride, as 
the daughter and wife of a Campbell, and with much of a fond 
mother’s ambition to see her young family make their way in 
that respectable station of life to which they were born. She 
was passionately fond of music, particularly sacred music, and 
sang many of the popular melodies of Scotland with taste and 
effect. With the traditional songs of the Highlands, particularly 
Argyleshire, she was intimately acquainted ; and from her example 
it seems probable the love of song was early imbibed and culti- 
vated by her children. 

“ From the moment that the aspects of domestic concerns had 
changed, all the better features of Mrs. Campbell’s character ap- 
peared in strong relief ; every indulgence which previous affluence 
had rendered habitual and graceful inthe station she then occupied, 
was firmly, conscientiously, abandoned. In her family arrange- 
ments, a system of rigid economy was so established, that no un- 
reasonable expense on one occasion might increase the difficulties 
of the next. ‘She was,’ to use the words applied to her by all 
who knew her intimately during these years of trials, ‘an ad- 
mirable manager, a clever woman.’ It is pleasing to add, that 
her unwearied exertions to prepare her children, by a good solid 
education, for a respectable entrance on the duties of life, were 
crowned with success ; and, during the last years of her long life, 
afforded her matter for great thankfulness, and procured for her 
great comforts.” 


Dr. Beattie adds to this statement a long account 
of Mr. Campbell's family, who bore up against the ca- 
lamities that ruined their fortune with great fortitude. 
It is remarkable that several of his brothers, at different 
periods, succeeded in realizing considerable property in 
their mercantile pursuits in the colonies and in the 
United States, which were always lost by some misfor- 
tune. The family consisted of eight sons and three 
daughters; and the second or family chapter in the 
biography concludes thus: — 

“All this talented family—parents, brothers, and sisters—it 
was tha poet’s destiny to survive; and to find himself at last in 
the very position which he has so feelingly described — 

“*A brotherless hermit, the last of his race.” 

Thomas Campbell was born on the 27th July, 1777, 
and died at Boulogne on the 15th June, 1844, in his 
67th year. He appears never to have enjoyed a robust 
constitution, and even at an early age he was sent from 
Glasgow on account of his health—a practice now fol- 
lowed for some weeks of each summer by all, or nearly 
all, the families of that city by whom the expenditure 
can be afforded. The house of the Campbells was in 
the High Street of Glasgow, not now a healthy locality; 
and there is no reason to suppose that it was better then. 
At school, Campbell was distinguished by application 
rather than genius; although, at an early age, he 
wrote verses, of which his biographer gives speci- 


during life. He does not appear to have engaged 
often in the warlike pursuits of the school ; and when 


he entered on this field, his efforts were unsuccessful, 
as appears from his defeat and wounds at one of the 


many 
BATTLES OP SHETTLESTONE. 


‘*T had always deemed it a heinous sin to engage in stone- 
battles, although they were favourite diversions among the 
Glasgow urchins. But one day there was an expedition 
fitted out, with slings and round stones, against the boys of 
Shettlestone, an adjoining village. A spirit of evil seduced 
me to join in it ; although tbe grounds of hostility, it must 
be confessed, were scarcely more rational than those of 
most international wars. 1 paid dearly, however, for my 
folly. We were soundly licked, and, from the shortness of 
my limbs, being one of the last in retreat, I got so sorely 
pelted that Icould not walk home. Some of the bigger 
Glasgow boys brought me to my father’s house; there they 
eravely stated that we had been walking quietly in the 
Shettlestone road, when a parcel of blackguards came sud- - 
denly out and attacked ws, without the least provocation ! 
A carter, however, who had let me copes into his empty cart, 
gave atotally different statement of the affair; namely, that 
the weavers of Shettlestone had only come out to protect their 
tender offspring from our slings and stones! Nor was this 
enough; the arch-fiend had another victory over me, which 
I felt more than my bruised bones—namely, in my being 
exposed before my venerable father, who had always prided 
himself on my love of truth, for a tacit admission of what 
my Glasgow seniors in the combat had given as the ‘true state- 
ment.’ The fate of this expedition was what his compan- 
ions called a ‘ settler ;’ along armistice succeeded, and the 
Poet was not again ‘summoned to witness any fray,’ for 
at least six weeks. The scars and bruises which, as it 
afterwards appeared, he had received in this inglorious re- 
treat, were so severe as to occasion his being laid up for 
some time in his own room.” 


The wounded lad commenced to write verses under 
his affliction, and succeeded better than on any pre- 
vious trial. 
thirteen to fourteen years of age, he translated 
Greek with great facility. The poet’s family were: 
educated into a strict love of truth-—their household 
was regulated on religious principles, and the exainple 
placed before them was most advantageous; but these 
influences were insufficient to preserve the poet youth 
from an untoward occurrence, and his biographer has 
disclosed the ridiculous consequences attendant on 


A SERIES OF FICTIONS, 

“In the midst of all his preparations for the college cam- 
aign, young Campbell did not confine himself so closely to’ 
1is books as not to take his full share in all the ploys—good * 

bad, or indifferent—in which the other spirited boys of the” 
school were but too diligently engaged. He appears, indeed, 
to have eschewed all further intercourse with the ‘ Shettle- 
stone weavers, or their tender offspring ;’ and to have taken « 
no further interest, personally at least, in any of the ‘stone 
battles’ that were subsequently fought, in the vain of 
retrieving their disasters. In this ‘non-intervention,’ his 
father’s commands were peremptory. But he had also” 
reasoned coolly, no doubt, when laid up with his wounds, ~ 
on the evil consequences of such international warfare, and 
resolved in future to confine himself to the theory. He 
therefore contented himself with Homer’s descriptions,” 
where there was certainly all the sublimity of battles,” 
without any risk from the Shettlestone infantry, whose 
sudden irruption had given so enya a turn to the 
fortunes of his class. They were a formidable tribe; for” 
although worsted and routed, their retreat—like that of » 
young Parthians—was > aa as dangerous as their advance; 
and besides, there might not be always, as in the recent 
engagement, an empty cart for the benefit of the ae 
“ Bat while the young phi ber cautiously avoided 


him in 








temptations at home, which convi 
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At this time, although not more than - 
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intrigue is sometimes even worse than open war- 
The trap was set by a wily band; and, as tbat hand 
was a brother's, Thomas never suspected that the well- 
known waggery of Daniel was to be played off upon himself. 
‘My mother,’ says be, ‘bad a cousin, an old bedrid lady. 
of the name of Simpson, about whose frail life she felt great 
anxiety; but, being herself a martyr to rbeumatism, she 
was unable to visit her personally. She therefore sent, every | 
day, either my brother or myself, a distance of nearly two 
miles, to inquire ‘ How Mrs. Simpson had rested last night, 
and how she felt herself this morning? One day,’ he con- | 
tinues, ‘that I was sent to fetch the bulletin, which would | 
have kept me from a nice party that was to go out for the | 
gathering of blackberries, I compiained, with tears in my) 
eves, to my brother Daniel, about this deil of an auld wife, | 
that would neither die nor get better.” ‘ Tut, man,’ said my 
crafty brother, ‘can’t you just doas Ido?’ ‘And what's 
that ?? * Why, just say that she’s better, or worse, without 
taking the trouble of going so far to inquire?’ This seemed | 
a piece of excellent advice ; but a sorcery under 13 
could see clearly that some untoward event might throw | 
discredit upon the bulletin. Daniel, however, with his 
usual gravity, proved to demonstration that there was no 
risk whatever in the plan, or why should he have car. | 
ried it on so long?’ ‘Well,’ thought I, ‘there was some 
thing in that.’ ‘It would certainly be a great saving of | 
time,’ said Daniel, I said I thought it would; so having | 
adopted the plan as a great means of saving time, | 
we continued to report in this manner for weeks and_ 
months; and finding that a bad bulletin only sent us) 
back earlier next morning, we agreed that the old lady | 
should get better.’ These favourable reports of her | 
dear cousin’s health were very gratifying to Mrs. Campbell. | 
No suspicion whatever attached to the bulletins, as they | 
were reported every morning:—‘ Mrs. Simpson’s kind com- | 
pliments to mamma; has had a better night, and is going | 
on very nicely. And thus the poet and his brother took 
advantage of every ‘nice party’ that was made up, either | 
for picking ‘blackberries,’ or any other ploy of equal interest | 
and importance. But the pleasing deception could not last | 
much longer; truth, that had been so ingeniously defrauded, | 
was about to make reprisals upon the young culprits. This, 
| 
| 
} 





too, was at the very moment when they were starting to 
spend a long day in the country. ‘ But wae’s me,’ says 
Campbell, “on that very morning on which we had the 
audacity to announce that ‘Mrs. Simpson was quite re- 
covered,’ there comes to our father a letter, as broad and 
long as a brick, with cross-bones and a grinning death’s- 
head upon its seal, and indited thus: — Sir, — Whereas, Mrs. 
Jane Simpson, relict of the late Mr. Andrew Simpson, mer- 
chant in Glasgow, died on Wednesday, the 4th instant, you 
are hereby requested to attead her funeral on Monday next, 
at ten o'clock, a .’ 

“ Never was evidence more conclusive. Both the culprits 
would have gladly confessed the trick, and implored pardon, 
but they were speechless; and in as much consternation as 
if the grimly ghost of Mrs Simpson herself had delivered the 
fatal message. Mr. and Mrs. Campbell louked at the letter, 
then at their two hopeful sons, and then at one another; but 
such were their grief and astonishment that neituer of them 
for some minutes could atter a word. 

““* At last,’ says the poet, ‘my mother’s grief for the death | 
of her ney 0 cousin vented itself in enffing our ears 
But I was far less pained by her blows than by a few words 
from my father. He never raised a hand to us; and I would 
advise all fathers who would have their children to love their 
memory, to follow bis example.’ ”’ 


Although the preceding anecdote says little for | 
Campbell's honour as a boy, or even his respect for 
his paren's and their friends, yet he was, notwith- 
standing “these appearances, a generous lad—and at 
school, w hen broils arose, he generally avoided them, | 
or took t he weakest side. The little anecdote which | 
we copy will remind many persons of their own school-. 
boy days; when it was an article of scholastic faith, | 
that our countrymen were superior in all qualities | 
whatever, but especially in those of a puguacious | 
character. The anecdote is quite characteristic of 
the sad results which were sown by 


NATIONAL ANIMOSITIES. 


“ Amongst his favourite comrades were several who after- 
wards distinguished themselves as men of science and com- 
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|| boy to raise his arm for the English scholar. 
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a sworn associate, and now, probably, the only survivor, of 
that juvenile party of which the young poet was the ac- 
knowledged leader. In the school, at that time, as Mr, 
Stevenson informs me, there was a good deal of skirmishing 
among the tyros of the different forms; and, being an En 
lish bey, he had now and then to vindicate the honour of his 
country by personal conflicts with the ‘Scotch callants,’ 
who could not forgive the ‘murder of Sir William Wallace !” 
But whenever there appeared anything like unfairness, 
Campbell was always at hand to take his part, telling the 
‘ boy-belligerents’ that generosity to strangers was a Scotch 
virtue, practised by Wallace himself. ‘ Besides,’ he added, 
rather haughtily, ‘it was a shame in them to speak of his 
English friend as if he were no better than one of them- 
selves.’ If this remonstrance failed to restore peace, or to 
establish the war on an equal footing, Campbell's arm was 
at the service of his friend. He was no cool spectator of 
these bickerings; whenever there was apparent wrong, he 
insisted upon redress, and in all such cases of petty aggres- 
sion he took part with the injured. May we not con 
these little traits as the marked indication of that generous 
spirit, which, after the lapse of a few years, was to awaken 
public sympathy in behaif of Poland, and to associate the 
name ef Campbell with the friends of the oppressed ia every 
country ?”’ 


“The boy is father to the man;’’ and Dr. Beattie 
may be right in ascribing the poet’s future interest in the 
Polish cause to the same reason which induced the 
The ten- 
dency to write verses still continued; and it is curious 
to notice their gradual improvement, although as yet 
they promised none of those excellencies that afterwards 
made Campbell the best and most polished of our lyric 
poets. 





COLLEGE LIFE. 


He entered Glasgow University in October, 1791, 
having distinguished himself in all the classes of the 
Grammar School, now the High School of Glasgow. 
Dr. Beattie says that, even while a student, the poet 
was not characterised by the virtue of close application. 
‘While a mere boy, Campbell appears to have had the 
enviable tact of looking into a book, and extracting 
from it whatever was valuable. He took the cream, 
and left what remained for the perusal of less fastidious 
readers.’” ‘This faculty isnot, however, calculated to 
do more than make a superficial scholar; and Campbell 
was one of the first Greek scholars of the day. In his 
first year at college, he gained three prizes; and it may 
be added that even these prizes were not easily ob- 
tained at Glasgow University by any young lad of 
fourteen years of age. 

His college career was brilliant, but might have been 


|more so, if he had not been, as he states, “ obliged 


by his necessities to give elementary instruction to 
younger lads;’’ and thus “his powers of instruction 
were exhausted in teaching when he ought to have 
been learning.’” Dr. Beattie believes that this pro- 
cess of instructing others “led ’’ a more solid founda- 
tion for his own fame; but its general tendency is 
to fag and discourage the young teacher, who is thus 
compelled to do double duty. While prosecuting 


vigorously his classical studies, we find him pursuing 
his poetical fancies, and working his upward way in 
the path that was to lead him to celebrity. The fol- 


lowing anecdote regarding the foundation of his 
popular ballad, “ Lord Ullin’s Daughter,’ is interest- , 
ing :— ators 
“A the notes illustrative of this kindly 
furnished Ms met  O8G of hid varileet A aly sod Koy, 
very c t in his addresses to the © 
iieele pos bed , 


Campbell was stil 
Muses, and furnished which 


a 
in the balled form, and distributed sutong bis 











mercial enterprise. One of the latter was Ralph Stevenson, 
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‘he came to my lodging with the manuscript, and we looked 
. 7 en 4 view to ney whatever might require 
mend ; © got it printed on a slip of paper, ‘ like a 
bawbee ballad ;’ and, from its reseinblance y 5 ds and 
subject, to ‘ Lord Uliin’s Danghter, it was probably the 
first form of that ballad, which he afterwards so erg | 
reeast, while residing in the Highlands. It began wit 
lines :-— 
* Loud shrieked afar the angry sprite 
That rode upon the storm of night, 
And loud the waves were heard to roar 
That lashed on Morven’s rocky shore’— 
which, if compared with those in the ballad published, we 
sball find the resemblance sufficiently striking to warrant 
such a conjecture— 


* By this the storm grew loud apace ; 
The water-wraith was shrieking,’ &c.” 


At that period, 1791, a number of literary clubs 
were formed amongst the students at the Glasgow 
University, and Campbell felt the warm interest 
of youth in their debates. The oratorical displays 
of the evening were often prolonged till midnight, 
and yet they produced comparatively few ora- 
tors. With the exception of theological students, of 
whom Glasgow has always had a large share, the pro- 
fessional duties of these young men, in their subse- 
quent life, were not calculated to promote the prac- 
tice and study of eloquence; and we are not aware 
that any of them acquired celebrity in that field. The | 
cause and objects of Campbell’s first Greek poem is 
thus narrated :— 


“‘It was during the same term at college, and in the 
Greek class which young Campbell attended with so mnch 
acknowledged credit to himself, that another little incident 
occurred, which brought his poetical talent before the Pro- 
fessor in a rather pleasing and interesting light. Some 
public ceremony or procession, it seems, had just been an- 
nounced as abv ut to take place in the city ; and being of avery 
attractive description, the leaders in the Greek class were 
taking very active measures for securing a ‘ holiday; but 
were sadly puzzled how they should ‘memorialize’ the | 
Professor, so as to make sure of his indulgence. The| 
‘show’ was expected to be even much finer than was at | 
first imagined; and yet, was to be ‘all Homer and no 
holiday?” In this dilemma, young Campbell tacitly took 
upon himself the office of junior counsel in Greek for the 
whole class, and soon tied himself master of the ‘case.’ 
Next morning, when the students had all assembled, much 

’ at the little success that had attended their deli- 
berations, the Professor took his seat as usual. 

“On opening a Greek text-book that lay on his desk, he 
observed a neatly-folded manuscript, respectfully addressed 
to himself, and ‘humbly praying, &c.,’ as all petitioners 
do. He took it up, turned it over, as if to throw it aside; 
bat, seeing that it was written in poetry, he was struek with 
the novelty, and at length read it over with much apparent 
attention. His class-iellows knew nothing of what was 
going od he young Campbell was literally trembling for 
the fate of * his first piece,’ and the ‘holiday’ And while 
he watched with intense anxiety the rather equivocal smile 
that played about the-Professor’s lips, during the perusal, 
his feats wo clearly suggested that if was in contempt of 
the petitioner! Ile even thought he could distinetly 


oe trace 
The day's disaster in his morning face !’ 

**In a few minutes, however, he was agroeably surprised 
to hear his name pronounced in the presence of the whole 
class, with a very handsome compliment attached to it, and 
followed by the far more captivating announcement, that 
the ‘ holiday was granted!’ Granted!—The word was 
aa ke : the students returned hasty and boisterous thanks, 

Sey forth to the market-place, ta ‘glorious 
holiday,’ with the young Tyrtdeus at their head. 
“ From the date of this petition, young Campbell was ho- 
noured with marked attention by Professor Young, Whose 
approbation, in this instance, stimulated him to such in- 
creased diligence in his study of Greek, that he soon gave 
proofs of his proficiency by those elegant translations which 
stil] maintain their place among his published poems. 

In the next session he entered the Logic class, and 
was commended for his exercises by Professor Jardine, 


— 
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although not in the warmest terms, and it is not 
surprising, but aunoying, to find that this Greek 
scholar and poet could not spell and write the English 
language with propriety. In 1793, while yet only in 
his fifteenth year, he occasionally aitended at a soli- 
citor’s office in Glasgow ; but he never liked the busi- 
ness. The general opinion that the study of law is 
inconsistent with the practice of poetry and the pur- 
suit of literature, was confirmed in the experiences of 
Campbell. His case did not constitute the rule, but 
rather was, in our opinion, the exception. There are 
many splendid illustrations of the facility with which law 
and literature may draw together. The names of Jeffrey 
and Brougham will occur readily to every reader, as 
examples of the intimate connection that may exist 
between the daily routine of legal duties and eminence 
in general literature. Sir Walter Scott was a lawyer; 
and many of his novels evince a keen intimacy with 
the absurdities and technicalities of Scottish law forms. 
Samuel Warren, the author of “ Now and Then,’’ and 
other stirring narratives, is a barrister of considerable 
standing, and author also of “The Moral, Social, and 
Professional Duties of Attorneys,’’ one of the best books 
of the past year. Some of the most promising volumes 
of last year are written by lawyers. Mr. Whiteside’s 
work on Italy acquired a high standing, immediately on 
its publication. The author of “Nimrod,”’ the best poem 
of 1848, in our language, is a Scottish W.S., practising 
in Edinburgh. We should, however, have merely to 
run up a catalogue of names and works, if we were 
called on to prove the union between legal and literary 
studies, although the opposite opinion has become 
proverbial, and barristers who are bold enough to 
publish verses in their own name, like the clever 
author of “Nibley Green,’’ deem it advisable to pre- 
face them with an apology. 

The duties of the solicitor’s office did not suit Camp- 
bell. He made no progress with law works; and we 
think his biographer, in the following verses, need- 
lessly at a loss to know the more congenial pursuits 
to which he retreated. The last part of our extract 
explains them:— 


‘‘ Daring the summer of this year ; or, at least, for seve- 
ral weeks after prize-day, Campbell appears to have spent 


the greater portion of his time in the office of a solicitor, or 


writer, in Glasgow, a relation by his mother’s side, and to 
have actually commenced the duties of an apprenticeship’ 
This gentleman was the late Mr. Alexander Campbell ; but 
as he informed my correspondent, ‘ the young poet came t 
his office only on trial, and, disliking the business on better 
acquaintance, soon left the office and returned to more con- 
genial pursuits.’ What these pursuits were, does not ex 
actly appear; but that he was diligent in his preparation 
tor the ensuing session at college, and in almost daily cor 
respondence with the muses, is abundantly evident by the 
trauslations and original poems which he struck off in thé 
course of the autumn. 

‘*Among the miscellaneous pieces, was one inspired 
the most atrocious event of the day—an event ‘ over whi 
he wept at the time, and the mere recollection of which, 
after the | of forty years, still made him shudder.’ 
was the fo ng poem on Marie Antoinette. It 
much attention ‘on both sides of the ;”’ met the 
lic sympathy so universally felt at the time, and afterw 
appeared in one of the ng Glasgow papers :— 

‘** Verses ON THE QuEBN OF France. 


** ¢ Behold! where Gallia’s captive queen, 
With steady eye, and look serene, 
In life’s last awful—awful scene, 
Slow leaves her sad captivity. 


“« * Hark! the shrill born, that rends the sky, - 
Besp: aks the ready murder nigh: 
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Thé long parade of death I'spy, 
leave my lone captivity ! 


“ * Farewell, ye mensions of despair ! 
Scenes of my sad sequestered care ; 
The balm of bleeding woe is near— 

Adieu, my lone captivity ! 


‘* « To purer mansions in the sky, 
Fair hope directs my grief-worn eye ; 
Where sorrow’s child no more shall sigh, 
Amid her lone captivity ! 


* « Adieu, ye babes, whose infant bloom, 
Beneath oppression’s lawless doom, 
Pines in the solitary gloom 

Of undeserv'd captivity ! 


‘¢ £O, power benign, that rul’st on high! 
Cast down, cast down a pitying eye! 
Shed consolation from the sky, 

To soothe the sad captirity ! 


‘« * Now virtue’s sure reward to prove, 
I seek empyreal realms above, 
To meet my long departed love— 


Adieu, my Jone captivity ! 
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During his third session at college, the future poet 
made, according to the late Dr. Duncan, of Ruthwell, | 
who was his fellow student, several enemies by the | 
severity of his satirical effusions; but many of them’ 
were the cause of amusement rather than anger. | 
Glasgow University has been long a haunt of Irish, 
students; but the new colleges, we expect, will do 
much to retain these winter absentees at home. The! 
Belfast College, founded, in some measures, on 
classes already formed, is likely to be efficient and 
popular. In 1793, however, the new Irish Colleges 
were nut even talked of, and then, as now, the stu- 
dents from Ulster formed a large party at Glasgow. 
One morning Campbell “ perpetrated a libel on old 
Ireland,” beginuing thus :— 

“ Vos, Hiberni, collocatis, 
Summum bonum in—potatoes ;” 





and it answered his purpose, for all he wanted was a} 
seat nearer to the stove, and as the Irish ran to read | 
the attack on themselves rather than on their country, 
he attained his object. 

We come now to the first intimation respecting 
political matters ; and it is a very interesting passage, 
confirming the views that we have steadily expressed 
regarding the conduct of the Scottish political martyrs, 
and the unjust severity of the proceedings by which 
they were victimised :-— 


“Early in the spring of this year, and in acknowledg- 
ment of his exemplary conduct, Campbell obtained a few 
days’ leave of absence from College. He had justcompleted 
the first sketch of a prize poem, and laid it aside for future 
consideration. Another object had taken strong possession 
of his mind ; and the holidays, just granted, encouraged the 
hope of bis being enabled to realise a pleasing and long- 
cherished object of ambition. This was a visit to Ediu- 
vurgh, during a time of great political excitement, when 
the trial of Muir, Gerald, and others, for high treason, was 
expected totake place. At this trial Campbell was present; 
and no circumstance of his life ever made so powerful an 
impression on his mind as what he heard and saw on that 
occasion. The whole scene within the Parliament-house— 
the judges on the bench—the prisoners at the bar—their 
looks—their eloquence—their indignant repudiation of the 
charges brought against them—their solemn Is to the 
jiry—their sentence—their solemn protest and despair—al! 
ee oy to hauut his imagination in after life, like a reality 
ee nothing could efface. In detailing the cireumstance 
which preceded the poet's visit to the capital, I have again 
recourse to bisown manuscript, in which i find some domes- 
ic traits of an interesung nature. It commenoes with a 
short sketeh of the political aapect of the at this 


** *Deéechirant @ envi leur propre république ; 
Lions contre lions; parents contre parent#, 
Combatteat follement pour le choix des tyrans ! 


“ Of the great events which were now hastening to their 

consummation, and forcing the public mind into the most 
painful apprehensions as to their results upon the whole 
fabric of civilised society, Campbell, though comparatively 
a tyro in the school of politics, was, nevertheless, a keen and 
attentive observer. ‘ By this time, he says, ‘the French 
Revolution had everywhere lighted up the contending spirits 
of democracy and aristocracy ; and being, in my own opinion, 
a competent judge of politics, I became a democrat. 
Burke on the French Revolution, of course ; but, unable to 
follow his subtleties, or to appreciate his merits, I took the 
word of my brother democrats that he was a sophist. No 
doubt my principles—if I may so call my puerile opinions— 
got a pres from the atrocities of the French Jacobins ; and 
my hatred hung balancéd between them and the allied in- 
vaders of France, who brought forth all the evil energies of 
that kingdom, and eveytuaily created the salamander Na- 
poleon. But although I wept at hearing of the execution of 
Louis, and the fate of his Queen and the Dauphin, with the 
same sincere regret as I now read them in the page of his- 
tory, I was, nevertheless— boy as I certainly a 
even then, with an opinion which I have retain a 
life, namely, that the French massacres, and, above all, the 
death of Louis, were signal calamities to the friends of peaco 
and liberty in England, and were equally signal advantages 
to its bitter enemies. 


“*Tt was in those years that the Scottish Reformers, Muir, 
Gerald, and others, were transported to Botany Bay:—Mauir, 
although he had never uttered a sentence in favour of re- 
form stronger than William Pitt himself had uttered; and 
Gerald for acts which, in the opinion of sound English law- 
vers, fell short of sedition. I did not even then approve of 
Gerald’s mode of agitating the reform question in Scotland 
by means of a Scottish convention; but I had heard a 
magnificent acconnt of his talents and accomplishments; 
and I longed insufferably to see him ; but the question was, 
how to get to Edinburgh. 

“* While thus gravely considering the waysand means, it 
immediately occurred to me that I bad an uncle’s widow ia 
Edinburgh—a kind-hearted elderly lady, who had seen me 
at Glasgow, and said that she would be glad to receive me 
at her house, if I should ever come to the Scottish metro- 
polis. I watched my mother’s molia tempora fundi—tor 
she had them, good woman—and eagerly catching the pro- 
pitious moment, I said, ‘‘Oh, mamma, bow I long to see 
Edinburgh: If I had but three shillings, I eould walk there 
in one day, sleep two nights, and be two days at my aunt 
Campbell's, and walk back in anocher day!” To my de- 
lightful surprise she answered, ‘‘ No, my bairn; I will give 
you what will earry you to Edinburgh and bring you back; 
but you must promise me not to walk more than half the 
way inone day”—that was twenty-two miles. ‘‘ Here,” said 
she, ‘‘are five sbillings for you in all; two shillings will 
serve you to go, and two to return; for a bed at the balf- 
way house costs but sixpence.” She then ee me—I 
shall never forget the beautiful coin !—a King William and 
Mary crown-piece. I was dumb with gratitude ; but sally- 
ing out to the streets, I saw at the first hookseller’s shopa 
print of Elijah fed by the ravens. Now, I bad often heard 
my poor mother ssying confidentially to our worthy nei 
boar, Mrs. Hamilton—whose strawberries I bad p 
that in case of my father’s death, and he was a very old map 
she knew not what would become of her. “ But,” she used 
to add, ‘let me not despair, for Elijah was fed by the ravens,” 
When I presented her with the picture, I said nothing of its 
tavit allusion to the possibility of my being one day her sup- 
porter; but she was much affected, and evidently felt a stron 
presentiment.’ His mother’s presentiment had its literal 
fulfilment; every reader will mark and feel the beauty of a 
passage to which no commentary can do justice. * Next 
morning,’ continues Campbell, ‘ | took my way to 
with four shillings and sixpence in my pocket. I 
loseph Gerald's trial, and it was an era in my life. 
[ had never known what public eloquence was, and 
sure the Justiciary Scotch Lords did not help me to a con- 
ception of it—speaking, as they did, bad in broed 
Seotch. But the Lord Advocate's oo was ees 
speeches of Laing and Gillies were better Gerald's 
speech annihilated the remembrance of all the 
that had ever been heard within the walle of that ho 
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is no small part of the duty of jurymen ; that the man who 
shuts his heart on the claims of the unfortunate, on him 
the gates of mercy will be shut ; and for him the Saviourof 
the world shall lave died in vain.” At this finish I was 
moved, and turning to a stranger beside me, apparently 
tradesman, I said to him, ** By heavens, Sir, that is a great 
man!’ “Yes, Sir,” he answered ; “he is not only a great 
man himself, buthe makes every other man feel great who 
listens to bim.*” 

“ This visit to Edinburgh, and above all, the trial he had 
witnessed in the Parliament-house—the strong political 
excitement evinced by the spectators—the dignified de 
meanour, and glowing eloquence of the prisoner Gerald— 
made an impression on young Campbell's mind that never 
left him. It may be supposed, indevd, to have had no little 
influence in strengthening and confirming those early prin- 
ciples, the strict observance of which, on all subsequent 
occasions, gave him that title of political consistency to 
which he so religiously adhered. 

“Full of his subject, he returned home to his father’s 
house, and to the prosecution of bis studies, with that in- 
creased thirst fur distinction which bad already marked his 
progress, and was now conducting him to the summit of 
iterary fame.” 


The sympathy of a young man, possessed of com- 
manding talents, unassociated with those political 


opinions for which Muir, Gerald, and their companions|| Many other such argume 


fellows were preparing for holy orders— theology, with all 
the ‘weighty abe of the law,” ecclesiastical history, and 
logic, were the leading studies of the session. Having a 
warm friendship for those young men, living mach in their 
company, and sharing their sentiments, it 18 probable that 
he at length embraced similar views; and, for some time, 
at least, steadily persevered in regulating his studies by 
theirs. Circumstances, however, of a dowestic or personal 
nature, appear to have altered his purpose ; but these are so 
indistinetly remembered, or so donbtfully stated, that I 
cannot take upon me to repeat them with any degree of 
confidence. 

“His prospects of Church patronage could never have 
‘been very encouraging. His family connections, on both 
sides of the house, were chiefly engaged in commerce; and 
when he looked towards Kirnan, ‘the home of his fore- 
fathers,’ and thought of days when the staunch old 
‘Jairds of that ilk’ would have sold their last acre to have 
placed such a kinsman in the pulpit, the case was cheerless; 
‘roofless and wild’ was their abode; and under the green 
sward of Kilmichael kirkyard lay the last ‘heritors’ who 








| 
| 


could have lent him a helping hand. All this passed 
‘through his mind. But then it was said ‘his talents would 
easily accomplish what family influence could not.’ Talents 


he certainly had—talents of the first order—but of what 


; 
‘avail were these? 


“* Haud facile emergunt, quorum virtutibus obstat 


Res angusta domi.’ 
“#6 nts were employed; but they 


ent merely to show that, if he aspired to Church prefer- 


4 ‘a . . oH . M4 | |W . ‘ ; 
were punished; educated in the strictest circles of || ment, he must give much more attention to things ‘Ecclesi- 


Scotch burgher life, always peaceable, decorous, and | 
loyal to the dynasty; and under the influence of pro-|. 


fessors who were satisfied with the order of things then 
existing in this country—the sympathy even of a 
young man, in these circumstances, and with the ac- 
quirements and endowments of Thomas Campbell, 
was a testimonial, and even a vindication, which posterity 
will not disregard. The trial made a deep impression 
on one auditor who had walked to and from Edinburgh, 
not for the exclusive purpose of being present, but 
with a view to that amongst other objects. His 
character was changed. He became more sedate from 
that glimpse of the world’s work. Oue agitator was 


made by the trial, and Dr. Beattie says that subse-|| 


quently, “after the business of the day was over, he 
would call a few of his comrades together, and read 
them lectures on the miserable prospects of society— 
the corrupt state of modern legislation—the glories of 
the ancient republics—and the wisdom of Solon and 
Lycurgus.”’ 

During his sessions at college, Campbell’s studies 
were directed towards the Church; but his biographer, 
unconsciously, we suppose, demonstrates the bad work- 
ing of Church patronage in these days; which probably 
kept, one man out of the Scottish pulpit, whose 
genius and energy, if they had been directed into that 
channel, would undoubtedly have placed him, in point 


of success and utility, on a levek with its brightest or- | 


naments. In 1794, however, the party who subse- 
quently opened up the question of patronage, and the 
circumstances that induced a relaxation of its rigour, 
had not been developed. The want of any hope of 
efficient patronage changed the current of Campbell’s 
life. His father, who was a strictly religious man, 
probably urged perseverance ; but the opposite-coun- 
sel appears to have prevailed, and the poet remained 
a layman. 
“Down to this period of his academical career, Campbell 
appears to have studied with a view tothe Church. Among 
most intimate of his associates was Hamilton Paul, whose 
talents were of a high order—a grave philosopher, but a lively 
In the congenial society of this worthy compeer, and 
that of a kindred spirit, the [ate Rev. Dr. Finlayson, with 


whom he afterwards travelled to Mull, he spent many plea- 
sant, as well as profitable, hours. And as both his class- 





astical ;’ study Calvin, compose homilies, read Mosheim, 
follow in the steps of those noble ancestors, who, at the 
peril of their lives and property, had ever clung fast to the 
interest of their mother Kirk; and take his own words for a 
tto:— 
= “ «Be strong os the rock of the ocean that stems 
A thousand w ld waves on the shore. ’ 

‘What effect this friendly exhortation produced on the mind 


of Campbell is not known.” 

| The confession that talents of the first order were 
‘of no avail, is humiliating, when made in reference to 
‘an institution where talents are apparently indispensa- 
ble for success, and where drones can do more mis- 
chief than in any other profession whatever, by merely 
doing nothing. 

Medicine and surgery formed the next suggestion ; 
| but then they required a greater outlay than the poet’s 
| financial condition would permit ; and, after attending 
“some preliminary lectures,’’ this idea also was abau- 
‘doned. He then entered the counting-house of a 
‘merchant, where he remained for some time, still 
hankering after the Church, whose pulpits were closed 
against him by the Act of 1711—studying Hebrew in 
his leisure hours, and writing religious poetry. . 

| At the close of the third session, Campbell carried 
three prizes; but more pecuniary losses having been 
encountered by his family, he was induced to seek 
employment; and found it in the Hebrides. His 
journey to Mull, where he was to act as tutor to 
the family of Mrs. Campbell of Sunipol, was made over- 


‘land; and partly, from want of any other conveyance,’ 


on foot. The state of the Highlands, at that com- 
paratively recent period, is shown pretty clearly in 
the following extract :-— 


“At last, after crossing Cowal, and reaching Inverary, 
we regained a spot of comparative civilization, where 
was a high road with milestones. “On that road, I remember, 
| We came up with a little boy, in a postman’s d whose 
| pony was left grazing on the road side, whilst Red Jacket 
himself was quietly playing at marbles with some other boys. 
‘ You littie rascal!" we said to him, ‘are you the post-boy, 
and thus playing away your time? ‘Na! sir,’ he answ 
‘I'm no the post— I'm only an express!'” 


At Mull he found a famine of paper, and apologises 
in 1795 to a friend for the irregularity of his corres- 
pondence, by saying “there is no paper in Mall” 
He remained only five months in the island, and re: 
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turned to Glasgow for bis fifth session. - In one of his 


notes he says :— 

« After my return from Mull, I supported myself during 
the winter by private tuition. Among other scholars, I had 
a youth named Cuninghame, who is now Lord Cuning- 
hame, in the Justiciary Court of Edinburgh.” 

From a letter of his Lordship to Dr. Beattie, he ap- 

to have been boarded in Mr. Campbell’s family 
during this session. Campbell was greatly captivated 
by the lectures of Professor Miller, under whom the 
late Lord Melbourne studied for some time, and from 
whom he probably imbibed those constitutional princi- 
ples to which he was strongly attached. Professor 
Miller nearly succeeded in making the poet a lawyer, 
that task in which the solicitor had failed; and he 
says :— 

* At that time, had I possessed but a few hundred pounds, 


to have subsisted upon in studying law, I believe I should 
have bid adieu to the Muses, and gone to the bar; but I had 


no cboice in the matter.” 

Perhaps it was well for the world that he was so 
constrained and shut in by poverty on every side. 
This session closed his college life ; and he began the 
world as a tutor in the family of General Napier, who 
was residing at Downie; but he disliked the profes- 
sion. 

LITERARY LIFE. 

The poet made many attempts to become a lawyer. 
He went to Edinburgh—proposed to establish a maga- 
zine—found employment, through Mr.Cuninghame’s re- 
commendation, inthe Registry House—was subsequently 
engaged “in the office of a Mr. Whytt,”’ and being 
introduced to Dr. Robert Anderson, received through 
him an engagement for an abridged edition of “ Bryan 
Edward’s West Indies,’’ for which he was to be paid 
£20. He returned to Glasgow, to meet a brother whom 
he had never seen, and to finish his abridgement. 
The idea of publishing a magazine still haunted him ; 
but funds were wanting, and the intention was drop- 
ped. At that time he wrote “The Wounded Hussar” 
and “The Dirge of Wallace,” two of his most popular 
lyrics. At the age of nineteen he was again in Edin- 
burgh, fagging for Messrs. Mundall and Son, the pub- 
lishers, at a very limited rate of remuneration. Find- 
ing his revenue contracted beneath what he had con- 
templated, he formed arrangements to proceed to 
Virginia, in America, but the state of his health set 
them aside. He then returned with his family to 
Edinburgh, worked hard for the booksellers, mixed 
amongst the literary society of Edinburgh in 1798, 
and commenced to write “The Pleasures of Hope.’’ 
He resided at this time in a small house on St. John’s 
Hill; and of the young men then resident in Edin- 
burgh, with whom he associated, several raised them- 
selves to eminence and consideration. Amongst them, 
we find the names of the present Lords Cockburn 
and Brougham. The “ Pleasures of Hope” were 
finished while the author was still in his 20th year, 
aud sold to the Mundalls for £60 in cash and 
books; “but for two or three years the publish 
ers gave him fifty pounds on every new edition.” 
The poem, although cheaply sold, acquired for the 
author a standing in literary society which he 
did not previously possess; and, perhaps, the pub- 
lishers made @ sufficient risk in giving even £60 in 
hand for a poem, by “a young wau”’ whose fame still 
moved within a narrow circle, 
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Although his famous and spirit-stirring lyric, “ Ye 
Mariners of England,’ was not published until several 
years afterwards, when it appeared first in the Morning 
Chronicle, yet Dr. Beattie thinks that it was composed 
in Edinburgh during 1799, after the model of an old 
song, ‘‘ Ye Gentlemen of England.”” He entered into 
an engagement with Mr. Mundall for another poem, 
descriptive of Scottish history, under the title of “The 
Queen of the North ;” and arrangements for its illus- 
tration were made with Mr. Williams, a landscape 
painter, but the work was never completed. 


THE GERMAN PILGRIMAGE. 


In the summer of 1800, the poet and his brother 
left Leith for Hamburgh. The object of the journey, 
to a young man whose finances were not in a grati- 
fying state, is not rendered clear. His reception 
amongst the British residents at Hamburgh was highly 
flattering, for the “ Pleasures of Hope’’ had preceded 
their author. From Hamburgh he went forward to 
Ratisbon, from which he dates on the 10th August, 
and where he arrived in time to witness the defeat of 
the Austrians, under Klenau, bythe French. His letters 
describe the German scenery with more enthusiasm 
than accuracy. He explains the fascination of one 
valley, as caused from its combination of the wildness 
of a Scotch glen with the verdure of an English gar- 
den. At that time he had not seen an English gar- 


den, and could scarcely be deemed a competent 
witness. At Ratisbon he lay for a considerable 


time while the country around was being devas- 
tated by contending armies. He was detained in 
that city until October, 1800. He heard there of 
the death of Mr. Mundell, and seems to have enter- 
tained great fears that his arrangements with the house 
would be quashed in consequence. These fears were 
partially relieved, and on the 4th of November he was 
writing to Mr. Richardson, from Altona. During 
his German journey, he professed, at all proper inter- 
vals, to be still engaged on the “Q. N.” His letters 
from Germany are not very interesting. They are 
most frequently addressed to Mr. Richardson, and 
are full of anticipations regarding their future 
journies. From detached hints in the letters, it ap- 
pears that Mr. Perry, of the Morning Chronicle, was, 
at the time, paying Mr. Campbell for his poems from 
the seat of war. In his correspondence from Altona, 
Campbell mentions “The Exile of Erin’’ im a way 
that should settle the foolish dispute once raised in 
Ireland regarding its authorship. Poets have their 
tricks of trade like publishers and other men. In 
one of the letters to Richardson, initialed “ T, C.,” 
we find him saying, “I request your caution most 
earnestly, about what I have said about the ‘Queen of 
the North.’ Keep up the public mind.’’ From Perry 
he expected fifty pounds for twenty-four pieces 
poetry, to be polished in the best style that a regard 
for his reputation could induce. Next year he was 
to furnish twenty pieces for the same sum. 
price was to be raised. He calculated that in Hun- 
gary he could live with his friend Mr. Richardson at 
a cost of ten shillings per week for each; he 
four pounds a-piece they could walk from Al 
Munich.” Sa 

Mr. Campbell rebutted the charge respecting the 
“Exile of Erin,” most decisively. ‘The questa trad 
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two Scottish vessels in convoy, and they were carried 
to Yarmouth along with the English fleet. Mr. 
Campbell’s first visit to England was therefore made 
involuntarily, and it was he cause of great regret to 
him. He landed in London with only a few shillings 
|in his pocket, for all his resources had been expended 


conclusively settled by the certificate of Lord Nu- 
gent, a relative of the person by whom the song 
was said to have been composed; and who intimated 
that, for a considerable period, Mr. Nugent, the sup- 
posed author, by the Monaghan version, was quite 
familiar with the song; knew it in Campbell’s Works, 
and never hinted a doubt of the authorship. The || 
curious charge was chiefly got up by the editor of a'| 
provincial paper, in a small Irish town, who professed | 
to draw his information from Mr. Nugent’s sister. 
The circumstances connected with the song were all | 
well known to a party of Irish exiles whom Campbell | 
met in Germany; by whom it was first sung, and on | 
whose account it had been composed. Campbell | 
passed the winter of 1800 and 180] at Altona, making | 
occasional excursions into other parts of Germany. | 
His beautiful verses addressed to Judith, the Jewess, | 
were also written in Altona. To his residence in| 
Germany we are indebted for some of his best lyries— 
of those splendid compositions whose every line is a 
household word, and which will live while our lan- 

endures. The “ Battle of Hohenlinden,” and. 
the “Soldier’s Dream,” were undoubtedly of German 
The “ Wounded Hussar’’ was written before | 
he saw the banks of the Danube; and he never was | 
in America, although the scenery of Wyoming is said | 
to be accurately described in his “ Gertrude.” 

All his countrymen must regret that his “ Queen 
of the North” never appeared. She was the subject 
of his day-thoughts and night-dreams, in Germany. 
All his letters refer to his projects in reference to this 

work ; and we can hardly forbear from quoting 
the following outline of what he meant to do for 
Edinburgh in the matter :— 


“But to finishing my ‘ Queen of the North.’ I have 
already mentioned how shocked I should be at the idea of 
ving my honour unfulfilled. I expect, besides pieces to 
erry, to have much done in it before you come out, but for | 
want of matter I cannot possibly perfect it tll then. I find 
this subject fertile in good cabbdie. The parting apostro- 
phe to Edinvurgh is supposed to be from shipboard, by) 
moonlight. The feelings of my heart are siill as warm to 
it as they were when I saw it vanishing. I then mean to | 
transport myself, in imagination, to the castle height, and | 
describe the sensations that would naturally arise from | 
taking in with the eye the most remarkuble scenery | 
visible from that point. I mean to describe the view from | 
Queen Street; then if anything romantic or classical eau | 
be connected with it, any of the mountain scenery obvious | 
to the eye from that point. The plain pastoral suvlimity of | 
Arthur's Seat is next to be noticed—and ifany scene Le visible | 
from ‘hence, it will find a place in the poem. One of the | 
places of Men's refuge is to be seen from itstop. After | 
a sketch of the murder-closet of Rizzio, and the all of the | 
Beottish Kings, an episode on the college will conclude tiie | 


poem.”’ 


The extract shows that Campbell was not familiar 
with Edinburgh. “If any scene be visible from Ar- | 
thur’s Seat?” In the absguce-of a thick fog there 
is scenery visible from Arthur’s Seat sufficient to serve 
an indefinite number of poets. Early in the spring 
of 1801 war was declared against Denmark, the 
English residents were obliged to abandon Altona, 
and Campbell sailed for England on the 6th of March. 
They were allowed to pass the Danish batteries 
without molestation, and sailed under convoy to 
England. Thus the poet lost his promised sum- 
mer tour in Germany; and the world gained, in 
the language of his biographer, “his noblest lyric, 
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the ‘Battle of the Baltic.’’’ There were only 


in assisting a friend at Altona. In London he found 
none of his acquaintances, and he had never seen Mr. 
Perry of the Morning Chronicle. He was obliged, not- 
withstanding, to eall upon him and to explain his situa- 
tion. Mr. Perry was a generous friend, to whom many 
young men were indebted for their advancement in life. 
Writing to one of his Scotch correspondents, the poet 
says, “I have found Perry. His reception was warm 
and cordial, beyond what I had any right to expect. 
‘I will be your friend,’ said the good man. ‘1 will 
be all that you could wish me to be.’’’ In reference 
to this first visit to London, he says, in his own 
notes, “calling on Perry one day, he showed me a 
letter from Lord Holland, asking about me, and ex- 
pressing a wish to have me to dine at the King 
of Clubs. Thither with his lordship I accordingly 
repaired, and it was an era in my life. There 
I met, in all their glory and feather, Mackintosh, 
Rogers, the Smiths, Sydney, and others.” So 
by accident and mishap he was thrown into the centre 
of the Whig literary coteries; but an affliction was 
prepared for him even then; for a friend, meeting him 
on the streets of London, hinted to him the serious 
illness of his father, in such terms as led him to antici- 
pate that parent’s death. His worst fear on the sub- 
ject was realised. His father had completed his 
ninety-first year; and of his seven sons, who had 
reached the years of manhood, “ not one was present 
to close his eyes.’’ While proceeding to Leith, by 
sea, for the purpose of visiting his mother, a lady who 
had read his poems, without knowing Mr. Campbell, 
surprised him by expressing her regret that the poet 
had been arrested in London on a charge of high 
treason, was confined in the Tower, and would probably 
be executed. On arriving at Edinburgh, he found 
his mother acquainted with, and greatly troubled by, 
the rwnour. He therefore determined to wait on 
the Sheriff, Mr. Clerk, and report his position. That 
worthy functionary frankly told him that they were 
aware of his guilt; but they did not want to see him. 
He asked the grounds of their charge, and was told 
that “it seems you have been conspiring with Ge- 


'|neral Moreau, in Austria, and with the Irish at Ham- 


burgh, to get a French army landed inIreland. * * 
You attended Jacobin clubs at Hamburgh, and you 
came over from thence in the same vessel with 
Donavan, who commanded a regiment of the rebels at 
Vinegar-hill.”’ 

A box, with a number of his papers, had been seized 
at Leith, in the expectation of finding treasonable 
documents amongst his manuscripts. “The Exile of 
Erin’’ would rather have been against him at this pinch, 
but “ Ye Mariners of England” was also found in the 
arrested box, aud turned the scale. ‘The end of bis 


examination is told by himself. “The Sheriff began 
to smoke the whole bubble, and said, ‘This comes of 
trusting a Hamburgh spy. Mr. Campbell,’ he said, 
‘this is a cold wet evening—what do you say to our 
having a bottle of wine during the examination of your 
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The fate of Donovan was fortunate, and his story, 
as told by Mr. Campbell, is ridiculous :— 

“4 twelvemonth afterwards I met Donovan in London, 
and recognised my gaunt Irish friend, looking very dismal. 
‘ Ha! Donovan,’ said I, ‘I wish you joy, my good fellow, 
in getting out of the tower, where I was told they had impri- 
soned you, and were likely to treat you like another Sir 
William Wallace.’ ‘Och,’ said he, ‘ good luck to the 
Tower—black was the day—and it was only a week ago— 
that I was turned out of it. Would that any one could get 
me into it for life!’ ‘ My stars! and were you not iv con- 
finement? ‘Tschach! ne'er the bit of it. The Govern- 
ment allowed me a pound sterling a-dayas a State prisoner. 
The Tower gaoler kept a glorious table ; and he let me out to 
walk where I liked all day Jong, perfectly secure that I should 
return at meal-times. And then, besides, he had a nice 

reity daughter.’ . » ‘And don’t you go and see her 
in the tower?” ‘ Why, no, my dear fellow. The ‘ course 
of true love never yet run smooth.’ I discovered that she 
had no money; and she found out that my Irish estates, 
and all that I had told her about their being confiscated in 
_ the Rebellion, was sheer blarney. So, when the day arrived 

that your merciless Government ordered me to be liberated 
as a State prisoner, I was turned adrift on the wide world, 
and glad to become a reporter to one of the newspapers.’ ” 


Mr. Campbell's domestic concerns bore heavily upon 
him at this juncture. His mother and sisters were 
dependent on him for support: His brothers were 
either too far away or unable to share the debt; but 
the poet nobly met this duty; and through his life- 
time never shrunk from any expenditure necessary to 
secure the comfort of his relatives. No man ever 
better discharged, in these respects, the duties of a son 
and of a brother. ‘The companionship of gay and 
wealthy friends never dazzled him into forgetfulness of 
his humble but esteemed relatives ; although often the 
means necessary to secure their comfort were obtained 
under great privations—to them, and to many of the 
friends amongst whom he moved, altogether unknown. 

During the food riots at Edinburgh, in the year 
1861, Mr. Campbell began part of a poem, entitled 
“The Mobiade,’’ which was never printed until it ap- 
peared in this work, although it was ina style dif- 
ferent altogether from his other poems. He seems to 
have been at the time unfavourable to monopolies—to 
have been living before his age; and he might have 
effectually aided the Corn-law Rhymer, if his engage- 
ments and circumstances had permitted him to turn 
his mind in that direction. 


Our extracts are neither from the beginning nor the 
end of this curious poem :— 


** Thus, when Monopoly’s briarean bands 
Had dragg’d her harrow o’er a hundred lands; 
But chief, the terrors of her gorgou frown 
Had seared Edina’s faint and famish’d town ; 
Then want, the griffiu, champ’d, with iron claws, 
Our shuddering hearts and agonising maws ; 
Chased from our plunder’d boards each glad regalo 
Of vermeil ham, brown beef, and buxom ale! 
Ah me! no strepent goose at Christmas tide, 
Hiss’d in the strangler’s hand, and kick’d and died! 
No trembling jellies, nor ambrosial pie, 
Regaled the liquorish mouth and longing eye— 
Red sunk December's last dishonour'd sun, 
And the yonng year’s-day pass’d without a bun !’’ 


The poet runs on in the half-satirical, half-pleasant 
vein for some time, till he reaches his own wishes on 
the subject :— 


“ Nor ceased my day-dream till the waning hours 
Had shook fair fancy from her throne of flowers ; 


And o’er my heart's emotions, less divine, 
Imperious warn’d th’ esurient bard to dine / 
Yet—when my bell it’s awful summons rung, 
Mar “9 
th’ immortal spirit bow’d, | 


And menial 
ot in plebian prose, 
* Whee mortal wants 
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Til would it suit to ask a poet's food 
In vulgar phrase, ignobly understood ! ' 
Then st the culinary maiden dumb, 
And slowly twirl’d each circumvolvent thumb ; 
Astounded—list’ning to the voice sublime 
Of oral thunders, and Iambie rhyme :— 

“* Bring me the beef—the dulcet pudding bring ; 
Or fry the mud-lark’s odoriferous wing ; 
Or simmering greens with soft rotation turn, 
Champ’d in the luscious treasure of the churn ! 
Then pour the brown ale, rich as ever ran 
From Balder’s horn, or Edin's creamy can ! 
Blest in that honest draught, let none repine 
For nect’rous noyeau or ambrosial wine ; 
But—lest my waining wealth refuse to raise 
So fair a feast, in these degenerate days— 
Take from this splendid shilling, what may find 
Some sweet refection of a sober mind, 
Yon earth-born apple, vegetable grace 
Of Erin's sons—a blunder-loving race; 
Well could that food of bulls delight me now, 
Mixt with the mantling beverage of the cow ; 
My vaccine milk on ‘tatoes sweet should pour, 
And fruit and liquor charm our fairy-footed bower !'” 


Lord Minto, who had been employed on an extraordi- 
nary mission to the court of Vienna, and was acquainted 
with Germany, met Mr. Campbell, by his own desire, at 
the house of the late Dugald Stewart, and afterwards 
treated the poet with great respect. The Minto family 
are always engaged in special missions, They have 
turn for that work. The present Earl has had his share 
of it in Italy during the present year, to very little 
good purpose. His father was a Tory—Campbell was 
a Whig or a Radical—but it is greatly to the noble- 
man’s credit, that in times when political differences 
ran high, he did not permit them to interfere with his 
private friendship, to which Campbell refers in the fol- 
lowing extract :-— 

“* My history since I left you has not been much 
than many other spots of my life. I was attacked n at 
Liverpool with a resurrection of my winter complaint. The 


remedy has been an obstacle to what I ought principally to 
have been employed in cultivating since I came to London, 
namely, my numerous introductions. I have not deli 
above one half of my letters; nor have I found myself ia 
spirits to call upon the generality of those persons whose ac- 
uaintance I have formed. I began letters to Graham and to 
rougham, all of which I threw iato the fire; for, unless 
one has pleasant thoughts to communicate, what is the use of 
correspondence? Horner would inform you of my present 
residence. Lord Minto has shown me great kindness, and 
conferred that kindness with delicacy. At an early period 
of our acquaintance, I hada conversation with bim on the 
ticklish subject of politics, in which it was my design that 
he should have my confession of faith; and, if that were in- 
consistent with his good opinion, that our acquaintance 
should drop. I told him that my principles were Republican; 
and that my opinion of the practicability of a os pe 
form of government had not been materially affected by 
that had happened in the French Revolation. I added thas 
my oldest and best friends were even of the same creed, and 
attributed my opinion in politics to my attendance on the 
lectures of John Miller. rd Minto is a Tory of the Burke 
school. He censured the opinions of the opposite seet very 
strongly; but said that he never cherished an illiberal dis- 
like to young and candid errors of judgment. I see him bust 
once a-day, at breakfast, for he is abroad the rest of the day, 
His conversation is very instructive, from his intimate ae- 
quaintance with political facts and characters; and, “= 
his creed is not favourable to political liberty, it has no 
ture of personal asperity.’ ” 

“Lochiel’s Warning” was written at Minto 
during the night. It has the character of an 
The poet’s evening tho had been turned 
the wizard’s warning, and in course of the night | 
awoke, repeating the idea for which he had been. 
ing for days, rung for the servant, had a cup of 
and produced “ iel’s Warning ”” before day 
Of that poem Mr. Telford wrote, “I am a ; 
vain of Thomas Campbell. There was never 
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like him—he is the very spirit of Parnassus. Have you 
seen his Lochiel ? He will surpass everything ancient 
or modern—your Pindars, your Drydens, and your 
Greys. I expect nothing short of a Scotch Milton, a 
Shakspeare, or something more than either.’’ There 
are some interesting particulars in the following extract 
regarding “ Lochiel's Warning ’’ :-— 

**It was justly remarked, by a Jate physician of much 
experience, that vigorous bodily health and great aptitude 
for poetry are rarely united in the same frame. The rule 

many exceptions; but the disposition to study is gene- 
rally in an inverse ratio to a state of physical strength, the 
tone of which may be lowered without prejudice to the 
highest operations of the mind. Healih and elastic spirits 
have a natural tendency to carry their possessor into active 
pursuits, away from study; whilst delicate bealth and a 
languid circulation have the opposite and necessary ten- 
dency of inducing habits of thought and meditation. Some 
of the finest compositions in our language appear to have 
been written while their authors were suffering from habi- 
tual ill health. It may be observed through the whole of 
Campbeil’s letters, that whenever his mind is actively en- 





ees on any new theme, languor, lassitude, and all those 
that a parturient fancy is heir to, are subjects of frequent 
complaint. And so it turned out on the present occasion ; 
for, while in ove of his letters he says that, in London, his | 
health was so depressed, that he ‘had not even power to| 
transcribe two or three pieces which Lord Minto requested | 
for his own keeping’—he had composed both ‘ Lochiel’| 
and ‘ Hohenlinden,” which afford abundant proof, that | 
however depressed in physical health, his intellectual 
powers were in full and perfect vigour. As soon as these | 
s were finished, his health revived ; and, returning to | 
inburgk, he again took up his residence with his mother | 
and sistersin Alison Square. The list of subscribers to the | 
quarto edition of his poems could now boast of the most 
distinguished names in the kingdom; but to give the 
volume a new title to their patronage, it was agreed that 
it should contain several recent pieces, to which he was to| 
give the finishing touches during the summer. | 

** In answer to a letter, repeating the invitation to Rox- 
burgbshire, Campbell thus writes :— 

***T0 THE RIGHT HON. LORD MINTO. 
*** Edinburgh, June 29th, 1802. 

*** My Lord,—It gave me much pleasure to learn by your 
Jordship’s letter of the 24th, that the fever is now banished 
from your amiable family. I congratulate your lordship | 
upon your happy retirement among your paternal wuods | 
and mountains, and wish that I had the muse of Minto be- | 
side me, to indite that congratulation in numbers worthy of | 
the scene. | 

“«*T returned to Edinburgh—not, to be sure, with all the 
satisfaction that one would fee! in retiring to a paternal 
house and estate ; but not without sincere delight in visiting 
the scene of so many friends and favourites. I have seen 
the worthy family of Lothian House; and, imme- 
diately on receipt of your lordship’s letter, communi- 
cated to them the agreeable news of your young one's being 
recovered. Nothing could be so agreeable to me as to 
embrace your lordship’s invitation to set out to Minto 
immediately ; but my fear respecting my health having | 
rather increased than diminished, and my spirits being in 
consequence subject to alarin and depression, I should wish 
to continue a little longer under that advice in which I con- 
fide so implicitly ; and to come a strong and donghty wight, 
before I set off for Minto, to enter the lists with Bruce aud 
Wallace. 

*** Thave shown Lochiel to several friends here, and have 
found your lordship’s idea of the vulgarity of ** hanging’’ 
more than oncé ee l own, however, that I »m not 
so lost to paternal affection as to have my eyes opened to 
the defects of my youngest fugitive. As to hanging, I bave 
still a strong hankering after that punishment, trom having 
learnt accidentally that Lochiel’s brother actually suffered 
that death. Whether it might be proper to describe the 
process of hanging or not, I certainly think tbat 
some advantage might be taken of the above fact, 
in heightening the horror of the wizard’s address. 
As soon as 1 have put the piece into its regenerated 
state, I will send it to your lordsliip, probably in two or 
threedays, With sincerest and respectful cow pliments to 





ali the family of Minto, I have the honour to be,—Your 
lordship’s very grateiul humble servant, 
*** Toomas CaMPBeE.t.’ 
“ Having been criticised and approved in the circle of his 
private friends, the new poems Of ‘ Lochiel,’ and ‘ Hohen- 








linden,” were pronounced to be worthy of his réputation. 
Calling one morning to consult Mrs. Dugald Stewart on a 
point of some family interest, he took out his manuscript of 
Lochiel, and read it to her. She listened in mute attention. 
But as soon as he had closed the last couplet, she ruse 
gravely from her ebair, walked across the room, and laying 
her hand gently upon his bead, said ‘ This will bear another 
wreath of laurel yet!’ and, without another word, returned to 
her seat. But she was evidently much moved ; and ‘ this,’ said 
Campbell, ‘made a stronger impression upon my mind 
than if she bad spoken in a strain of the loftiest panegyric. 
It was one of the principal incidents in my life that gave me 
contidence in my own powers.’ 

‘** Lochiel’s Warning, and ‘ Hohenlinden,’ were intended 
for the new quarto edition only; but, at the request of his 
friends, they were printed auonymously, and dedicated to 
the Rev. Mr. Alison.” 


On the 10th September, 1803, Mr. Campbell was 
married to his cousin, Miss Matilda Sinclair, a lady 
whom the Turkish ambassador at Paris, who should 
have been competent to form an opinion on the subject, 
pronounced to be the most beautiful woman in Europe, 


MARRIED LIFE. 


Mr. and Mrs. Campbell led a happy life in London 
and its neighbourhood. ‘The lady was too wise to be 
extravagant ; and Campbell wrought hard, and was suc- 
cessful in obtaining lucrative employment, with which 
his name was not connected. His correspondence at 
that period was cheerful, yet cares harassed him even 
then. Hishouse in London, and his house in Edinburgh, 
drew hard upon the means of a literary man, living 
exclusively by his own labour, constrained to dine out 
frequently, and to enact the lion. 
military exercises was then, in 1803, in full bloom; 
and although Campbell, like ““Maunsie Wauch,” was 
the father of a small family, yet, he was compelled to 
become a volunteer; in some corps a costly proceeding. 
The following extracts show the points of the thorns 
among the roses, and how he bore them :— 


«In the volunteer corps to which the Poet belonged, some 
verses were handed about, which sbow that he lost no ocea- 
sion for maintaining, in all its native vigour, the glorious 
spirit of independence. ‘They were suggested,’ he said, 
‘by the gallant promise made by our beloved Monarch, that 
‘* in case of invasion, he would be found in the hour of dan- 
ger, at the head of his troops!"’’ The stanzas are among 
the rejected pieces, and, perhaps, long forgotten; but as 
they embrace an interesting point of history, I have ventured 
to reprint tbem from the original :— 


** * oN JAMES IV, OF SCOTLAND, WHO FELL AT THE BATTLE OF 
FLODDEN. 
“«?’Twas HE that ruled our country’s heart 
With more than royal sway, 
But Scotland saw her James depart, 
And sickened at his stay ; 
She heard his fate, she wept her grief, 
That James—her loved, her gallant chief— 
Was gone for evermore! 
But this she learnt, that ere he fell— 
Oh, men—Oh, patriots! mark it well !— 
His tellow-soldiers round his fall, 
Enclosed him like a living wall, 
Mixing their kindred gore! 
Nor was the day of Flodden done, 
Til they were slaughtered, one by one! 
And this may prondly show, 
When kings are patriots, none will fly ! 
When such a king was doomed to die— 
Who would death forego ? 
os s . A C.” 


“ The poet was very regular in his attendance at drill; 
and. aftera great field-day, thus writes to Mr. Richardson :— 
* December —Out on St. Andrew’s-day at the muster of the 
North Britons. But oh! what a fagging work this volun 
teering is! Eight hours under a musket!’ Nor was this 
all, for he adds, ‘ Bensley, the printer, with all his ‘ 
is upon me for an account of £100, besides boxes, 
and Heaven knows what. It gives me the nig to 
think of it. . . I had a debt of £30 from one bookseller 
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sloné; when the ‘braw’ uniform of the North Britons, 
first estimated at £10, has swelled to £25, with dress and 
undress, haversack, accoutrements, &c.; and as I made them 
a speech I could not be off! I wish earnestly you 
could save we from Bensley, for he sends me home in low 
spirits every time I meet him! The sum you stated 
js a very plentiful production fromthe Edinburgh payments. 
Would that I had such treatment in London! lam 
seasick ofit. . . .” 

***T will settle in Edinburgh whenever my quarter of the 
lodgings is ont; in a cottage or any box such as I spoke of 
before marriage. I still adhere to one acre, if I can’t have 
more. How happy, happy I should be, to see you and my 
dear little Matilda smiling like the two cherubims in the 
temple—one on each side of me. I am sure you will like 
her, and that is more than admiring. The only bar to our 
being perpetually together must be, that I am determined 
to have my dear one in the country—out of the reach of 
* family” interference. Buta place to your mind may 
surely be got, and we should always have a spare bed for 
you and yours. . Fortasse hzec olim meminesse juvabit. 
God bless you, the Hills, and the Grahames ! igh 


‘* These extracts afford some notion of the cares, hopes, 
and perplexities alternately passing through his mind; but 
anxiety regarding pecuniary matters was soon removed by 
the active co-operation of his friend. ‘ Bensley and all his 
devils’ were speedily exorcised by a cash remittance froin 
Edinburgh; and now, relieved from his late apprehensions, 
the poet falls into a pleasant dream of the future, which he 
thus interprets :—‘ I received your welcome letter yesterday. 
I wish to Heaven I could answer it. It is long, interesting. 
and, like yourself, the good old boy! But no—I am asleep! 
Nod I go; deadasleep. * * * Here I dream a dream of 
futurity :—* Bring the mocha. My dear, will the pipes offend 
yon?” “Oh no; not at all. I like the smeli of Oro- 
poko.”” Well, puff, puff. ‘‘ But, pray, my dear, do spare 
my beautiful grate.” [pause.]) * * * ‘* Well, I do de- 
clare, Mr. Richardson, times are very bad ; one can't havea 
family of daughters without amazing expense ; and sons are 
so extravagant!’’ ‘‘To be sure, Mr. Campbell, but your 
wife is a notable woman, and your daugbters are so accom- 
plished.” ‘‘Why, yes, poor things; but they want por- 
tions—that is, until my next epic poem is out.” * * * 
(Long pause: enter divers persons in male attire into the 
dreamer’s brain, whom the poet calls his friend’s sons. } 
“John, you are too young to marry!’’ ‘Sir, my father 
married younger!'’ ‘‘ Ab, eh bien! foolish children! Let 
Matilda have him.’’ ’ 

“The poet then awakes from his dream of future inter- 
marriages, and remembering that his friend's letter con- 
tained an important announcement, thus concludes :— I 
wish you joy, my friend! Give my kiss by proxy to the fair 
intended. She will like the representative better than the 
constituent. * * * Idelight totell secrets. Frank 
Clason has published a large political tract, culled ** An Ap- 


peal tothe People of Great Britain, on Buonaparte’s Ambi- 


tion"—Motto, * Tros Tyriusve,” &c. I want to surprise him 
with areview ofit * © * ; and it shall be donein three 
weeks. “eae Ww 


A singular purpose crossed Mr. Campbell’s mind at 
this time—nothing else than taking service under the 
Russian Government as a Professor at Wilna. He 
seriously entertained the proposal; and yet his conduct 
was inexplicable after the publication of “The Plea- 
sures of Hope,”’ and the promulgation of his extreme 
opinions on the Polish question. He could not retract 
these opinions; and if he could have forgotten them, 
their memory would have been preserved by others. 
The negotiation was, however, seriously entertained 
and progressed in the following fashion :— 

‘It was desirable, however, that the wishes of Campbell 
should not be pubiished until his election was seeured. Any 
report of his being likely to quit the country would cance! 
his literary engagements, bring down his small creditors 
upon him, and expose him to various difficulties, from which 
ut would be impossible to extricate himself at a day's notice. 
But what weighed more with him, periaps, than any otber 
Consideration, was the dread of being unsuccessful ; and, as 
his rivals could cite passages from ‘ The Pieasures of Hope,’ 
whieh would be no recommendation to him asa Professor iv 
Wilna, be was far from being sanguine as to the result. It 
was hardly to be ee that the Russian cecsor would be 
more indulgent to poet than he had been to his poems ; 
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and, as the weapons he had formerly discharged in the ser- 
vice of Poland might now be returned with interest, he be- 
came less anxions to push the question. 

“In the meantime, however, the secret tran ired ; and 
the petty vexations to which he was consequently exposed, 
give a painful interest to his letters. ‘Mr. ——,’ he says, 
‘ hearing, I suppose, of my outlandish appointment, refused 
my mother twenty pounds at my demand. Will you, my 
dear fellow, give her ten; for it requires five tomake up her 
half-year'’s annuity, and she will require tive more to send to 
That name calls up the bitterest feel- 
invs of reflection, occasioned by an event which I mention 
to you in confidence. 1 have this day received a letter, anno- 
nymously written in a female hand, signed by a member of 
the* Glasgow Female Society,’ upbraiding me in the grossest 
terms, for abandoning a near relation to poverty and distress. 
‘* This relative,” it says, *‘ has none to support her.” . , 
Now, if this letter be written at the instance, or founded 
on the complaints of that relative, it is the very person with 
whow [ have, year after year, divided my last guinea! 

: As to my mother, it is hard to blame her for 
not supporting others, when she cannot support herself. 
And me, who, in labouring for scanty bread, can barely 
afford an income to my mother, it seems still more ungene- 
rous to load with claims and reproaches so entirely over- 
whelming. It is not, as God is my witness, possille for me 
to answer for a double anouity. and the little I give to my 
mother will not bear division. All this I must explain to 
the edification of the Glasgow society, before I can wrest 
iny name from the reproach of being unnatural; bat one 
feels reluctant to publish one’s poverty, even in vindication 
of character. 

*** Nihil habet infelix paupertas durius in se, 
Quam quod ridiculos homines facit.’ ” 


Even thus early Mr. Campbell had some embarrass- 
ments, it appears; but they arose from a benevolent dis- 
position, and the discharge of duties that he could not 
wish to avoid. The negotiations for the Wilna Pro- 
fessorship went on ; but— 


“ Shortly after the date of this Jetter, his ardour in the 
canvass was rather damped by ‘fears of an involuntary trip 
to Siberia.’ He foresaw that if installed in the University of 
Wilna, he could never, without direliction of principle, in- 
culcate any opinions but those to which he had already given 
emphatie utterance in his poems. Before be had weighed 
the question maturely, he thought otherways; be imagined 
that if once fairly seated in the chair, he might bave pro- 
moted the ‘ regeneration of Poland,’ and thus realized the 
wish nearest his heart. But a litce reflection taught him 
that such a cause might have involved him in certain ruin, 
All further negotiations were therefore discontinued; he 
preferred the honour of advocating at home the cause of 
an Oppressed people, who could only thank him in their 
prayers, to the emoluments of this, or any other post in the 
gift of Russia. In this resolution he was confirmed by the 
approbation of his friens, through whose influence he had 
the offer of another academical chair, which would have amply 
indermnified him for the loss of Wilna; but with improving 
prospects in London, and a growing relish for domestic re- 
tirement, the offer was gratefully declined.” 

At this period of his life, the poet’s happiness, says 
his biographer, was most complete, and his “ good- 
heartedness’’ unbounded; but he confesses to a consider- 
able share of anxieties in the following note respecting 
a disagreement with his Edinburgh publisher: — 

© “* July 14, 1804. 

*** A poet is born to trouble as the sparks fly upwards. I 
have only one consolation, and that is the idea of having 
yourself in Edinburgh to act as my friend in a business that 
requires both secrecy and trouble. The bare mention of 
the word secrecy way perhaps alarm the delicacy of a mind 
so little prone to concealment; but it is really necessary, and 
not dishunourable. . . . The fact is this: 1 have got 
into a literary scrape: Iam dealing with a bookseller in 
Edinburgh in a business where he can hart me mueb. But 
at this distance, and corresponding with me, be answers no 
levters, About the time when I was ages after my wife, I en- 
gaged to write a‘* History of England.” It was to bein three 
volumes—a sequel to Smullett. 1 have nearly Gnished it. 
Che bargain was that I was to do it plainly and decently 
but as the price they could afford was but is 
10 be aponymous. "ew, in the course of 
task, some sions of which 5h SOS S90 Ae 
given me no little wueasiuess. . . . 
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wrote, it was a blunt demand, without either offer or terms, 
for a volume of new poems, which I had not to give him. 
. + . About half a year ago, expecting (as hitherto) a 
largess on the eighth edition of my book, which his part- 
ner, Mr. Mundell, promised on every edition, in considera- 
tion of what I gave him in addition to the second part of 
* The Pleasures of Hope,’ I sent my mother a draft on Mr. 
Doig. But, although this premium on each edition is due 
to me, and althongh I was even working for him at the time, 
he refused the demand !” | 


The negotiations with his Edinburgh publisher do| 
not appear to have been altogether successful ; and he’ 








THOMAS CAMPBELL. ; 


‘** My mother will now be comfortable, and, in a few years 
I shall be able to add another fifty, to be an annuity to the 
two more dependant of my sisters; that, however, must be 
deferred for a little time, until I can scrape up as much as 
will bring me a share in some literary work, and secure me 
a good income. . . . Give my love to Grahame— 
dear, worthy companion of ours. He is she man who must 
be the intimate associate of oar trio for life. . . . Adien, 
I am giddy to an excess with this vestal fire-like vigilance, 
—Believe me, yours truly. “¢3. @.* 


Anxiety for the comfort of his mother and sisters is 
a most agreeable feature in Campbell’s character, and 





was advised, at the same time, on account of the de-| 
licate state of his health, to remove to a quarter of || 
the town deemed more salubrious than Pimlico. Pre- |, 
carious health prevented him from accepting situations | 
requiring close attention, which were placed within | 
his power :-— 


“ London was now the only field that promised any per-| 
manent and profi:able exercise of his talents. One of his} 
distinguished friends, indeed, lad generously offered him 
one of the highest literary appointments of the dsy ; but its 
laborious daties and delicate responsibilities were such as 
to rendef the undertaking so formidable, in his precarions 
State of health, that the tempting offer was reluctantly de- 
clined. But be was deeply seusib'e of the compliment; and, 
although he conld not profit by the offer, it had the bappy 
effect of giving him more confidence in bis own abilities, 
and a better opinion of human nature, than his recent trials 
hadled him to form. Another circumstance—which had 
much weight in his decision to remain near London—was a 
situation which he bad jast obtained in connection wit): 
*The Star newspaper, and which produced an income of 
four guineasa week. His contributions to periodical litera- 
ture were still a source of emolument; but iil healzh super- 
yening, literary composition was usually followed by great 
mental depression—the inward struggle to resist outward 
pressure. But his hopes were still sanguine; his friends 
were kind, and better prospects seemed to be opening. Of 
his private life and feel ng~, at this moment the following | 
letter. though rather sanguive, presen(s av apimated picture: | 

*** Will you also call and see how my motheris? 1am 
easy now about her. Don't mention anything of bad health 
—but only words of comfort! She has now, in all, £70 a} 
year. Pray tell me, asexpenses stand in Edinburgh, if you | 
think it is enough. I am anxious to know how expensive- | 
ness has arisen with you ; for here, everything is dreadfully | 
dear. Although my wife is a notable economist, yet the | 
week's bills are enormous teyond what they would have | 
been a few years aco. Now, indeed, I begin to live some-' 
what more bravely than at first. I advise you, however, to, 
marry to know the value of life’s comforis. I never take my 
poor Matilda a jaunt to Kensington, or indulge in the | 
slightest juxury, withont wondering that happiness—whict: | 
before I could never get for love or money—was now to be | 
got by industry and the Viriwe that purifies Jove, and makes | 
money wealth indeed. 

** | bave succeeded in getting my house well furnished. | 
We have a mostelegant little drawing-room, and furaiture | 
enough for a parlour and study, when we get into a larger | 
house. I have bought also some importavut maps and | 
books, and hope soon to attain to a good library. All this | 
comes of being happy at home. I should have been poor to, 
this day if I bad not got a wife. I must not omit, in my | 
catalogue of comfor:s, that I have secured a good store ot | 
port wine; and yet I assure you, by the orders of my 
grave list, and trom better motives, I have @aid aside | 
every propensity to take one glass more than docs me good | 
—to which J was sometimes addizted in Edinburgh. But | 
who could resist such good flows? . . . Ionly men- 
tion all this, to show you how regularly and comfortably 1) 
bave now brought myself to live. All this would be nothing 
with regard to the flattering of my own feeling—no; but I | 
have scribbled and blinded myself, reading and copying | 
night and day, to show my dear, patient partner that, al- 
though our first outset in matrimooy was poor, the coutinu- 

was notto be so. This insetting year | am preparing 

or innovations, which she resists as Jacobinical! I have 

banished the rummer toddy, out of which she used to drink 
her solitary glass, with as pleased a face as if it bad been 
Tokay, or a better beverage. . . . I shall bavea large 
and well-aired house in the country, a stock of fowls, and 
a good garden ; and, though Matilda's extreme caution is a 











' suburban life. 


\|our widowed parent. .. . 


appears in all his correspondence. The removal to 
Sydenham cost money ; but it was a pleasant residence, 
and enabled him to indulge his desire for a cottage and 
His retrospect furnishes many curious 
particulars regarding lis private habits, which are not 
to be found in his letters. The annoyances of authors 
are well described in the following lines :-— 


*** From Edinburgh,’ he says, ‘I came back to London 
a perfect adventurer, having nothing to depend upon for 
subsistence but my pen. I was by no means without literary 
ewployment ; but the rock on which I split was over-calcu- 
lating the gains [could make from them. I have observed 
that authors, and all other artists, are apt to make similar 
mistakes. The author—and I can speak from experience 
—sits down to ap engagement, for which he is to have so 
much per sheet. He gets through what seems a tenth of a 
day ; but innumerable and incalculable interruptions occur. 
Nesides, what has been written to-day, may require to be 
re-written to morrow; and thus he finds that a grocer, who 
sells a pound of figs, and puts a shilling, including three- 
pence of profit, into the till of his counter, has a more surely 
gainful vocation than the author.’ 

‘**In my married state,’ he adds, ‘I lived a year in town, 
and then took and furnished a house at Sydenbam, to which 
I brought my young wife and a lovely boy.’ ” 


His cottage at Sydenham was not quite up to the 
picture that he had drawn of an Edinburgh cottage ; 
but it was the next best residence, and pleased him 
exceedingly :— 

“ Externally, the new situation had much to soothe and 
interest a poetical mind. From the south, a narrow lane, 
lined with hedgerows, and passing through a little dell 
watered by arivulet, leads to the house, from the windows 
of which the eye wanders over an extensive prospect of un- 
dilating hiils, park-like enclosures, hamlets, and picturesque 
villas shaded with fine ornamental timber; with here and 
there some village spire shooting up through ‘the forest,’ 
reflecting the light on its vane, or breaking the stillness with 
the chime of its ‘evening bells.’ Ramifying in all diree- 
tions, shady walks, where he was safe from all intrusion but 
that of the Muses, enabled him to combine bealthfal exer- 
cise with profitable meditation.” 


Want of money was his grand torment at this period. 
If he had been richer, abler to work hard, or had fallen 
into more profitable engagements, he believed that he 
would also have been happier; but his incapacity to 
work hard conferred on him that leisure on which his 
happiness greatly depended :— 


‘** I do not mean to say that we suffered the ubso'ute pri- 
vations of poverty. On the contrary, it was rather the fear, 
than the substance of it, which afflicted us. But I shall 
never forget my sensations, when I one day received a letter 
from my eldest brother in America, stating that the eagual 
remittances, which he had made tomy mother, must now 
pane, on a os ag yn circumstances ; and’ 
tuat I must undertake alone the pious duty of su i 
Here now, I bad pepe 
lishments to provide for—one at Edinburgh and another at 
Sydenham; and it may be remembered that in those times 
the price of living was a full third pest dearer than at pre- 
sent. I venture to say that I could live at the time I po 
write, as comfortably on four hundred pounds a-year, 7” 
conld have lived then on an income of six hundred, The 
war prices put all economy to flight and defiance.’ ” 


The difference between war and peace prices was 








against profusion, yet I find comfort a elieddaid 


certainly a most important matter with persons enjoying . 
a fixed income, fe 
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The character of his engagements with the “ Star”’ 
newspaper, are explained in the following extract :— 


“I accepted an engagement to write for the ‘‘Star’’ 
newspaper, and the “ Philosophical Magazine,” conducted 
by Mr. Tulloch, the editor of the ** Star,” for which I re- 
ceived at the rate of two hundfed pounds a year. But that 
sum, out of which I had to pay for a horse, on which I rode 
te town every day, was quite inadequate to my wants; so 
I betook myself to literary engagements that would allow me 
to labour all day in the country. Dispirited beneath all 
hope of raising my reputation by what 1 coudd write, I con- 
tracted for only anonymous labour—and of course at an 
humble price. ; 

‘** It is always a misfortune for a literary man to have re- 
course to anonymous writing—let his motives be never so 
innocent. And if there be any excuse more admissible than 
another, it is when his poverty and modesty conspire against 
him. But it lowers a man’s genius to compose that for which 
his name is not to be answerable. I wrote on ali subjects— 
even including agriculture —and smile, but hear me, for, odd 
as it may seem, I tell you the truth in saying, that by writing 
on agriculture, I acquired so much knowledge on the sub- 
ject as to have been more than once complimented on that 
knowledge by practical farmers.’” 


Writing for the press was not Campbell’s walk ; at 
least he does not seem to have shone in that depart- 
ment, although his fondness for magazine literature 
brought him often into trouble. 

Many of his friends expected that some situation 
would have been offered to him by the Government at 
that period; but a government has always more appli- 
cants than offices to be filled, and Mr. Campbell was 
not likely to make a good dun. He met his “ noble 
friends’’ on something like a footing of equality ; and 
while he was often compelled to solicit and receive 
favours from Mr. Richardson, Mr. Telfourd, and Mr. 
Rogers, he was too independent, probably, to remind 
his friends in the Government that he had claims on 
their consideration. 


“During the autumn he continued to work at intervals 
upon the * Annals ;’ he wrote papers for the ‘ Philesopbical 
Magazine; translated foreign correspondence for ‘* The 
Star ; atteuded at the office in town ; and, by a daily journey 
of ten or twelve miles, going and returning, his strength 
began to improve, and he looked around for some popular 
theme on which to make another trial of his powers. No- 
thing, however, turned up to his satisfaction ; neither his 
own inyentive genius, nor the suggestions of bis friends, 
could hit the mark ; and for many months he continued in 
the same ‘ inglorious employment of anonymous writing and 
compilation. At length, his case having excited parucula: 
Atiention in one or tw influential quarters, he was en- 
couraged to hope that he should not be overlooked by a 
liberal Ministry, when supported by the good word of Lord 
Holland and Lord Minto. In what form their patronage was 
to be expressed was still uncertain ; but a situation under 
Government, uushackled by conditional service,’ was that to 
which he aspired, and to which he was entitled by bis talents 
and character. With these fair aud reasonable expectations, 
which his friends were all avxious to see realized, time flew 
by ; and if it did not find him prorperous, it found him sup- 
porting his adversity with a fortitude that commanded 

spect.’ 


His poems continued to be a sure source of income ; 
and regular remittances were forwarded by Mr. Rich- 
ardson, who managed the sale of his quarto edition— 
the only edition then productive. Mr. Campbell, like 
many other poets and literary men, was a bad calen- 
lator. He could not keep money. Real sovereigns 
even went from him as if in a dream; and he would 
not take the trouble necessary to reckon how they 
came or where they went. Dr. Beattie says :— 


** Any minute calculation of money received or disbursed, 
was an exercise for which he had neither taste nor patience; 
eee of the real state of his finances, bis friends, in general, 

* much moore than himself. ‘J am always ready tw 
shoot myself,’ he says, ‘ when I come to the subject of cash 
scoounts; and it will be seen, in the course of these letters, 
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that he sometimes imagined himself rich when he was poor, 
and on one occasion thought himself penniless, when, in 
fact, he had a good sum of bank notes in his pocket. This, 
however, happened gt a time when the of his fortunes 
had much improved ; but a rooted disinclination to balance 
his expenditure and ineome drew him into many difficulties, 
which a very little calculation and forethought might have 
prevented. 

One half of the difficulties by which “men of ge- 
nius’’ are involved are traceable to the same souroe. 
They do not make their incomes stretch over their ex- 
penditure, and leayea margin. The consequent and 
bitter feelings of dependence destroy their energy; and 
no small portion of the misery that they sustain is caused 
by deficient arithmetic. But the charge should pot 
be recklessly made against literary men alone, although 
that is commonly done. The rolls of commercial em- 
barrassments will show, we suspect, similar neglect. 
Men whose business is in arithmetie will be found to 
be equally prone to miscalculations in that respect. 
A literary man has, generally, a small income, compe- 
ratively, from which he is expected to maintain a va- 
gue, indefinite, but costly position in society. Country 
gentlemen, with large estates, often exhibit corre- 
sponding ignorance of arithmetic, and yet that is not 
charged against them asaclass. At Sydenham several 
of Campbell’s best lyrics were finally polished off— 
some of them that had been known and appreciated for 
one or two previous years. 


“ Of the poetical pieces cautiously elaborated in the course 
of this year, three only were permitted to see the light. 
These were, ‘ Lord Ullin’s Daughter,’ ‘The Soldier's 
Dream,’ and ‘ The Turkish Lady ;’ all of which had been 
sketched among the scenes to which they refer—the first in 
the Island of Mull, and the two latter in Bavaria—but were 
not revised and finished until he had retired to Sydenham. 
The next on the anvil was ‘ The Battle of the Balue,’ which 
was composed at short intervals during the winter, and Gin- 
ished in April, but reduced, before publication, to pearly 
one half of the original stanzas, as preserved in hig letter 
to Sir Walter Scott. This piece, like the two former, had 
passed the ordeal of private criticism with great eclat, and 
as soon as it came before the public, was set to music and 
sung with applause by the great vocalists of the day.” 


A considerable portion of Campbell’s time at Sy- 
denham was passed in devising and executing great 
schemes—some of them well known to the world— 
and in the accomplishment of works on which he was 
from time to time engaged. He met many disap- 
pointments, and was often crushed down by the fear of 
want, not so much for himself as for those who were 
dependent upon him. A desponding letter to Sir 
Walter Scott is closed with the following gratifying 
announcement:—“ His Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to confer a pension of £200 a-year upon me. 
God save the King !”’ 

This pension placed him for ever after above the 
fear of wanting means to assist his friends, and to edu- 
cate his son. It was a great relief to his mind, and 
contributed, we have no doubt, to the improvement of 
his health. He at once made a division of the pens 
reserving one portion for himself, and dividing the 
other between his mother and his sisters. Great ef- 
forts were made by his friends to extensive 
subscriptions for another quarto edition of his poems; 
and they were successful. From this period his circum- 
stances were not bad; his position in life was most re- 


spectable; he was connected with all theleading men of the 
Whig party ; he bad a perfect command of the trade for 


literary productions, and, continued 
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considerable extent, he might have been a happy and 
a useful man. His correspondence shows rapid ebbs 
and flows of temperament. He was far from being an 
agreeable man—but easi!y discomposed, and, like many 
other authors, nervously afraid of his publishers. 

A terrible calamity occurred in the insanity of his 
son, on whom he fondly doted, and whose mind was 
pronounced to be at last permanently impaired. This 
event formed the severest trial of his life to that date ; 
and yet in his correspondence it was mentioned with 
more resignation than other features in his character 
might have led us to anticipate. As years wore on, he 
became connected with various public movements in 
London. He had travelled on the contineut, and studied 
educational proceedings in Germany. The opinions 
formed in these journies, induced him to take a warm 
interest in the establishment of the London Univer- 
sity. Indeed, he might, with some propriety, be 
considered its founder. In 1526 he was elected to 
fill the office of Lord Rector of Glasgow University, 
after a severe opposition on the part of the Professors. 
He went down to Glasgow, delivered an inaugural 
address, and was received with great warmth, both 
there and in Edinburgh. The election is in the 
hands of the students, and they repeated it three 
years in succession—an honour rarely conferred in 
Glasgow. In the month of September, 1828, Mrs. 
Campbell died. ‘Their boy was lost. ‘Lhe youngest 
sister of the poet and his mother died some time 
previously. These calamities fell heavily on a ner- 
vous and sensitive mind. Indeed, from Mrs. Camp- 
bell’s death may be dated, the poet’s declension into 
indulgences, which, though light, as compared with 
those which- many men pursue habitually without 
censure or reproach, were yet calculated to throw 
a shade over the lustre of a noble name. 


THE POLISH CAUSE, 


Although stunned for a time by these bereave- 
ments, yet Mr. Campbell, for several years, continued 
to throw his heart and soul into those objects, with 
which he considered himself intimately connected. 
The Poles had always found him a warm, zealous 
friend. He was a firm believer in the truth and 
justice of their cause. He fervently anticipated the 
day when Poland, won back by her sons from their 
conquerors, would rear her head amongst free nations. 
He wrote splendid verses for Poland; he spoke elo- 
quently in behalf of the exiles; but he also wrought 
most vigorously in carrying forward every detail with 
which their cause was associated. The following 
statements evince his activity :— 

***St. Leonard's, January 17, 1832, 


° ° ° “«T went tp town more than a fortnight 
ago, ged to pay my respects to the worthy Prince Czar- 
toryski, and pa pe look after our American legacy. The 
Prince I found, if possible, a more interesting man than J 
had imagined. He has lost £70,000 a-year, with the near 

pect of being King of Pola:d. . ° * Bat 
oS as calm and undepressed as if he were in bis palace. 
Now and then, when I have sat beside him at dinner, ] 
could overhear a stifled and deep sigh; but his gentleman- 
like self-command, suavity, and dignity, are most striking. 
He is now sixty-one, but looks much younger, and is a great 
deal bandsomer than his portrait. 

“ *As president of the Literary Union, I invited his High- 
ness to dine with thirty of our members, and, at the same 
time, asked Prince Talleyrand to meet him. Talleyrand 


sent me a note in his own hand, extremely regretting an 





| 


place. But in spite of all his ‘‘ regret,’ the old fox went 
immediately to Prince Czartoryski, and told him that he, 
Prince C., should not join ‘‘ any political dinners at a Lon- 
don club!” Prince Czartoryski sent for me, but being con- 
fined to bed with a cold, I could not go out. Ais friend 
then came to me to ask if the dinner was meant to be 
‘public and political?’ LIassured him not, but only an 
expression of private regard for his Highness. ‘In that 
case,” said his friend, “the Prince assures you that be will 
come.” bd * ° I was well enough to preside at 
the dinner. The Prince thanked vs in French for drinki 
his bealth, and the party went off with great harmony an 
good feeling. 
*** T dined with the Prince next day at a private party, and 
before leaving town had several interviews with him . 
a * He was in mourning for his mother, the 
venerable old princess, who died last month in her oe 
ninth year, and I believe of a broken heart more than old 
age. The Prince asked me ‘‘ Have you not got a letter from 
my mother t’”’ I said “No;” but shrinking from the toueh of 
so tender a chord in his feelings, I dropt the subject. * 
. ° His question was explained to me this morn. 
ing, when I received a letter from the now departed Prin- 
cess, which must have been wriiten a few days before her 
death. It is written, signed, and directed with her own 


hand. 
“<T. C.’ 


‘* Writing a few days later, he says :—‘ It turns out that 
the aged and august Princess is still alive, in her eighty- 
ninth year. May God preserve her?’ 

‘* The news that waited Campbell’s return from Chertsey 
threw him into great distress. To be compelled to witness 
misery, which he had no adequate power to relieve, was a 
constant burden upon his mind ; and to contemplate its 
probable increase was still worse. By letters, and personal 
applications to his friends, he collected funds just sufficient 
tu relieve the more urgent cases ; but as the number of ex- 
iles increased, the duty and difficulty were, how to increase 
the number of contributors. With this object, an appeal 
to British philanthropy was drawn up, and the liberality 
with which it was responded to by the public, was the sub- 
ject of grateful admiration. 

‘*A lady, to whom the poet had written, having requested 
his answer to a question respecting the actual amount of 
suffering among the exiled patriots, he sat down to his desk, 
intending to give her one instance which had just come be- 


fore him. Mr. Back was in the room with him. After _ 


writing a short time, his friend observed that he became 
more and more agitated—sobbed and wept like a child—and 
then, starting up, began to pace the room with a hurried 
step, and an expression of mental agony. Alarmed at the 
violence of hisemotion, Mr. Back imagined that he was la- 
bouring under acute bodily pain. ‘No,’ he said, ‘it is more 
than bodily pain; it isthe thought that so many gallant pa- 
trio's are starving? * ® #* What is to be done ? and 
turving earnestly to his friend, waited for an answer. 

‘* The question was difficult. At length, said Mr. Back, 
‘What would ,ou say to an association?’ * Association ? 
said Campbell —‘ Association of the friends of Poland! 
that is the very thing. Let us set about it directly.’ 

** They went out together, called upon Lord Panmure in 
Cockspnr Street, explained their object, and received from 
him twenty pounds as a first contribution to the funds of the 
association. 

‘* Anxious to profit by so auspicious a commencement, 
meetings were held, a committee was formed, and in a short 
time the society was in full operation. 

“To Mr. Gray, his liberal adviser in all philanthropie 
schemes, be wines— 

*** Marcu 7th,—Let me consult you about a project that is 
very near my heart—an association—a /ilerary one, for col- 
lecting, publishing, and diffusing all such pat Braves ee re- 
specting Poland as may tend tv interest the public mind, 
and keep alive in it a strong interest with respect to that 
brave but ill-used nation. The Germans are in a highly ex- 
cited state ; their patriots are forming—or rather have formed 
—Associations of the same nature; though as I learn from 
them, they have to work up ayainst the wind and tide of 
despo ic governments, * * ® 

“*« Porty most respectable individuals have pledged them- 
selves in London to support me in forming this Philo- Polish 
Association. We subscribe but a pound apiece ; and shall 
publish, respecting Poland, such tracts as, by dragging into 
full light ell the block and horrid facts ot Russian cruelty 
towards her, may arouse public sympathy.’ * * * 
With regard tothe Autocrat’s treatment to Poland, he con- 








express engagement to dine elsewhere, and mentioning the 


cludes, his ‘ sceptre is a knout ; and his councils, to use 
the words of Eschylus, ‘ are embalmed in corruption,’ ” 
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fide to bear aregard. In the midst of all my egotism, your 





MAGAZINE LITERATURE. 


We have repeatedly remarked Mr. Campbell's at- 
tachment to magazine literature. His first device in| 
literature was a magazine. At eVery stage of his life 
we find him connected with some work of that de-| 
scription. He wrote for the “ Philosophical.” He 
edited Mr. Colburn’s “ New Monthly.’’ Finally, he first | 
edited, and then purchased an interest in, the “ Metro- | 

litan.” The history of the transaction is curious | 
and interesting, reflecting honour on no man more than | 
the venerable author of the “ Pleasures of Memory.”’ | 


“ «11, Waterloo Place, October 17, 1531. 

«we, . . Allis well. I have seen my son, and I have | 
been agreeably surprised. I have got a share in the ‘ Me- | 
tropolitan!”’ I am ten inches taller than when you saw me! | 
And my regret now is that I showed so little pluck under | 
my late misfortunes, as to throw a shade of the slight: st | 
uneasiness over your reception of me. I don’t believe the | 
traditional remark that it 1s best for us not to foresee future 
events. How much happier I should have been at Stoke, | 
if I cou'd have foreseen future events! Had I known what | 
I know now, I should have been happy at vour house, instead | 
of being tie weak and dolorous man which I fear I was. 

“*T came to town justin the nick of time to prevent an | 
jnjudicious visitation of my dear boy. I spent Sunday with | 
him. No doubt all my ideas of his recovery are to be set | 
aside. I will cherish that delusion no longer. But he is) 
better. The last time I saw him, his complexion was pale | 
and sodden. It is now restored, and he is beautiful. His 
beauty may, perhaps, give me a deeper grief for his case— 
but still it takes off the horror which bis bad looks inspired. 
All the time I was at Stoke there was a suspic’on bitster- 
ing or rather causticating my mind, that I bad done wrong 
in allowing Dr. Alien to remove him—on account of some 
waywardness in his temper—from being a parlour-boarder, 
to live in a house where the keepers have patients. But 
imagine the relief that came into my heart, when my son 
told me that he liked his new residence better than his old 
one. * a ° 

“* When I was with you, I was uncertain of being one of 
the proprietors of the journal—*‘The Metropolitan '’—which 
iconduct, Let the name of my brother poet, Rogers, be 
for ever sacred. He has bought mea share in the partner- 
ship; and, with noble generosity, has refused even the 
mortgage of my Scottish property, as security for the debr. 
But mortgaged my Scotch property shall be in order that he 
may be secure. 

** All this time L[amanegotist. But egotism is, after all, 
a compli.nent to. those for whom we may be believed bona 


Derbyshire has a pleasant hold over my imagination. You | 
are with me, and your music. Never did I surrender to any 
one but to you my verses on They were too sacred 
(as to my feelings) to be given to the printer. My mind 
und heart are fullof Derbyshire. * * * 





“oT, C." 


‘* The first notice of a ‘ Polish association’ occurs in the 
following passage :— 

“Oct Isth. To-morrow I am obliged to stop in town, 
out of compassion to the poor Polish poet, whose grief in his 
old age may well be imagined. Iam forming an Association 
which will support the good old man, and, I dare say, al] 
the other Polish exiles. 

“** Turning from that horrid subject, let me tell you a 
piece of good luck. Captain Chamier, the principal pro- 
prietor of ‘* The Metropolitan,’’ who is very much attached 
to me, las always been pressing me to take a share i the 
work ; but as it could not be got without money, and as ] 
had given all my money to the Poles, I told bim it was in 
vain to ask me totakea share. * * © JI went to Rogers, 
aod said I would insure my life, and hand over my library 
to him—which has been valued by an impartial bookseller 
at £7°0 at least. He said, ‘ you shall neither insure your 
life, nor hand over your library ; you shall have the money 
When you want it.’’ Noble, generous, beautiful conduct! 
I am to get the £500 to-morrow ; but in spite of his pro- 
hibition, | Lave insured my life, and 1 have got a legal instru- 
ment by which my library and furniture will at his 
disposal till the debt is repaid. 

pane eK, 


“Under this pleasing delusion, he calls upon his sister 


to congratulate him on his good fortune, and adds :-— 





'}* The Metropolitan 





most interesting biographies of our time. 
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‘«*Mvy partners in the concern are, Mr. Cochrane, the 

ublisher, and Captain Chamier, author of ‘‘ The Life of a 
S.ilor,” in “ The Metropolitan,” and several other amusing 
papers. He is one of the merriest and dearest souls in 
existence, and though diametrically opposite to mein 
polities, is the best literary partner I could possibly have 
got; for [laugh at his Toryism, and make the publication 
Whiagish, in spite of bis teeth. And as my editorial power 
is absolute and dictatorial, I often threaten to make personal 
ittacks upon him, by name and surname, in “ The Metro- 
politan,” if he presumes to interfere wi hme! But Chamier, 
though the merriest joker in the world, is a shrewd, active, 
and business-like man. I expect great gains from our co- 
operation. So God save our gracious King William the 
Fourth! preserve my sister Mary! and speed the sale of 


whe Mh 


““* Dee. 21st, * * * I mentioned toyou having been 
enabled by my worthy friend Rogers, to purchase a third 
share of a periodical. Imagine how foolish I looked when 
I found theconcern a bubble. After weeks of agitation and 
inany a sleepless nicht, I got back the money by dint of re- 
monstrance, and Rogers has got it agam, though he kindly 
offered to let me have it for another purpose. It was not 
till the business was set'led, some ten days ago, that I could 
retire with an easy mind to my cabin here, where I am 
‘allen once more in love with the sea ; and I have now set 
myself down in earnest, and with my heart and hand disem- 
barrassed, to “ Mrs. Siddons’ Life.’ ”’ 


Mr. Rogers’ money was repaid, and Mr. Camp- 
bell’s connection with the “ Metropolitan” ceased. 
He probably escaped a bad bargain, and saved himself 
from annoyances that he was ill able to meet. 

Mr. Campbell was desirous for the formation of 
unions of literary men, to avoid the expense of 
publishing. | Booksellers he considered extravagant 
in their profits, and selfish in their transactions. 
And yet, no living man was less competent to 
do without them. The trade, we suspect, are 
not too well paid—and from no class of men did 
Mr. Campbell experience more kindness and con- 
sideration. Mr. Moxon, the publisher, and Dr. 
Beattie, his biographer, were the only English friends 
who followed the poet to Boulogne, where he had 
gone in search of health ; but only to die. They 
were with him for some days previously to the 10th 
June, 1844; and with him when he died on the 


‘|afternoon of that day. The last years of his life cannot 


be contemplated without regret. Eminently domestic 
in all his habits and manner of thought, he was ill able 
to bear solitude in the world, which, except for the 
kindness and attention of a young lady, his niece, he 
would have felt most severely. In looking over his 
life also, we are apt to think that he should have risen 
higherinthe world, withthe genius and the general talents 
that he possessed. But the want of patronage was his 
first obstacle, and clung to him in some measure through 
life. He was fitted to render greater public services than 
were ever required at bis hands, but he was not qua- 
lified to push himself before the public. He was difli- 
dent—willing to work, but waiting to be called. His 
private correspondence exhibits noble points in his 
character. No man could have been more generous 
and self-denying to all who had the slightest claim on 
his regard. He was actuated by the purest patriot- 
ism; and in his death the country lost its first lyrical 
poet, and one of its most attached and enlightened 
citizens. Me 
Dr. Beattic has executed his late friend’s commis- 
sion with the greatest care, and produced one of the 
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AN ELEGY. 


1. 
Lo! on high heaven’s clear sapphire throne, 
Where cherub ardours burn, 
A new-born light bath sudden shone, 
Fair as the star of morn. 


i. 
Tis Ellen's spirit from afar, 
Flying the shades of night, 
Charioted in her flaming car 
Back to her native light. 


Ill. 


How bright the fair immortal shines! 
What glories round her glow! 

While sadly garbed my spirit pines, 
Sequestered, sad, below. 


IV. 


O Sovereign Arbiter of Fate! 
Had this been Thy decree, 

That into heaven her spirit late * 
Should have returned to Thee. 


v. 
But, hush! my God is kind and wise, 
For lo! in Memory’s cell 
Sweet Ellen’s image mirror’d lies, 
Where dreams delight to dwell. 


VI. 
There Fancy’s eye may drink the beam 
That cheered the darkest day ; 


There visioned Beauty still may seem 
Companion of my way. 


Vil. 


No longer lone, on Time’s swift stream, 
My fragile skiff sweeps down, 

Since Ellen meets me in a dream, 
And calls me still her own. 


VIII. 
Ye shadows dim aye pall these eyes ; 
San, moon and stars, adieu— 
I go to gaze on brighter skies 
And fairer orbs than you. 


Ix. 
And come, blest vision! Ellen, come !— 
Rise, rise upon my sight !— 
Thine image is my spirit’s home, 
Thine eyes my spirit’s light! 
Ks 


She comes, in radiant clouds to earth; 
It is, it is her face, 

Fairer than yon bright star at birth, 
When starting on its race. 


XI. 


There is the lily-breast that heaved 
With nought but love's soft wave ; 

There is the eye that ne'er deceived 
The golden hopes it gave ; 


Xi. 


There is the angel-brow of snow, 
Serene as thought’s calm sky; 

There are the lips whose tranquil flow 
Diffused tranquillity. 


xT. 


Entranced thus, long years shall seem 
Like swiftly circling hours, 
Rolling me in a chanot dream 


To wake in Ellen's bowers. J. B. D. 





* “Serns, 


Redeas in coelum.” Horace. 
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A DIRGE. 


Hrue let never wild winds rave; 
Winter how! not o’er her tomb; 
Only come anigh this grave, 
Sammer shade and gentle gloom, 
Aud round it ever soft low winds keep moan, 
And sobs flow by, 
And faint airs sigh 
Sad murmurs of the fading year alone. 
Low we laid her, cold and pale, 
Whiter than her folding shroud, 
With a grief not told aloud— 
Sudden sob and smothered wail. 
Withered violets tell her tale— 
Tender blooms, the gleam swift lost, 
The fleeting breath 
Of early Spring tempts forth to blighting frost 
And icy death. 
Unop’d lilies o’er her tomb strew— 
Primroses—the purple bloom 
Of hyacinths, and faint perfume 
Of every frailest star that peeps the April through. 
Fair she was, and sweet as they, 
With azure laugh within her eyes, 
That tears and sadness gleamed away— 
A thing, we said, unmade for sighs, 
Till woe, love came! 
Oh, tears, that love—life’s best of worth!— 
Love—joy of the rejoicing Earth— 
Her days should claim 
From girlhood’s mirths and careless sports, and gay 
Light-hearted laugh and low-breathed prayers, away 
For gaze-drooped shame; 
For sobs and death—the cold still tomb’s decay, 
An unbreathed name. 
Yet ever in our thought she lies 
A wentory all reproof above, 
On whom reproach turns not its eyes, 
But only love; 
Love, with a misty gaze of gathering tears, 
That no accusing word of chiding memory hears. 
But unto him 
Comes she not in the watches of the night, 
The chamber’s gloom, 
Thronging the dim 
And spectral room 
With wan-felt presence, that the shuddering sight 
Aches out upon through the dim taper’s light? 
Till cold damps start 
On his dank forehead, and through his keen ears 
Throng, palpable, the utterings of his fears ; 
And, ghastly fright 
Scourging his spotted soul, again he hears, 
In the old tones that the remembered years 
Thrill’d with delight, 
The grave-closed sorrow of her tale of years; 
Such wages win 
The accursed sin— 
The serpent sin—that on her pureness stole, 
Shining its track across her pathiess soul, 
Poisoning to ill the holy peace within. 
Yet there is rest for all, 
Sleep for the weariest eyes— 
In peace she quiet lies 
Where chequered shadows fall 
Across her low-heaped grave— 
Where the wild winds in grief forget to rave, 
And ever the loud gusts of wiuter blow 
In moanings low, 


Wailing for her our sorrow might not save. 


The hueless rose, 
The pallid lily plant upon her tomb, 
So shall their vestal glory light its gloom— 
Its shadowing gloom—with the pure gleam of snow, 
And their white beauty shall the summer show 
Our sweeping love for her who sleeps below. 


W. C. BENNETT. 


Greenwich. 
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Ir Asmodeus possessed the power to unroof every 
house in Edinburgh, we doubt if he would bring to 
light any great amount of hidden talent. All our 
little celebrities put together are hardly fit to sustain 
the literary credit of the Modern Athens. As for 
our great ones—Jeffrey himself is, not to speak 
evil of dignities, un peu passé. The honourable Lord 
still dresses well, adjusts himself admirably to the 
niche in which he stands enshrined, and recognizes 
on all occasions the homage naturally offered at 
the altar of his literary fame. He frankly and 
courteously discharges all the duties of his position, 
and, with equal facility, extends his hospitality to 
the illustrious literary stranger, and expostulation 
to the unfledged aspirant after literary renown. 
Dickens, when last in the Scottish metropolis, was 
Lord Jeffrey’s guest. And we have repeatedly seen 
instances in which Lord Jeffrey generously and ha- 
manely took the trouble to consider and criticise 
volumes of youthful poetry not the most promising. 
But, save on the judicial bench, his Lordshipseldom 
makes public appearances. Once a year, perhaps, 
he presides over the distribution of prizes at the As- | 
sociation for Promotion of the Fine Arts. But we) 
hear of little, if anything, from his pen beyond his | 
full and frequent notes on an advising in prersentia | 
dominorum. The Judex damnatur of the blue} 
aud brimstone cover of the Edinburgh Review has! 
become with Lord Jeffrey something more than a! 
figurative, and has proved itself a prophetical, ex- | 
pression. On the bench of the First Division of) 
the Court of Session, Lord Jeffrey occupies the ex- 
treme left of the Lord President Boyle; Lord Mac- | 
kenzie, the son of “ the Manof Feeling,’’ and pro | 
bably the most esteemed of the Scottish Judges, | 
intervening; whilst Lord Fullerton is seated on the | 
President’s right hand. Lord Jeffrey incessantly | 
takes notes and asks questions. The habits of the | 
critic have accompanied him to the bench, and ad- | 
mirably serve to tease the ingenuity of the learned | 
counsel at the bar. 

We have never given much for Wilson, since 
first the Professor, a few years back, took shelter 
within the panoply of a Mackintosh ; for though our 
contemporary has since renewed his youth, and, in 
his mood of venerable eld, now no longer fictitious, 
is still as good for a jest or witticism as ever, still 
the original induing of such defensive habiliments 
was all unworthy of the wild spirit of Ellerlay; and 
Christopher bas never been himself again. What! 
the man who was wont to face the fiercest elements 
that ever encountered sage or sophist, struggling 
up the Earthen Mound in the direction of Alma 
Mater, buttoned only in his invulnerable dress coat 
of black; the low flat surface of his shovel hat 
standing up against the gusty wind, like the dark 
point of a rock amidst a furious sea—he, encased 
in the veritable manufacture of Cross-basket—tell 
it notin Gath! Wilson is by nature a lion, and 
will be to the end of the chapter. His stalwart 





figure, unbent by ago, passes along our streets the 
image of Triton amongst the Minnows. The long 








flowing hair, slightly grizsled by the enemy, escapes 


from beneath the broad eaves of his béaver, and 
descends like the snake-wreathed locks of an antique 
Jupiter over the snowy petals of shirt collar that 
flank the breadths of his ambrosial visage—giving 
altogether a peculiar and picturesque aspect to the 
head and its arrangements. This massive capital, 
elevated on Atlantean shoulders, and the almost 
gigantic bulk, borne along with speed and firmness 
of step, bespeaking dauntlessness and decision of 
character, sufficiently mark the man. Excepting 
conversationally, we do not know that the Pro- 
fessor has lately made much exertion of his 
powers. In his class, he goes through the old 
routine of the moral philosophy lectures; and, 
as a member of the Faculty, may sometimes be 
seen-—occasionally sine toya—pacing the boards 
amongst his brethren of the long robe. Some 
conversational! criticisms, which have been repeated, 
harmless, though personal, would do for verbal re- 
petition, but not to print—so that we are fain to 
refr'sh ourselves with the collected secrap-work of 
the *‘ Recreations’ of North—or the seattered poems, 
amongst which are mainly to be had in remem- 
brance the two leading pieces, so unlike, yet so cha- 
racteristic of the poet, ** The City of the Plague,” 
and “ The Isle of Palms”—or the exquisite prose 
of the ** Lights and Shadows,” and ‘* Margaret 
Lyndsay,” the grave fictions on which the author 
founded his title of philosopher. Professor Wilson's 
philosophy, his learning, his genius, have lately 
taken a new direction, and merged into a practical 
philanthropy, annually illustrated by his exordium 
to the popular session of the Edinburgh Philosophi- 
cal Institution. His admirers and flatterers—for, 
like all lions, he has his jackals—indeed we should 
say that his “lion’sproviders” rather saperabound— 
may hold that the Professor’s career as a philan- 
thropist could be antedated. We, however, think 
not. We know of no phase in which the advocate 
of that aristocracy which, under the guise of good- 
old-English-gentlemanism, erected its jovial barriers 
of class and caste upon the necks of a dependant 
peasantry little elevated above agrarian serfdom, 
could be regarded as a man of the people, prior to 
his appearance on the platform of this popular in- 
stitute. We have heard it whispered, however, that 
in adopting this conspicuous step, the Professor 
nobly set at nought the conventional restraints im- 
posed on themselves and their brethren by the 
haughtier members of the Senatus Academicus, by 
whom the delivery of a popular lecture is deemed 
equivalent to “ such an act as blurs the modesty and 
grace of nature” in Brahminical eyes, when 4 mem- 
ber of any of the rigid sects of oriental superstition, 
forgetting their rules and observances, lose caste, 
The Professor of Botany, it is said, however, anxious 
to give a popular course of that beautiful and in- 
teresting study, has not the courage to brave the 
papal ban of his exclusive brethren. But Wilson 
has not only come forward in aid of the popular 
“ march of intellect ;” he has come forward as its 
ostensible head and front. His introductory dis- 
courses, each session, tend more.and mote to 4 dfs- 
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covery of the latent philosophy lurking in the popu- 
lar mind—to illustrate the pursuit of knowledge 
under difficulties and disadvantages—to prove the 
onward tendency and ultimate triumph of self-cul- 
ture amongst the middle and lower classes in the 
country—and to show (ultimately, but not yet,) by 
what title the power of a million of intellects is to 
assert its supremacy over the long-endured domi- 
nation of a few more fortunate or more privileged, 
by whom has so long been preached the spurious 
doctrine of poor stupid “ Noll Goldsmith,’’ that 
‘*they who think must govern those who toil;” as 
if there were anything to prevent those that toil 
thinking as well as, or better than, those that idle! 
In his future initial discourses in Queen Street Hall, 
Wilson has promised some further developments of 
the intellectual phenomena of the social mind, which 
may be looked for with interest, because the in- 
quiry derives not its curiosity from the inquest, but 
the inquirer. 

Favourers of popular movement, from the oppo- 
site extremes of ‘‘the electric chain that binds ’”’ 
the strange mixture of intellectual elements in the 
society of Modern Athens, the brothers Chambers, 
Mr. James Simpson, the Advocate, and Mr. George 
Combe, emerge on our notice ina group. By a 
series of successful adventures in the literature of 
popular progress, which have been self-rewarding, 
the former have elevated themselves, unaided, save 
by the tide of public approbation, to eminence so 
considerable, that a vacancy for the chief magistracy 
of the Scottish metropolis can scarcely occur, or be 
talked of, without one or other of the brothers being 
brought forward as eligible to the office. The merit 
of the publications of these gentlemen is mediocrity. 
But mediocrity, when once it wins its way, retains 
its hold. Addressed to comparative ignorance, or 
the unexcitable temperaments of impassive intel- 
lects, it never recedes. The literature of mediocrity, 
never bad enough to merit condemnation, carefully 
weeded even of the shadow of reproach, tolerably 
faultless in its construction, calculated just to im- 
part the semblance without the severity of essen 
tial information, loses nothing that may be forfeited 
by time, chance, orchange. Unlike the rash scin- 
tillations of superior genius, it incurs no risk of ele- 
vativg and exciting the minds of its votaries, to give 
force and contrast to the dash of disappointment 
where its brilliancy flags or fails. The steady, 
equable quality of this kind of writing—imitating 
the dull proprieties of accurate prose, sparingly in- 
dulging in any vein of poetry, recording only facts 
with zest, and drawing fictions from the memory 
—forms the excelente of Chambers’ Journals, 
Miscellanies, Informations, Histories, Educational 
and Juvenile Series. Irreconcilable as these in 
their variety may seem, a family likeness _per- 
vades the whole, and soothes them down into their 
regular monotony. The wise man prayed that he 
might neither be visited with poverty nor riches. 
If he seek for his children the same happy medium 
of intelligence as of circumstances, he will have 
them educated upon ‘“ Chambers’ Educational 
Course.” Their minds will not fare sumptuously; 
neither will they starve. With doctrinal questious, 
and alleged objections to the matter of these cheap 
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and, for the most part, useful productions, we have 
nothing at presenttodo. Enough for us that their 
manner—generally easy, and always agreeable— 
more than anything, stamps their value. The price 
of knowledge reduced, by works like these, the 
commodity becomes palatable as well as accessible; 
and thus the great secret of their success is twofold 
—knowledge is cheapened and stimulated at once, 
The head of the firm, though seldom committed to 
any popular movement, has long prefessed liberal 
principles. The “ragged schools’’ have been 
greatly indebted to his philanthropy; and the 
‘“‘ faggot votes ’’ have recently recoiled beneath his 
assault. The one cause he has advocated in “ the 
Journal,” and personally promoted in various parts 
of Scotland ; the other enormity he has attacked 
from the platform—but with the disadvantage, 
less applicable to him than to others, of doing so 
as the partisan of a faction as deeply implicated in 
the evil as any other. Let that pass, William 
Chambers, without any great distinguishing marks 
as a man of letters, as a popular leader, or a party 
debater, is a man of energy and action, of per- 
petual movement, and indomitable courage, and has 
had, unquestionably, the spirit to carve out his own 
fortunes. Asa litterateur, and latterly as a savant, 
Robert Chambers has been the more distinguished, 
Less a man of business and more a man of letters, 
the author of the ‘‘ Rebellions’’ and the “ Picture 
of Scotland,’’ has dedicated the few last years of 
his life to scientific researches connected with ab- 
sorbing questions of physical science, and particu- 
larly the phenomena exhibited on the earth’s varied 
surface. He seldom draws conclusions, He states 
facts. He is a mere reader of the book of nature; 
and a clever as well as careful translator of its ob- 
vious passages. Take his recent work on ‘‘ Ancient 
Sea Margins.’ Here is a work in which the eye, 
as from a pinnacle, scans with new ideas the great 
map of nature, and sees not features, but facts 
traced out over hill and valley—margins of seas 
stretched up towards the Alpine summits, and traces 
of a flooded world recorded imperishably upon the 
monumental mountain pyramids, amidst the crum- 
bling and decay of the things of time. What 
strange ideas that book delineates beyond the scope 
of imagination, and literally chiseled out in gran- 
ite heaps as hard immutable truths! From the 
low coast lands and carses, the lower ancient sea 
margins emanate step by step to the sublimest alti- 
tudes. Oscillations in the shift of relative level 
betwixt sea and land—the last of them, perhaps, 
within the human period—unfold such a tale of 
time and change tangibly pourtrayed before the 
wondering eye, as geology in all its quaint dis- 
coveries or strange imaginings has never before 
disclosed. In these there may be illusion where 
conjecture supplies the form of monstrosities ex- 
tinct and incompatible with present conditions of 
existence. In those there can be none, We have 
local researches and descriptions undertaken with 
persevering and painstaking exertion—scenes in 
the vale of Tay, in Fife, Strathspey, Glenmore, 
Lochaber, the Basin of the Forth, the Vale of 
Tweed, and Basin of the Tay—all conjured up and 
strikingly arrested in diagrams of strange fidelity, 











though cast with the help of some excusable free- 
doms into the theoretical form of the supposed sea 
margins. The author has traversed all these scenes, 
and many more. His mind has dwelt upon their 
terraced aspect, and become imbued with the con- 
yictions of their character and origin ; till the re- 
sistless reader, forced to yield to the endless multi- 
plicity of facts, surrenders his convictions also to 
an author who avowedly has no theory to propound. 
In this way we are led to inspect visibly the Delta 
of the Ribble, the Mersey, Chester, Bristol, Bath, 
London, Sussex and Hampshire, Devonshire, 
France, and Ireland, and even the terraces and 
markings in Switzerland, Scandinavia, and North 
America. The contemplative power and sagacity 
of observation, conspicuous throughout these re- 

searches, tend not only to amass a collection of facts | 
and materials for speculation, but facts and mate- | 
rials already sifted and prepared for an inevitable 

deduction. Mr. Chambers has carefully elicited in 

every instance the attendant circumstances of the | 
natural appearances presented to his gaze, and so | 
discriminated betwixt them as nearly to arrive at | 
a chronology of the ancient beach-markings. He | 
has traced out even the recession, accession, and | 
second recession of waters; and furnished quite a | 
new light in which to read the mighty page out- | 
spread upon the surface of acountry. Some people, | 
who would dispute the originality of anything, | 
have doubted the originality of these researches. 

There is intrinsic evidence, however, of the author 

having visited in person, and observed for himself, 

the majority of the appearances he details. The 

magnitude of his laboursis well characterised by the 

boundless inference with which he sums up their 

induction, viz., that “he must believe that very 

great lapses of time have passed since the sea stood | 
at our highest terrace.”’ 





*‘In several places of Scotland,” he continues, ‘‘ I have 
found the points or promontories ef terraces bearing the | 
faint markings of forts which had been erected by our sa- | 
vage forefathers for their protection. History scarcely hints 
at the age of these remains, so lost is it in the long night of 
antiquity. But great as is the time that has elapsed since 
these rude defences were erected, it is nothing to what seems 
requisite for producing the phenomena now under our atten- 
tion. When, moreover, it appears that the species of shell- 
fish have not changed in this immense series of millenniums, 
a new and highly interesting consideration arises. Species 
had in earlier times undergone repeated changes. If each 
change were attained in a lapse of time equal to a greater 
than that here shown to have passed without any change, 


what a vast multiple of this part must be the entire cosmi- 
cal chronology !’’ 


Such is the summary of the last-published re- 
searches of Robert Chambers. The concluding 
observation, by the way, reminds us that he has 
obtained “ vestiges ” of a reputation beyond what 
he aspires to in this treatise on ‘‘ Ancient Sea Mar- 
gins ;” but if the secrets of the cloister are impene- 
trable, those of the bureau, to us, at least, shall be 
sacred. 

James Simpson, as an educational theorist, had 
onee & name which, though we seldom hear it now, 








is still adequately and eloquently represented in the 
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private life of our northern metropolis by an ele- 
quent, warm-hearted old gentleman, of more than 
average candour and cordiality of manner. Swper- 
seded by systems, we rejoice to think, more in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the age, a tolerant but 
pious spiritof religion void of fanaticism, Mr. Simpson 
has yet lived to sec some triumph granted to his eda- 
cational views, in the general adoption of what the 
Presbyterial Reports—when there were Presbyterial 
reports on education—termed “ the intellectual sys- 
tem of instruction—a system addressed to the un- 
derstanding and even to the heart.” The practical 
schemes of David Stow, of Glasgow, and the general 
improvements on education, in combination with re- 
ligious culture, introduced by the active zeal of the 
Free Church of Scotland, have outstripped as well 
as outbidden Mr. Simpson's plan. Yet he was the 
apostle of a cause which, when at its ebb, owed him 
for negative evils, who shall charge themmuch; and 
on the author of so much real good in his day and 
generation ? 

Next comes George Combe, the most remarkable 
of a sect which, though now less ostensibly than 
at one time, still exercises considerable influence, 
over the press and the people of Edinburgh. To 
the opinions of the author of “ The Constitution of 
Man Considered,” we all know what tendency has 
been imputed. And we must say, that the sect of 
which we recognise him for the leader cannot, in 
any acceptation of the term, be called a religious 
sect. Whatever may be Mr. Combe’s opinions 
on these and other subjects, ‘‘uttered or unex- 
pressed,” it is with pleasure that we acknow- 
ledge, on occasion of his last appearance at the 
Glasgow Athenzeum soirée, a disposition to resist 
the imputations that are frequently cast at the 
disciples of phrenology. Though mingled with 
local reminiscences of personal triamph in the 
cause, so many had prejudged, there was an intelli- 
gible assertion of the great leading truths of faith 
put forth on that occasion by the master, which 
ought to form a striking lesson to all his followers. 
But it is ever the case that leaders are trans- 
cended in their most extreme notions by the zea- 
lots in their train. 

Dr. Moir, of Musselburgh, and De Quincey, of 
Lasswade, may be grouped together as occasional 
accessions to Edinburgh literary society. Every- 
body knows the literary calibre of ‘* Delta,’ and 
most people that of “The English Opium Eater.” 
The one is a living illustration of the poetry of the do- 
mestic affections. His exquisite “Casa Wappy,” the 
lament of a father for a lisping darling—is no less 
pleasing thantrue. The other also illustrates his 
career by his compositions. A calm, sedate, and sen- 
sible mindis “Delta’s.” The best appearances at the 
Glasgow Atheneum were decidedly his and Combe’s; 
his unpremeditated—Combe’s elaborated. “Delta” 
spoke with so much genial sympathy for the good 
sense of his audience, that he laid for himself, at that 
single stroke, a lasting regard in the popular mind. 
A volume of his collected poems, just 
will be treasured for many a sparkling gem that, 
if taste and justice are exercised, must |} 
tably stud his pages. The muse of the aa 
of “Mansie Waugh ”’ is as staid and_sober as 
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Perhaps ten years ago, Dr, Moir edited a work, or 
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humour is broad and pungent. Some ill-natured 
critic lately accused him of nonsense—a serious 
charge against a poct of any reputation—and 
quoted the following lines in proof of the assertion; 
which, however, we may premise, are,in our estima- 
tion, pretty and pictorial, besides being perfectly 
intelligible to any one who will take the trouble of 





glancing at the glorious panorama of the southern 
shore of our Forth, as seen from its pure and placid | 
bosom—not now—but in high summer—or, better | 
still, can pause to study it while having a quiet pop 
at the rabbits of Inchkeith warren, or the Divers on 
the water, watching the lazy things emerge :— 


“ Traced like a map the landscape lies 
In cultured beauty stretching wide— 
There Pentland’s green acclivities ; 
There ocean with its azure tide ; 
There Arthur's Seat ; and, gleaming through 
Thy southern wing, Dunedin blue! 
White in the orient, Lammer’s daughters, 
A distant giant range, are seen ; 
North Berwick Law, with cone of green, 
And Bass, amid the waters.” 


collection, in two volumes, the first of which he 
oecupied with a memoir of the late Dr. Macnish, of 
Glasgow. There is quite as much of “ Delta’’ in 
this book as of Macnish, and yet it is without ego- 
tism. In the exuberance of the writer’s heart, he 
has inscribed on the title-page what no impartial 
biographer would care to do, viz., that the life is 
by a ‘friend ’’—and he has felt bound, in the 
course of executing his task, to authenticate his| 
acquaintance with the facts, as the lawyers do with 
witnesses—‘‘ Causa scientie patet ; and all which 
is truth,’ &e, Weare reminded of this revelation | 
by—what does the reader think—the cholera, | 
which, in its former visitation, seems to have ap-_ 
proximated the stars of Moirand Macnish. It may | 
not be amiss, at the present juncture, to quote what | 


then passed betwixt these medico-philosophic | 
poets :— 

** With the concluding months of this year,’’ says Delta, 
‘* and the commencement of 1832, the heaith of Mr. Macnish 
continued to improve; his body strengthened, his mind 
lightened up, he went through his professional duties with 
cheerful , and his inherent love for intellectual ex- 
ertion a exhibited itself in several pleasant as well as 
po com positions. 


**It was about the middle of January that the Asiatic 
Cholera, which bad been imported into Sunderland, made | 
ber" mae gee way from Berwick to Musselburgh, and there 
to take up its head-quarters—raging with pestilential 
violence, and prostrating alike the young and the old. So 
sudden and fearful was the mortality, that the burials within 
three weeks exceeded the average annual number of deaths, 
and this out of a population approaching to 9,000. I had 
formed no preconceived troory regarding the mode in which 
the disease was propagated. I knew that the great majority 
of the Indian practitioners reckoned it simply epidemic—but 
a week's narrow and scrupulous investigation of its mode of 
attack convinced me thoroughly of its purely contagious 
character. To this belief I adbere as confidently as to m 
own existence ; and until it is universally acted upon (whieh 
I never expect to see) by the medical profession, FE 
must from time to time be laid waste by the ravages of this 
terrible and soul-subduing pestilence. 


“From the numerous inguiries made at this period from 
all parts of the United Kingdom, regarding the talenk and 
treatment of this new and fearful scourge of our race, I was 
Neen” in my capacity of Medical Secretary tothe Board of 

at rome ny Se to publish, on the spur of the 
moment, a ess entitled ‘ Practical Observations on 
Malignant ta —of which, from the then absorbing 











nature of the subject, a second edition was demanded by 


the public in the course of a few days. These circumstances 
are mentioned here in reference to several things shortly to 
be alludedto. After a thorough investigation of the subject, 
I was glad to find that Mr. Macnish strongly eptrenched 
himself on the side of the contegionists ; and from a careful 
scrutiny of the disease as it wandered appareutly ‘ at its own 
dire will’ from place to place, he furnished me witb a variety 
of facts and reasonings undisputed and conclusive. In 


|| writing to him at this time I find the following passage :— 


‘The medical men here and at Edinburgh are ali at logger- 
heads about contagion and non-contagion ; but the success 
of my pamphlet has been a sore thorn in the side of the 
latter doctrinists. I donot know what may be its merits, 
but it ought not to have many, having been written within 
the week, and in the midst of scenes of misery, as I bustled 
from one death-bed to another, the like of which I never 
saw before, and trust will never see again. The eve aftera 
battle-field may be asad thing; but here all excitement was 
absent, and death was literally cold and repulsive. I am 
sure I am within the mark when I say that the phiet 
anne had a sitting of half-an-hour at a time, by day or by 
night.’ ” 


Although it is digressing, we cannot resist giving 
the account of the outbreak of the disease in Glas- 
gow, by Maenish (15th February, 1832) :— 


‘Cholera has now fairly appeared among us. I sawa 
case yesterday, and one the day before, both of which proved 
fatal in a few hours. Every case hitherto has died. They 
were probably not seen till the stage of collapse had come 
on; and it is possible that the removal to the hospital has 
been injurious. The people have a dreadful antipathy to 
any person being sent to the hospitals: they stupidly ima- 

ine that they are murdered (burked!) by the doctors; and 
ast night, when they were qenveriog a potters there, the 
were attacked by the mob. It is trulya dreadful disease. 
have been compelled to give over visiting any of the cases 
in consequence of the clamour of my own patients, who wi 
not hear of it, so great is their terror of infection. Hitherto 
it has been confined to the lowest classes, and it will pro- 
bably remain there.” 


Delta’s memoir of Macnish is valuable to us in 
another respect: De Quincey, whom we have also 
now in hands, is often mentioned in it; and if we 
are adjured, “tell me not what I have been, but 
tell me what I am,’’ we must answer that, in this 
case, there will be found no change in the subject. 
We find him then, as now, in the midst of all sorts 
of literary projects. Dr, Moir says (lith May, 
1829) :— 

‘‘Our new ‘ Literary Gazette’ starts on Saturday, and I 
will cause them to send the numbers to you. It 4 I be- 
lieve, to contain an introduction by De Quincey, and a 
review of the ‘Hope of Immortality, by your humble ser- 
vant, and two little poems of mine ; No. 2 wil] have, * Life 
of Galt,’ by me, and review of Dugald Moore’s poems; No. 
3, ‘ Life of Wilson,’ by De Quincey ; No. 4, ‘ Life of Hogg,’ 
by me ; No. 5, ‘ Life of Coleridge,’ by De Quincey; Neo, 6, 
‘On the Genius of Wordsworth,’ by me; and so on.” 


But alas! not even the medical skill of Dr. Moir, 
and all these alternations of meum and tuum with 
De Quincey, sustained “ Edinburgh Literary Ga- 
zette” in life. He shortly explains :— . 

“T bad promised to the proprietors of the ‘ Edinburgh 
Literary Gazette’ to give them some aid at starting, under- 
standing that De Quineey was to be their Magnus Apollo, 
when lo! and behold! the eloquent chewer of opium takes 
sick in Westmoreland ; and up to this hour (June 3) has 
done little or nothing for them.” 

Akin to this is Moir’s query to Macnish (22d 
October, 1831): “Have you lately heard of that 
curious production of genius, De Quincey? I sup- 
pose still writing for , at the rate of a quarter. 
of a page per day.” And eke the following, dove- 
tailed into the text of the memoir—“< I (Delta) 
remember Mr. Blackw man , 

cod, many years ago, telling 








me of his occasionally having received from De 
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Quincey long, elaborate, and admirable letters— 
ect articles in themselves—apologising for his 
not being able at that time to write an article.’’ 

The savants who now flourish in Edinburgh form 
rather an extensive cluster; ex. gr.—Sir John Gra- 
ham Dalzell, Sir William Jardine, Professors 
Forbes, Kelland, Smyth, Simpson, Low, and Bal- 
four, Rev. Dr. Fleming, Hugh Miller, Charles 
M‘Laren, Dr. Greville, David Milne; and, form- 
ing the gemini of a separate constellation, Dr. Mar- 
tin Barry and Dr. Samuel Brown. 

We shall discuss this gallery of scientific stars in 
admirable disorder, by beginning with the last. 
Dr. Martin Barry and Dr, Samuel Brown are 
grouped together, because they both very narrowly 
missed a professor's chair from similar causes— 
through pretensions to marvellous discoveries never 
vetverified. Thecases are parallelin thatrespect, but 
innone other. Dr. Martin Barry, a memberof the So- 
ciety of Friends, was the victim ef University Tests. 
His medical discoveries, which had excited surprise, 
could not escape suspicion; and professional jea- 
lousy, by impugning them, rendered it better for 
him never to have breathed them. Dr. Samuel 
Brown, who, besides the professorship, has also 
been in danger of becoming a popular lecturer, fell 
a prey to professional antagonism also. It was not 
very fair of the Baron von Liebig, or the Baron 
Liebig, to write him down on the strength of one 
of his pupil’s experiments. But Justus did it. 
The Baron himself never experiments. His fa- 
culty reminds us of Chatham’s eulogy on the saga- 
city of Cromwell, which, without his having spies in 
every Cabinet of Europe, afforded him a perfect 
knowledge of diplomacy. Liebig is not like the 
immortal Squeers, who held the opinion in regard 
to scientific study, that, ‘‘when he knows it, he 
goes and does it;” or, in other words, that bo- 
tany is only to be studied by practically going 
into the garden and weeding the onions. He 
leaves all that, however, like Squeers, to his pupils; 
and on their hint he speaks. Brown may not have 
resolved the unity of matter, or the transmutation 
of substances ; but with what propriety can Liebig 
maintain the impossibility of repeating his experi- 
ments’ Failing in getting any man of eminence 
to repeat and authenticate his delicate and elaborate 


researches by experiment, Brown resigned his pre- | | 


tensions to the chair, but not to his discoveries, 
which he is understood still to prosecute in his pri- 
vate laboratory, whilst he does not omit to bestow 
his sparkling talents, and eloquent, as well as amus- 
ing powers, on the literary coteries that welcome his 
presence. It is understood, however, that Dr. 
Samuel Brown will, in future, decline to take a 
place upon the popular platform. 

Sir John Graham Dalzell is favourably known 
both as an antiquarian and a naturalist. Acute 
indisposition obliges the accomplished baronet to 
live in comparative seclusion, or at least retirement. 
He has lately soothed his hours by the production 
of a work in two quarto volumes, with 110 plates, 
mostly drawn and coloured from living or recent 
specimens of the ‘“‘ Rare and Remarkable Animals 
of Scotland.” The Royal Physical Society of Edin- 
burgh has for a few years been all but in abeyance. 


| 
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But an attempt has been made this winter to revive 
it by placing Sir John at its head ; and he will pro- 
bably exert himself to do so: at least we have the. 
experience of the stimulus which his presidency 
of the Society of Arts, several years ago, imparted 
to a similar body, now of a very flourishing com- 
plexion. Of Sir William Jardine, of Applegarth, 


who is, we believe, a denizen of Inverleith Row, we 


' 


| 
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need but say that this distinguished naturalist has 
contributed as largely to our scientific literature, 
chiefly in capacity of editor of “ Lizars’ Naturalists’ 
Library,’’ as any manofhisday. Professors For- 
bes and Kelland, and, for that matter, Mr. David 
Milne, shine in the Royal Society, the frigid aris. 
tocracy of which is scarcely to be thawed by the 
genial common-sense and graphic diction of the 
Rev. Dr. Fleming, but is formally and formidably 
represented by the other trio. Mr. Forbes is a 
clever man in spite of his coldness. To see him go 
through with a demonstration, be it mathematical, 
algebraical, or a mere diagram of the composition 
and resolution of mechanical forces, you must believe 
that there is something more hearty in the great ex- 
positor of the “ Theory of Glaciers” than snow and 
ice. But education has been at fault. The son of the 
well-known Edinburgh banker, Sir William Forbes 
—the Bill Forbesof the jolly tar who presented a five- 
pound note at the bank counter as “ a tickler,’’ and 
intimated that he would take it up in trifles, as he 
did not like to affront him before the lads—has been 
reared in isolation and upona pinnacle. He labours: 
under a deficiency of social sympathies. Yet he is 
communicative, and covets fame. Why else should 
he publish or expound? The Rev. Philip Kelland 
and Mr. David Milne are precisely of the same 
school. Mr. Kelland being an English, and, we 
fancy, a High Church divine, might wear this ex- 
terior with less challenge than the others, But, in 


truth, he is the most demonstrative of the three, 


'Mathematical studies are little calculated to warm 


the human breast. Mr. Kelland has, however, @ 
charm in his manner, which atones for the abstrae- 
tion into which his peculiar position doubtless casts 
him. Mr. Milne, a practising counsel, commenced 
his scientific career as a prize essayist of the High- 
land and Agricultural Society, of which, as a coun- 
try gentleman, he is now a leader. His essays were 
geological, and to that science he has chiefly de- 
voted his attention ; although he has also published 
Investigations on the Poor-laws, the Potato Disease, 
and other questions of social economy. 


Professor Low, in like manner, is identified as an. 
author with the Highland and Agricultural Soeiety. 


His works are well known. It will be found that 
most of them are habitually cast in the form of lee- 


tures, and framed to demonstrate rather than in- 


struct. The best and most popular of them is his 
work on ‘‘ Domestic Animals.’’ But the influence 


of his writings on improving the management of 


land has been inealculable. 





The Rev. Dr. Fleming, author of the “ 
of Zoology,” but better known by his “ ry of 
British Animals,” has rendered himself formidable’ 


by the freedom with which he wields the ‘seastge 
against ‘‘pretence.” The worthy divine was fo 
minister of Flisk, in Fifeshire, au@ holds at: 
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‘admirers.’’ In the compilation of this work the 


sent a professorship in the new College of the Free 
Chureh in Edinburgh. In the preface to his Na- 
tural History he at once proceeded to draw a dis- 
tinction, which marked him out as a devotee of 


original observation :— 


“Tf,” said he, “anatomy and physiology be regarded a5 
the basis of zoological science, the history of species will 
include a description of their structure and functions along 
with their external characters. If anatomy and physiolo 
be discarded as foreign to the subject, and the prof 
naturalist acknowledge, without a blush, his ignorance or 
his contempt of both, then the history of species will be 
chiefly occupied with the details of external appearance. 


Sach different conditions he asserted to have pre- 
vailed in the study of the science in this country, and 
to have divided it into twogreat eras. Passing every 
panegyric on the golden age of Ray, Willoughby, 
Lester, and Sibbald, as the physiological era, he 
consequently upholds their natural method, and de- 
nounces the artificial method of Linnzus—according 
all praise, however, tothe Swedish Aristotle individu- 
ally, and only incensed at the conduct of his “blind 


Rev. Doctor showed so lively an acquaintance with 
the truths of natural history and the facts of litera- 
ture, that it stands without exception the best text 
book of zoology yet produced. Disdaining to quote 
such authorities as the compilation of Gmelin, 
which frequently supplies the place of the 12th 
edition of Linnzus, and thus occasions the absurdity 
of quoting his authority for the names of species 
established subsequent to his decease, the Doctor 
went back in every instance to the best and most 
perfect edition of the various writers on natural 
science; and thus succeeded in giving things their 
proper names, discoveries their exact positions, and 
disentangling much of the confusion of zoological 
writings. 

Decidedly the greatest of our scientific writers 
or discoverers is Simpson, the author of the original 
treatise on chloroform. Strange to say, the popu- 
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larity and singular efficacy of this extraordinary 
pain-subduing agent has not exempted it or its 
author from the ordinary modicum of envy and 
obloquy attendant on a scientific triumph. Simp- 
son has indeed had less of the prejudice of the 
outer world to combat than of those whoshould know 
better—the members of his own profession, But heis 
more than a match for them at the literary small | 
sword ; and if he does not “ seek the battle, ’’ he in- 
varially observes the counterpar® of Macpherson’s 
couplet, by not *‘ shunning it when it comes.’’ His 





prowess as a controversialist is sufficient to establish 
the reputation of any theory or pfactice, however bold | 
the innovation ; and woe to the dull ass that brays_ 
in arrear of Simpson’s march of improvement, and | 
“* will not mend his pace for beating.’’ No sooner 
was his anesthetic system impugned, than Pro- 
tessor Simpson threw himself tooth and nail into 
the conflict ; and his adversaries, after experiencing 
about as severe punishment as men could stand up 
and receive, are now beginning to understand 
their position. He appealed at once to the most 
venerable authorities—Dioscorides, Pliny, Apu- 
leius, Theoderic, Paré, and others, to prove that 
he was not guilty of advancing any new thing, as 





and some of them apparently practised, the induc- 
tion of anesthesia previous to operations, both by 
giving their patients narcotic substances toswallew 
and narcotic vapours to inhale. The merit of its 
application in his own particular walk of practice 
was, however, all his own; the first instance in 
which it was adopted having occurred in Edinburgh 
on 19th January, 1847. For this innovation Simp- 
son has had incredible assaults to sustain and. 
repel. Ether-inhalation was the mode employed ; 
and the case answered all his anticipations. The 
inhalation of ether procured for the patient a mere 
or less perfect immunity from conscious pain and 
suffering, whilst it did not diminish the strength 
and regularity of the muscular contractions. He 
had not before this time, nor for a month afterwards, 
dared, however, to keep a patient in the anesthetic 
state for more than half-an-hour. It was during 
the experience of the next three weeks he discovered, 
that anesthetic action could safely be kept up for: 
one, two, three, or more hours. Subsequent cases 
to the first anzsthetic case of Dr. Simpson were 
shortly reported at London, Bristol, and Dublin: 
In about a week, however, after the first case 
occurred in Edinburgh, the practice had been tried 
in France. It was later adopted in Germany; and 
even America, the country whence the first know- 
ledge of anesthetic effects in surgery emanated, did 
not employ ether in obstetric practice until after 
its use in Europe. The ether required to be 
exhibited in large quantities to keep up its ac- 
tion, and in November, 1847, an impulse was: 
given to the practice of anesthesia in this class 
of cases by the introduction of chloroform as a 
substitute for sulphuric ether. The bulk of 
ether required, its inconvenience for carriage, 
and the size of apparatus believed necessary for. 
its effectual exhibition, had prepared the practi- 
tioner heartily to discard it; when it was supers: 
seded by the discovery of Simpson, portable ina: & 
case of the size of an ordinary cigar case, and: 
capable of being effectually applied by a few drops 

inhaled from a pocket-handkerchief! This most’ 
wonderful of the achievements of modern science 

was met with the most dreadful denunciations— 

“cerebral effusions,” ‘‘convulsions,” “ hydrocepha-: | 
lus,” “‘ idiotey,” were the mildest of the imputa- 

tions and predictions hurled against the etlects of : 
chloroform, and imagined to be hatching for the: 
infant generation. Simpson has answered them 

all by a fearless investigation of the results to the 

mothers and to the children. And although it 

may be deemed a delicate subject into which to’ 
be led, even by scientific philanthropy, these re~' 
sults are so important to society that we cannot ® 
help saying that he has—in a ‘‘ Report.on the’ 
Early History and Progress of his Great Dis: 
covery,’ —the motto of which, from “ Measure | 
for Measure,”’ é 


“Ido think you might spare ber, 
And neither heaven wok hohe slave at the mercy,”’ 


is alleged to have been contributed by an English « 
lady—proved that there has been found a means< 
of mitigating indescribable human agony, remoy-.) 








aome of these authorities had long ago described, 


ing those auxieties which the dread anticipation of! 





these sufferings have occasioned, and thus in many 
benefiting the patients, besides producing 

a great saving of human life, in respect of the in- 
creased number of children born alive. Professor 
Simpson adverts to the opposition encountered by 
the greatest modern improvements in practical sur- 
and medicine—such as the ligature of ar- 
teries, the discovery of vaccination, and the first 
employment of antimony, ipecacuanha, chinchane 
bark, &e. The London physicians, he states, have, 
on several occasions, specially distinguished them- 
selves by their determined and prejudicial opposi- 
tion to all innovations in practice not originating 
among themselves. When Robert Talbor, of 
Essex, removed to London in the 17th century, 
and employed chinchane bark in the cure of the 
common agues of the metropolis, “he found,’’ says 
Simpson, “that as hegained the favour of the world, 
he lost that of the physicians of London ; and ap- 
arently their persecution of him was such that 
the king at last was obliged to interfere, and in the 
year 1678, King Charles II. sent a royal mandate 
to the College of Physicians, commanding the pre- 
sident, Dr. Micklethwait, ‘and the rest of the 
College of Physicians, not to give Talbor molesta- 
tion or disturbance in his practice.’’? Sydenham, 
Harvey, and other illustrious names, are mentioned 
amongst the obstructives on this occasion. In a pre- 
vious instance, the president had actually sent 
Groenvelt, the discoverer of the use of cantharides, 
to Newgate, for using his remedy. In like manner, 
a member of the London College of Physicians, in 
1805, urged the propriety of putting down “ the 
beastly new disease ’’ of cow-pox ; and in Septem- 
ber, 1848, the “ London Medical Gazette’’ sug- 
gested, whether the practice of relieving women by 
anesthetics should not “be considered criminal 
according to law!’’ Dr. Simpson has thus had 
to combat objections, religious and moral as well 
as medical, to his practice. Some parts of the con- 
treversy, had we not the pile of printed pamphlets 
before us, might be even thought preposterous. 
He has had to show cause against an alleged at- 
tempt to disturb the permanence of the primeval 
curse! He maintains that the disputed word “sor- 
row,” Etzeb (in sorrow shalt thou bring forth chil- 
dren), does not in the original Hebrew really signify 
the sensation of pain ; and he has had to answer, 
in detail, the plea of allowing “nature’’ to conduct 
the ease. Amongst his antagonists, one has chal- 
lenged the Professor to single combat. This un- 
happy man is a Dr. Collins, of Dublin; who, “like 


that great goose, Cato,’’ as Tom Hood has it, has|| 


fallen on his own sword. He has ventured to 
oppose Simpson upon data, which turn out to 


bein reality the data of Dr. Collins himself—]. 


namely, some 16,000 cases in the Dublin Maternity 
Hospital ; only, Simpson shows as clear as day that 
all thisexperiencehas notenabled the worthy Doctor 
to draw a singleaccurate deduction! Collins, in fact, 
's convicted of the most enormous Irish bull on re- 
cord; and Simpson’s drollery in proving the unten- 
able absurdity of his opponent’s position is about 
as amusing a thing as could be perused. Dr. 
be complains, that by not stating his practice to 
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“the most suecessful on record,” Simpson has 


done him wrong; and adds, ‘I believe you would not 
intentionally pluck the laurel off my brow.’’ But the’ 
Professor has not only the cruelty deliberately to” 
substantiate that there is no laurel to pluck, bat 
that a much more successful practice being on re- 
cord, Dr. Collins must surrender the laurel.—Oh 
horror! to the female practitioners ; or, as Sim 
writes it, the “real petticoated midwives” of the 
London Maternity Hospital. 


“You accuse me,”’ says Simpson, “ of the atrocious crime 
of youth. Every day | get older, and every day I feel more 
and more the vast amount of work that yet remains to be 
done by us all; and I would fain excite you, if I could, to 
expend more of your abilities and talents upon the real ad- 
_yancement of that branch of medicine which you and I prae- 
‘tise. Further, you seem to suppose that the seeing an enor- 
/mous number of cases is the means by which this advance- 
| ment is to be accomplished, and that my want of experience 

(as you choose to term it) is enough to prevent me aiding’ 
| in this good work. But I beg you again to remember that 

it is not a mere mass of cases seen that has ameliorated or 

will ameliorate the state of midwifery. In your hospital 
upwards of 150,000 women have been delivered, under the 
charge of different masters. If we except, however, the 
‘names of Auld and Clarke, I cannot at this moment recol- 
‘lect that any one of your other physicians, when acting as 
| masters, has added a single new fact to obstetric science, or 
| propounded a single new principle in obstetric practice.” 


Along with the Rev. Dr. Fleming, Mr, Hugh 
| Miller and Professor Balfour united in contributing 
_in the course of last year to a volume projected by 
Mr. James Crawford, junior, W.S., and entituled 
“The Bass Rock.’’ There were other contributors 
‘to this volume—the Rev. Thomas M‘Crie, who 
possesses no little of the style and spirit of his 
venerated relative, the biographer of Knox; and 
the Rev. James Anderson, an industrious rather 
‘than illustrious compiler of biographies. As we 
have no anxiety, however, at least in the present 
article, to review the book, we must limit our- 
selves to Mr. Hugh Miller and Dr. John Hutton 
‘Balfour. The former is a popular and graphic 
party writer,-who has struck out his path 
from the bottom of a quarry to the top of a. 
tower, through a mass of red sandstone; his 
“ Walks,’’ his “ Cromarty,” and, finally, his “First 
Impressions of England,’’ sufficiently explain what 
we mean, The geological regions before noticed, 
which he has invested with a charm, through the 
mere felicity of language, are now assigned peculiarly 
as his province; and no one need dispute the sway 
he has established over his empire. In combination 
with a peculiar line of reading, both in poetry and 
‘romance, and a partiality for the older writers of the 
last half-century, Mr. Hugh Miller supplies an 
amusing occasional chapter, of the character of a, 
/melange, to our present stock of publications. He 
lives in comparative seclusion, and does not mingle. 
much in society; and, from the details of chance , 
conversations.in railway and stage coaches, fre-., 
quently repeated for the benefit of his readers, we , 
should judge that he had much yet to acquire from., 
social intercourse. He is editor of the Witness; but. 
most of the successful papers from his pen al 
evidently rather been designed for sep 
tion than for the columys of a newspaper, Proe. 
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fessor Balfour, again, seems to observe the maxim 
very strictly, ne sutor ultra crepidam. His ren- 
contre with the Duke of Atholl in Glen Tilt has 


brought up his name in connection with the popular | 


movement of “the right of way,” with which we 
believe, however, he has little to do: and, indeed, 
the Professor’s labours are confined almost exclu- 


sively to botanical science, in which he is fortu-| 


nately an enthusiast. His “ School Botany,” which 


lis known favourably, and even popularly } and his 
‘labours in compiling the legal portious.ef that busi. 
‘ness annual, “ Oliver and Boyd’s Edinburgh Alma. 
nace,” are highly appreciated by the public, and have 
confirmed the reputation of the work. Messrs. Par- 
ker Lawson, and Daniel Wilson, might be added 
to this category. 
In a recent number of the Witness we notieed a 
‘flourish of trumpets, apropos of St. Bernard’s Cres- 
cent and its origin. It stated that the avenue 





the Messrs. Griffin of Glasgow are about to pro- 
duce, will be the most practical work of instruction 
that has yet appeared. We had almost forgot that 
the Professor is one thing more than a botanist. 
He is a philanthropist ; and his philanthropy is 


directed in a diagonal line betwixt religion and | 
and other) 


schemes of social clevation, have had the free gift |, 


education. The ‘ragged schools,’’ 
of the learned Professor's exertions; but he usually 
takes along with him Dr. Greville, Captain Grove, 
and other members of the Rev. Mr. Drummond's 
(Episcopal) congregation, of which all these benevo- 
lent gentlemen are office-bearers. Dr. Greville we 
ought to mention as the most accomplished crypto- 
gamic botanist of the age, as well in the descrip- 
tion as in the delineation of plants and species, and 
favourably known as a translator of some of the 
most learned German scientific treatises. 


of elms, which Wilkie had rendered illustrious by 


admiring, and Raeburn by encasing in a palisade 
of stone columns, had renewed its glory by having 
become the abode of literary genius—no less illus: 
trious a personage than Mr. Leitch Ritchie, author 
of “ Schinderhannes, the Robber of the Rhine,” 
having dignified it with his local habitation and his 
name ; whilst Miss Rigby, whose particular literary 
distinctions we lamentably forget at this moment, 
and Colonel Mitchell, the translator of “* Wallen- 
stein,’’ conspired, along with the aforesaid author of 
the “ Magician,” to form a literary coruscation on 
the banks of the Waterof Leith. There is somehow a 
literary Will o’ the Wisp atmosphere about the mo- 
rass of St. Bernard’s Crescent. Many others of the’ 
minor literati live about the spot—in Carlton Street,: 
Danube Street, and Ann Street, and may be seen im- 
bibing inspiration at the Templeof Health in the ad- 





We must now approach “ the mob of gentlemen 
who write with ease’’—although there are some to 
be disposed of previously, who scarcely merit that 
title. There is Principal Lee, who, perhaps, could 


not do anything “‘ with ease,” because the Principal | 


is rather painstaking in his compositions. His 
inaugural addresses at the University are de- 
cidedly relished by the students, and annually 
attract a tolerable attendance. The Principal is 
more celebrated for his knowledge than for his 
production of books. With the exception of Dr. 
Irving, late of the Advocates’ Library, he is, per- 
haps, the first bibliopolist in the Modern Athens. 
Yet the stream of his discourses by no means runs 
deep—a quotation from the Greek or Latin classics, 
and a commendation of the style of Robertson as an 
historian, with a few common-places respecting the 
good behaviour of youth, and the enumeration of 
the well-thumbed principles, that “ virtue is its own | 
reward, and vice its own punishment;” these are || 
the characteristics of the addresses of Principal | 
Lee. The Rey. Dr. Hetherington is a genuine 
literary man, who hag seen the life of a divinity) 
student in all its phases, from tutor and teacher, to} 
professor. His Church History is an able produc-|| 
tion, and shows that he is capable of great things. 
The Rev. Dr. William Lindsay Alexander, as a 
reviewer and pamphieteer, stands deservedly high | 
in publie estimation. His sermons on the death 
of Dr. Chalmers, and of Dr. Russell of Dundee, 
are amongst the best obituary discourses we have 
ever read. Mr. John Hill Burton, an author of 
great ability, universality, and research, merits || 
more than a passing notice ; and were not his edi- 
tion of the “‘ Correspondence of David Hume,” and 
his “ Lives of Simon Lord Lovat,” and “ Duncan 
Forbes of Culloden,’’ already familiar to our read- || 
ers, we would assuredly pause emphatically on the 





Parnassus, is more than we can tell. 


balladist, who give a fruitful promise of the 


joining valley by daylight any of these holiday morn- 
ings, along with the cream of the morning papers, 
It is no disparagement to ‘‘the party,” we have just 
mentioned, that it is led off by a lord. Yet we must 
own that the facility of the honourable author 
of ‘* Leaves from a Journal,’’ and “ Gleams of 
Thought,” is more fatal than that of octosyllabic 
verse with which every one is familiar. Lord Ro- 
bertson is no longer “ a double-barrelled gun—one 
barrel charged with law and another charged with 
fun ”—for one of his barrels is now charged with’ 
matter far more explosive. How his lordship, with 
Judge Blackmore’s “ Farewell to the Muse ”’ before 
his eyes, has adventured up the rugged steep of 
His lordship 
is a poet of “ larger growth,” and has essayed a sort 


of agricultural explanation of the phenomenon :— 


** Myself I dare not call a poet sown 
By Nature’s hand; or if there be a germ 
Of poetry within my soul, twas cast 
On stony ground, or wisely choked by weeds, 
And withered as it vainly struggled forth. 
In other culture early youth was passed, 
And thoughts, amid the whir) of busy life, 
Unfitted for its growth, my mind engross’d ; 
And thus the soil neglected lay. But if, 
Since years have scattered silver o’er my head, 
The dews have fallen, and by reflection’s showers 
The seed has sprung to life, ’tis by the warmth ¢ 
Of southern sun the leaf bas budded forth.” Bh 


In the train of the senator follow other members” 
of the College of Justice—Professor Ayton with’ 
his “‘ Lays of the Cavaliers,” and Theodore 
or, a8 he is better known, Bon Gualtier, ere 
tribe.” 








Bon Gualtier’s ballads are far more of the tre 
dour caste than those of his brother bard, who n 





merits of John Hill Burton, As a law author he 


theless is alleged to have borrowed from him ‘ 
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Great Glemmutchkin”—a story of the Railway 
Mania, which, in its day, was alucky hit ; but the 
author has not yet gone and done the like again. 
Ayton’s ballads are eminently descriptive of the 

ssing events and sensations of a point of history, 
wound up with a piece of moralizing, generally of | 
a transcendental character, and, like a rocket or a 
conet, leaving the trail of poetic light mostly in the || 
tail, or (technically) “‘ the tag’’ of the piece. Not 
so Martin: his ballads are of a uniform equability 
throughout, and betray the hand. of an adept in| 
the joyous science; although destroyed by a levity 
which might do for Punch, and which, from other 
efforts of the author’s extant, we are persuaded has 
less affinity to his true poetic vein than Ayton’s 
pathos has to his style. 

This class of writers most fitly ushers in the 
ladies; and we are glad to place them under the 
escort of the cavaliers. Mrs. Johnstone, Mrs, 
Crowe, Mrs. J. R. Stoddart, Miss Catherine Sin- 
clair, and Miss Frances Brown, represent the Edin- 
burgh galaxy of female talent at this moment. Not 
but there are others who might be named, though 
some, we suspect, had rather not; and indeed their 
writing anonymously is sufficient cause for not di- 
recting the eyes of inquirers their way. ‘The fame | 
of Mrs, Johnstone is long and well established. 
No female author of the present day has earned a 
high literary reputation so well, yet borne it so un- 
obtrusively. At present she is not resident in 
Edinburgh. Mrs. Crowe aspires to be the leader of 
literary coteries; and unquestionably succeeds. The 
habitues of the Queen Street Hall attend her; she 
has all the lions of the den growling round her in 
their varied and interesting styles. But the au- 
thoress of **‘ Susan Hopley,” ‘‘ Lilly Dawson,” and, 
last not least, “ The Nightside of Nature,” queens 
it admirably over the zoological group. Sir Walter 
Scott, we think it is, who avers that all the good 
ghost stories are unfounded, and the stupid ones 
only genuine. So far, then, Mrs, Crowe’s chance 
of teaching that “there are more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy”’ was 
but a poor one. She has, however, contrived to tell 
all the good ghost stories she could, and to sink the 
stupid ones; so that she has left truth completely 
at the bottom of the well. No matter—ghost stories 
are all the better for being a little incredible; and 
Mrs. Crowe would have but spoiled her book by 
improving their veracity. Mrs. J. R, Steddart, 
the lady of a W.S., has a literary reputation 
on the strength of a translation—‘‘ The Life of 
Albert Durer”—an artist’s love tale, and a fie- 
tion of more power than purpose. As for Miss 
Catherine Sinclair, we really think this lady a most 
sensible, sedate, and sober genius, No one else 
could contrive to throw so much brilliant common- 
place into a conversation, or to exhibit the fashions 
and frivolities of life in Edinburgh in a more faith- 
ful form, The “ serious world,’’ to which she pro- 
fesses more especially to belong, is most unmereci- 
fully shown up in more ways than one; but 
chiefly, unconsciously, in the original remarks 
and observations that stud the pages of ‘‘ Mo- 
dern Accomplishments,” “ Modern Suciety,”’ “The 
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‘* Hill and Valley,” “ Scotland and the Scoteh,’’ 
“Shetland and the Shetlanders;’ and 

we know not what Miss Sinclair had to do with the 
“ Lives of the Cosars,’’ we believe that a high rank 
in the order of merit must be assigned, with all her 
faults and absurdities, to a lady who has written so 
well, and publishedso much, Miss Frances Brown 
has not resided long in Edinburgh. Her story, 
from its peculiarity, is best told in her own 
words :— 

“T was born,”” she says, “on the 16th of January, 1816, at 
Stranorlar, a small village in the county of Donegal. My 
father was then, and still continues to be, the postmaster of 
the village. I was the seventh child ina family of twelve ; 
and my infancy was, I believe, as promising as that of most 
people. But at the age of eighteen months, not having re- 
ceived the benefit of Jenner's discovery, 1 had the misfor- 
tune to lose my sight by the small-pox, which was then pre- 
valent in our neighbourhood. ‘This, however, I do not re- 
member, and indeed recollect very little of my infant years. 
I never received any regular education, but very early felt 
the want of it; aud the first time I remember to have ex~ 
perienced this fecling strongly, was about the beginning of 
my seventh year, when I heard our pastor (my parents being 
members of the Presbyterian Chureb) preach for the first 
time. On the occasion alluded to, I was particularly struck 


|| by many words in the sermon, which, though in common 


use, I did not then understand ; and from that time adopted 
a plan for acquiring information on this subject. When a 
word unintelligible to me happened to reach my ear, I was 
careful to ask its meaning from any person whom I thought 
likely to inform me—a habit which was probably trouble- 
some enough to the friends and acquaintances of my child- 
hood: but by this method I soon acquired a considerable 
stock of words ; and when further advanced in life, enlarged 
it still more by listening attentively tomy young brothers and 
sisters reading over the tasks required ut the village sehool. 
They were generally obliged to commit to memory a certain 
portion of the dictionary and English grammar each day; 
and by hearing them read it aloud, frequently for that pur- 
pose, as my memory was better than theirs (perhaps ren- 
dered so by necessity), I learned the task much sooner than 
they, and frequently heard them repeat it. . . . My 
first acquaintance with books was necessarily formed 
amongst those which are most common in country villages. 
‘Susan Gray,’ ‘The Negro Servant,’ ‘The Gentle 
Shepherd,’ ‘Mungo Park's Travels,’ and, of course, 
‘Robinson Crusoe,’ were among the first of my literary 
friends; for I often heard them read by my relatives, and 
remember to have taken a strange delight in them, when I 
am sure they were not half understood. Books have been 
always scarce in our remote neighbourhood, and were 
much more so in my childhood; but the craving for know- 
ledge which then commenced grew with my growth; and 
as I had no books of my own in those days, myonly re- 
source was borrowing from the acquaintances ‘I had—io 
some of whom I owe obligations of the kind that will never 
be forgotten. 

‘In this way I obtained the reading of many valuable 
works, though generally old ones ; but it was a great day for 
me when the first of Sir Walter Scott's works fell into my 
hands. It was ‘ The Heart of Mid-Lothian,’ and was lent: 
me by a friend whese family were rather better provided 
with books than most in our neighbourhood. str 

“ My delight in the work was very great, even then; and — 
I contrived, by means of borrowing, to get a 


acquainted in 
very short time with the greater part ef the books of ite. 
illustrious author; for works of fiction, about this time, 








Journey of Life,” &., &, Of all her produe- 
tions we like the descriptive ones the best, as 


1 hed a cuslous néde of is 


‘ecupied all my thoughts, 
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peeeing on my memory what had been read, namely, lying 
awake in the silence of the night, and repeating it all over 
to . To that habit I probably owe the extreme 
t of memory I now possess. But, like all other good 
things, it had its attendant evil, for I have often thought 
it curious that, whilst I never forgot any scrap of knowledge 
collected, however small, yet the common events of daily 
life slip from my memory so quickly that I can scarcely find 
anything again which I have once laidaside. But this mis- 
Surtane hes been useful in teaching me habits of order.” 


Commencing with “ Baines’ History of the French 


Wars,” advancing through ‘‘ Hume’s History of 


England,” and the ‘“ Universal History,” Miss 
Brown dates her historical information from her 
13th year. This was succeeded by geography—in 
regard to which she says :— 

“In order to acquire a more perfect knowledge of the 
relative situations of distant places, I sometimes requested 
a friend who could trace maps, to place my fingers upon some 
well-known spot, the situation of which I had exactly ascer- 
tained, and then conduct the finger of the other hand from 
the points thus marked to any place on the map whose po- 
sition I wished to know, at the same time mentioning the 

laces through which my fingers passed. By this plan, 
vin ae known how the cardinal points were 
sical, was enabled to form a tolerably correct idea, not 
only of the boundaries and magnitude of various countries, 
but also of the courses of rivers and mountain chains.”’ 


Poetry, and attempts at original compositions— 
imitations of everything she knew—from the 
Psalms to Gray’s Elegy, followed, until she first 
made acquaintance with the /liad, through the 
medium of Pope. The perusal of this work in- 
duced her to burn her first MSS. ; and Childe Ha- 
rold, when she afterwards met with it, induced her to 
resolve against making verses for the future. 
Soon afterwards, however, she wrote the little story 
of La Perouse, contained in her first published 
volume ; and from contributing to the Jrish Penny 
Journal, aspired to the London Atheneum. Her 
published volumes are “The Star of Alteghei,”’ 
published in London, by Moxon, in 1844, and 
*“‘ Lyrics and Miscellaneous Poems,”’ in Edinburgh, 
in 1847, by Sutherland and Knox. ‘The latter 
collection is immeasurably superior to the former. 
Miss Brown is a psychological phenomenon ; and 
the remarkable perseverance and ingenuity by 
which she has triumphed over one of the most 
severe privations of life, require to be known in 
order to comprehend the strange feeling that per- 
vades her poems. 
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The summary of Edinburgh Literary Society 
around this Christmas Log cannot better be sum. 
med up than by a phalanx of poets; in whom our 
ranks are at this time pre-eminently rich, Amongst 
them we have James Ballantyne, the fine dorie 
author of ‘* The Gaberlunzie’s Wallet” and “The Mil. 
ler of Deanhaugh,” and all the songs and sentiments 
that appertain to these genuine national volumes; 
albeit, the name of Mr, Ballantyne is more likely to 
descend to posterity in connection with another 
order of art, since he is the principal decorator in 
stained glass of the magnificent Houses of Parlia. 
ment now ia progress of erection at Westminster, 
Both the “ Wallet” and the ‘‘ Miller” contain 
healthy scraps of poetry, with many of which the 
public is otherwise familiar, in “ Whistle Binkie” 
and “ Nursery Rhymes;” but we question if in pure 
chrysolite beauty any gem of the Ballantyne dia 
dem, ‘‘ Wee ragged laddie’’ inclusive, equals the 
author’s latest and most exquisite effusion, pub- 
lished with the music— 


“ Ilka blade o’ grass keps its ain drap o’ dew.” 


Gilfillan (not “the gifted,’’ but Robert Gilfillan of 
Leith), still toys felicitously with the social muse; 
Mr. Vedder, the admirable lyrist; and Captain 
Charles Gray, the disciple and imitator of Burns, 
still occasionally appear on the literary horizon, 
But the hope of Edinburgh poetry centres in Mr, 
Robert Jamieson, a writer to the signet, and 
author of a highly dramatic poem—not, however, 
conceived in a dramatic form—‘‘ Nimrod.” We 
always thought there was fervour about Mr. Jamie- 
son, but hardly suspected it to be poetic, till “* Nim. 
rod’’ revealed it. This work is after an exalted order 
of poetry; and, with many subtile refinements, 
which it requires no mean power to depict and pre- 
serve throughout the shadowings and foreshadow. 
ings of a theme half prophetic of man’s unfolding 
nature and final destiny, a little more decision, and 
a little more strength, would have stamped “ Nim. 
‘rod ’’ as the poem of the age. As itis, Mr. Jamie. 
‘son, when he tries again, will equal Browning, and 
eclipse Tennyson, for he is disfigured with the 
'mannerism of neither. And so we wish him, and 
| all the other subjects on whom we have falles 
“a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year,” 








“OLD TIME.” 


Men call me feeble, old, and grey— 
My strength and vigour pass’d away. 
But strong and stalwart still am I, 
Nor frail my step, nor dim mine eye. 


What are a thousand years to me?— 
But as a drop to yonder sea! 

I’ve not yet reach’d my manhood’s prime, 
And laugh to hear men say, “Old Time.” 





Let centuries pass, and ages roll— 
The year that my last knell shall toll 
So far away in the future lies 

That ne’er a tear hath wet mine eyes. 


No! I am joyous, gay, and free! 

Leading a life of mirth and glee. 

But, Man! note well each passing chime— 
Short is thy stay in the realms of Time! 





Cour Raz Brown, 
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57 
SONG FOR 1849, 


thee, Then let the cup and song 
Many a mission of sorrow is thine, Pass, as we revel in innocent cheer ; 
Which would dispel all the joy of our meeting thee, Wiilst love and friendship’s chain 

Could we their wisely-sealed secrets divine. Strengthens its links again, 
Therefore we seek not now | Mid each warm wish of “a Lappy New Year!” 
Shades on thy infant brow, | 

But thankfully, hopefully, welcome thy birth ; 
And in the sparkling wine 
Pledge thee, young 49, 

As from each heart resounds music and mirth ! 


1411! New-born Year!—Yet perhaps whilst we're greeting I Now to mistrust were wrong ; 
| 
| 





Time glides, chameleon-like, changing his colour off, 
Taking the hue of each day as he flies ; 

Now doth Hope's purple make radiant his wings and soft— 
Now they are sombre as sorrow’s own skies ! 


Licht o'er ns wave his wing, 


What though thou bringest us moments in which we il 1] Bright as the rosy spring, 
strive | Glide he through days void of sorrow and tears ; 
Hard with the cares and commotions of life ; | And, all the world above, 
In days of the past, when each little grief did arrive, 1 May those we dearest love 
Providence aye gave us strength for the strife. liappily live to greet many new years '—Saranu PaRKer, 


NEW YEAR'S BOOKS. 


THE HAUNTED MAN AND THE GHOSTS BARGAIN.* |) wretch has not been Satan himself in the shape 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. ‘and form of a professor's shadow. Why, think 
We put first Mr. Dickens’ work, because he was || only what he wants to have accomplished! He 
the originator of the New Year’s volumes, and has || would curse men with the forgetfulness of sorrow. 
pursued his own plan more steadily than any of his || We say nothing here of the forgetfulness of happi- 
followers. We have never joined in the implicit |ness. It would be bad enough to take away one 
admiration that these volumes have obtained in | half of memory—and that often the ripe and mel- 
many quarters ; but the popularity of the two first |low half—yet this fiend wants it all away, so that, 
works in the annual series was unrivalled in English | truly, people would hardly know themselves. The 
literature. No books ever sold so rapidly as the | moral of the story is this great and well-known 
“Cricket ” and the ‘‘ Chimes,’’ Great popularity || truth, that men are better with than without 
of this kind cannot be attained without somefounda-|,;memory. ‘The machinery by whieh the truism is 
tion. The kindly disposition evinced in the tales | developed is, excepting the haunted man, of a very 
would not suffice to sell them faster than the press |common-place character, Of the prime acter in 
could throw them off. Shoals of new books will) the book, amongst the mortals, we are teld the 
not sell, only because the author is a good-natured | following particulars :— 
mau. Mere novelty of style would not accomplish || ‘* Everybody said be looked like a haunted wan. The ex- 


that desirable object. It has a certain influence, | son bd i present claim for everybody is, that they were 60 
. . . ° ar rigut, e ald, 
but one greatly circumscribed within the range’) + Who could have seen his hollow cheek, his sunken, 
of these works. Their popularity evinces their | brilliant eye ; his black-attired figure, indefiuably grim, al- 
suitableness for the times : and one result of genius | though well knit and well proportioned; bis grizzled hair 
i t l ' , || hanging, tangled like sea-weed, about his face—as if he had 
5 not merely to say and do clever things, but), heen, through his whole life, a lonely mark for the chafing 
to choose for them the proper time, and not to || and beating of ioe areas deep of humanity—but might have 
cast the - . ‘ : ‘ _|| said he looked like a haunted man ¢ 
eben “” ge ay when they would disappear =  ** Who could have observed his manner, tacitarn, thought- 
served. he production of a good article is ful, gloomy, shadowed by habitual reserve, retiring always 
easier, perhaps, than the tact of producing that || and jocund never, with a distraught air of pope lm 
article whic ‘ A. : nee te ,p || bygone place and time, or of listening to some old echoes 
e which the public want, because the latter ||) 3! mind, but might have said it was the manner ofa haunted 
act supposes a degree of external knowledge that || man? 
the former does not require. ‘| ‘Who could have heard his voice, slow-epesking, Sap 
“ The . ie - 99, and grave, with a natural fulness and melody in it whie 
will - Haunted Man and the Ghost “ Bargain || seemed to set himself against and stop, but might have said 
ui not, we fear, increase the fame of Mr. Dickens. | it was the voice of a haunted man? 
It evinces no addition to the genius and the elo-|,  ‘ Whothat had seen a“ in bin inna chaeen port ey 
quence dij ned Ben Tol ibe er : and part laboratory—for he was, as the world knew, farat 
‘e a displayed in his former works. It brings US | wide.a learned man in chemistry, and ateacher on whose lips 
ack to dealings with ghosts and phantasies, like | and hands a crowd of aspiring ears and eyes ea daily,— 
Mrs. Crow’s amusing book, “The Night-Sideof Na- | “lo that had seen bim there, upou a winter ala, alone, 
ture.” It binass en-the powee senentend tue, chines || surrounded by his drngs, and instruments, and ks; the 
is anh power possessed Dy &@ Shiver || shadow of his shaded lamp a monstrous beetle on the wall, 
& spectre, not only to do us all an incredible amount | motionless among a crowd of spectral shapes raised there 
of mischief, but further, to do all the evil by deputy. || by the flickering of the fire upon the quaiut objects 
Such another evil s ols oe Mr. Dick | t b || hin; some of these phantoms (the reflection of glass vessels 
| that be s) trembling at hea © 
P » Dickens has Zot by | ihat held Jiquids) trembling at heart like things that knew 


the hand, and introduces to his world of readers, || his power to uncombive them, and to give back their eom- 


ncrer previously danced attendance on the wicked | Ove! erts to fire and vapousi-vbo that bad aon am 


one. We are left to doubt whether the malignant || the rusted grate and red flame, moving his thin mouth os 
| that 


— 





a —_—____________________. | if in speech, but sileut as the dead, would nes have 
* London : Bradbury and Evans, ,, the man seemed haunted, and the chamber too ? 
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Je NEW YEAR’s BOOkS. 


“ Who might not, by a very easy flight of faney, have be |{ pounding and proclaiming the good qualities of his 


lieved that everything about him took this haunted tone, and 
that be lived on haunted eround ? 

** His dwelling was eo solitary and yvoult-like—an old, re- 
tired part of on encient endowment for stucents, 
brave edifice, planted inan open place, but now the obso- 
lete whim of fordotten architects, smoke, age, and weather- | 
darkened, squeezed on every side by the overgrowing of the 
ereat city, and choked, like an old well, with stones and 
bricks; its emall quadrangles, lving down in very pits form- 
ed by the streets and buildings, which, in course of time, | 
had been constructed above its heavy chimney-stalks ; its 
old trees, insulted by the neighbouring smoke, which deign 
ed to droop so low when it was very feeble and the weather 


very moody; its grass-plots atrnggling with the mildewed || 


earth to be grass, or to win any show of compromise; its silent | 
pavements, mnaccustomed to the trea: of feet, and evn to 
the observation of eyes, except when a stray face looked 
down from the upper world, wondering what nook It was; 
its sun-dial in a little bricked-up corner, Where no sun had 
strageled for a hundred years, but where, in con pensation 
for the sun's ne geet, the fnow would lie for we ks when it 
lay nowhere else, and the bleak east wind would spin like a 
huge humming top, when in all other places it was silent and 
still. 

“ His dwelling, at its heart and core—within doors—at his 
Lreside—was so lowering and old, 80 crazy, yet so strong, 
woth its worm-eaten beams of wood in the ceiling, and its 
serdy floor, shelving downward to the great oak chim- 
ney-piece; so environed and hemmed in by the pres- 
sire of the town, yet so remote in fashion, age, 
ar! custom; so quict, yet so thundering with echoes when 
a distant voice was raised or a door was shut—echoes, uot 
confined to the many low passages and empty rooms, but 
rumbling and grumbling till they were stifled in the heavy 
air ofthe forgotten crypt, where the Norman arches were 
half-buried in the earth. 

** You should have seen him in his dwelling about twilight, 
in the dead winter time. 

“When , 


We stop at ‘‘when,’’ because, on looking forward, | 
we find pages of sentences beginning with “ when,’ 
and all descriptive of the special periods, some 
thirty or forty in number ; at which we should | 
have seen the haunted man in order to know that; 
he was haunted, or to suspect the fact. We have! 
stopped at the first ‘‘when,’’ because we consider 
the whole flock so many inelegancies—to use no 
stronger term, and very tar from pure and classical 





writing. 

We have aright to insist on something better 
than an off-hand splashing style of writing in books, 
that, like “ Christmas, come but once a-year.”” In 
their case we claim, as a matter of duty, that, like 
Christmas, they should bring “ good cheer.’’ Mere 
gilt gingerbread is not sufficient for their purpose. 
To go further even, we would resent the “ plum 
pudding,’’ without the “ roast beef.’’ Careless 
writing may be tclerated where a deficiency of time 
exists, but is not tolerable in annuals. : 

The reader understands now that the person thus 
described, Mr. Redlaw, isa lecturer in chemistry, 
in some old institution in the heart of a great city. 
Chemistry does not stand a man instead of dinner: 
and the porter of the college, who acts also as the 
lecturer’s servant, walks in to lay the cloth, when 
the story opens, after the preliminaries that we 
have quoted. The porter is named Swidger—Mr. 
William Swidger—who is rendered happy by com- 
panionship with a jewel of a wife, Mrs, William 
Swidger, and their family at the lodge, includes | 
only the porter’s father, a very aged man. The | 
porter himself is a garrulous fellow ; who, having 
little information to give, repeats that little often. 

The virtues of Mrs. Swidger are his prineipal 
theme of discourse; and in the matter of pro- 





. ' 2 
wife, he forms an exemplary husband. ‘The fol. 
lowing passage is a fair specimen of several pages 


once & | in the original work :— 


| “Yes, sir, oh dear, yes!’ said Mr. Swidger, still pro- 
ceeding with his preparations, and ehecking them off a8 he 
made them. ‘ That's where it is, sir. That's what I al. 
ways say myself, sir. Such a many of us Swidgers!— 
Pepper. Why, there’s my father, sir, superannuated keeper 
and custodian of this institution, 87 years old. He's a 
Swidger !—Spoon.’ 

‘**True, William,’ was the patient and abstracted an- 
'swer, when he stopped again. 

‘* Ves, sir,’ ssid Mr. Swidger. ‘ That’s what I always say, 
sir. You may call him the truck ofthe tree!—Bread. Thea 
you come to his suecessor, my unworthy self—Salt—and Mrs, 
| William, Swidgers both.— Knife and fork. Thenyoncome toall 

tiny brothers and their families, Swidgers, man aud woman, 
boy and cirl, Why, what with cousins, uncles, aunts, and 
relationships of this, that, and tother degree, and what. 
not degree, and marriages, and lyings-in, the Swidgers— 
| Tambler—might take bold of hands, and make a ring round 
| England!’ 
| ** Receiving no reply at all here, from the thoughtfal man 
| whom he addresse!, Mr. William approached him nearer, 
‘and made a feint of accidentally knocking the table with 
|e decanter, to rouse hin. The moment he succeeded, be 
1 went on, as if in great alacrity of acquiescence. 
“Yes, sir! That's jnst what I say myself, sir. Mrs, 
‘| William and me have often said so. ‘ There’s Swidgers 
‘enough,’ we say, ‘without ovr voluntary contributions’— 
‘Butter. In fact, sir, my father is a family in himself— 
| Casters—to take eare of; and it happens for all the best that 
| we have no child of our own, though it's made Mrs. William 
rather quiet-like, too. Quite ready for the fowl and mashed 
‘potatoes, sir? Mrs. William said she'd dish in ten minutes 
i'when I left the lodge.’ 
| “*Tam quite ready,’ said the other, waking as from a 


} dream, and walking slowly to and fro. 
| «Mrs, William has been at it again, sir!’ said the keeper, 


’ | as he stood warming a plate at the fire, and pleasantly shad- 


|ing his face with it. Mr. Redlaw stopped in his walking, 
j and an expression of interest appeared in him. 
““* What Talways say myself, sir. She will doit! There's 
a motherly feeling in Mrs. William’s heart that must and 
| will have went.’ 
“* * What has she dene ?’ 
| ‘Why, sir, not satisfied with being a sort of mother te 


| all the young gentlemen that come up from a wariety of parts, 


| to attend your courses of lectures at this ancient foundation 
| — it’s surprising how stonechaney catches the heat, this frosty 


weather, to be sure!’ Here he turned the plate, and cooled 
his fingers.” 

| Mrs. William’s maternal ambition, being dissa- 
tisfied with all the students in general, had been 
directed towards one unfortunate, poor, and sickly 
student in particular. So much of his history as 
Mrs. William felt herself at liberty to disclose may 
be collected from the following extracts.. There 
/was a custom in that “ foundation” of decorating, 
‘on Christmas eve, the whole house with hollies, 
mistletoes, and flowers, It is an old and a good 
English custom, supported in this case by money 
left for that purpose by cne of the gentlemen who 
| formed the institution some centuries ago, and 
who, on the scroll beneath his picture, in the hall, 
had written the words—* Lord keep my memory 
green.” The porter’s wife and his father were en- 
gaged in complying with the decorative clause of 
the trust when they entered the chemist’s dining- 
jroom, and the old man gave this account of him- 
self :— 

| ‘**My duty to yon, sir,’ returned the old man. ‘Should 
have spoke before, sir, but know your ways, Mr. Redlaw— 


proud to say—and wait till spoke to. Merry Christmas, sif, 
and happy New-year, and many of ‘em. Have had a prett 





i} many © fem mvaclf—ha, ha !—and may take the liberty 
'| wishing ’em. 


*m eighty-seven! 
“* Have you had so mony that were merry and happy? 
asked the other. 
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$y « < Ay, sir, ever 80 many,’ returned the old man. !}most animation of assent. ‘Ifit wasnt the poor student 
ol. as Is his memory impaired with age ¢ It is to be expected |} down in the Buildings, why shoul i vou wish to hear it from 
es now,’ said Mr. Redlaw, turning to the son, and speaking|| Mrs. Will:am’s lips? Mrs. WW iliam, my lear. — Buildings. 
jower. ; a : ; Y - “<«Jaid nt know, said Miuly, With a quiet franks oss, free 
Not a morsel of it, sir,’ replied Mr. William. ‘Thot’s)| from any haste or contusion, ‘that William had said any- 
r0- exactly what I say mnys if, sir. There never was such : | thing about it, or I would net have coue, I asked hom noe 
he . emory as my father’s. He's the most wonderful man in|} to. lt sa sick young gentle man, sir—and very poor, I am 
al. the world. liedon’t know what forgetting means. It's tl afra d—who is too ill to go home this holiday-:ime, 
7 very observation I'm always making to Mrs. William, sir, if jand lives, unknown to any one, in but a comm n kind 
er you'll believe me.’ , ; | f lodging for a gentleman, down in Jerusalem Buildings, 
ia * «Mr. Swidger, in his polite desire to secm to acquiesce || That's all, sir.’ é 
at all events, deliv red this as if there were no iota of con “*Why have I never heard of him”? said the chemist, 
me trad ection in it, and it were all said in unbounded and un- i] rising hurriedly, ‘ Why has he not made his situation 
qualified assent. i} known tome? Sick!—Give me my hat and cloak. Poor 
Y; “Tbe chemmst pushed his plate away, and, rising from the | | —what house ?—what number?’ . 
ea table, walked across the room to where the old man stood|; ** ‘OL! you mustn't go there, sir,’ said MHly, leaving her 
rs. looking at a little sprig of holly in his hand. || father in-law, and calmly confronting bim with her coiiccted 
all «It recalls the time when many of those years were old “| dint le face and folded bands. 
‘fn, -and new, then?’ he said, observing him attentively, and | *** Not go there ?’ 
nd touebing him on the shoulder. ‘ Does it?’ | “*Oh dear, no!’ said Milly, shaking her head asata 
os “«Qh! many, many!’ said Philip, halt-awaking from his|| most manifest and self-evident impossibility. ‘ It could'nt 
"7 reverie, ‘I'm eighty-seven?’ | be thonght of 1’ 
ud «Merry and happy, was it?’ asked the chemist, in a ‘** What do you mean? Why not?’ 
low voice. * Merry and happy, o!d man?” “ «Why, you see, sir,’ sail Mr. Willinm Swidger, persua- 
an “* Maybe as high as that, no higher,’ said the old man, | sively and confidentially, ‘ thats what I say, Depend upon 
T, holding out his hand a little way above the level of his | it, the young gentleman would never bave made his situa- 
th knee, and looking retrospectively at his questioner, ‘ when 1/| tion known to one of his own sex. Mrs. William has got into 
be first remember ’em! Cold, sunshiny day it was, out a-walk his confidence, but that’s quite diffrent. They all contide 
ing, When some one—it was my mother, as sure as you!/in Mrs. William; they all trust her. A man, sir, could'nt 
% stand there, though I don’t hnow what her blessed face was || have gota whisper out of him; but woman, sir, and Mra, 
bi like, for she took ul and died that Clristmas-time—told me!| William eombined—!’ 
"7 they were food fer birds. ‘The pretty litule fellowthought— “* There is good sense and delicacy in what you say, 
2 that’s me, you understand—that bird’s eyes were so bright, || Willian,” returned Mr. Redlaw; observant of the gentle and 
at perbaps, beeause the berries that they lived onin the winter | composed face at his shoulder. And laying his fager on 
m were so bright. Llreeolleet that. And I'm eighty-seven ! his lip, he seeretly put his purse into her hand. 
od “* Merry and happy !’ mused the other, bending his dark **Oh dear no, sir,” cried Milly, giving it back again. 
os eyes upon the stooping figure, with a smile of compassion. ||‘ Worse and worse! Couldn't be dreamed of! 
* Merry and happy—and remember weil ?’ ' ‘*Sucha staid matter-of-fact housewife she was, and so 
a “* Ay, ay, ay!’ resumed the old mau, eatehing the last | unrufifed by the momentary baste of this rejection, that, an 
words, ‘I remember ‘em well in my school time, year after || instant afterwards, she was tidily picking up a few leaves 
t, year, and all the merry-making that used to come along || which had strayed from between her scissors and her apron, 
d- with them. Iwasa strong chap then, Mr. Redlaw; and,!| when she had arranged the holly. 
g, if you'll believe me, hadn't inv match at foot-ball within ten ‘Finding, when she rose froin her stooping posture, that 
; wile. Where's my son William?’ Hadn't my match at | Mr. Redlaw was stillregarding her with doubt and astonish- 
4 foot-ball, William, within ten mile.’ ”’ iment, she quietly repeated—looking about the while, for 
| This passage, like all the author’s descriptive + Arca fragments that might have escaped her observa- 
writing, is overdone, but it displays genius, Many ‘**Oh dear no, sir! He said that of all the world he 
° people may read and say it contains nothing more | would not be known to you, or receive help trom you— 
. than the varrulou a DE RE tg f an id i eA i'though he is a student in your class. I have made no 
n _ ba 1 BS  aaidaiaatead ences Of ali Old Man 3} prone 3 of secre cy with you, but I trust to your honour com- 
y and the objection is quite true, and yet it does not | pletely.” 3 


“* Why did he say so ?’ 


interfere with the statement that the passage could || 
sf “Indeed, IL ean't tell, sir,” said Muly, after thinking a 


\- only have been written by a man of genius. Mr. | tittle, ‘because Lam not at all clever, you know ; and 1 
" Dickens does not prof ss to create characters, but | wanted to be useful to him in mak ng things neat and com- 
to pourtray them. He invents ghosts, of course, |! rtable about him, and employed myself th it way. But I 
J because, we suppose, that he has no actual experi- meno ae — gto iy, ans I think he is somehow 
x nee in that department of life ; but he does not “* — ea wn _ mis , . ’ 
y mate old ile Le ea rR Ile Mies Genin I his ‘iat prominently displays ite author's 
. from the life, putting a sometimes too much colour- deficiencies. He sketehes admirably the ourfnce of 
9 ing, as in the present instance. We arrive new at things—apé even the superGaidl angedt 00 'sinmns 
; . || but he sounds no depths, and he does not even seem 


the passage wherein the last charity of Mrs. Wil- 
liam is explained, that is to the extent which that 
ainiable person professed to explain it at the early 
stage of the proceeding ee 


to know that he is describing a highly benevolent 
and clever woman, whom he wishes to depict as 
perfectly cool; in an act of stupidity, that female 
tact in its most monotonous medivcerity would avoid. 

Mrs. William Swidger really desired not to dis- 
cover the student who had become the object of her 
care to his Professor. ‘This is evidently her objeet 


__ eS “SS ee 


sirind Why, that’s where it is, you see, sir,’ returned Mr. 
y Villiam Swidger, looking towards his wife in considerable 
r embarrassment, ‘Mrs. William’s got her eye upon me.’ 

But you're not afraid of Mrs. William ’s eye?’ 


. _ W ny, ho, sir : returnes nt Swe) ope 6 ar’ » bh, - a e 
f say myself Te eter med Mr. Swidger; ‘that’s what 1 |in the conversation, Female quickness would have 
he - 4¢ wasnt made to be afraid of. It woulda’t || , > ’ 
: os ~T he« n nade so mild if that was the intention. gut I found the means of answering the I rofessor s 
\ Mids i rt i}e? 4 . . . . . . . . 
Buil tdszg to—Milly!—hiun, you know, down in the question without urging his curiosity, in a matter 
ey . .* . . . . » + r . ; I 
rm Mr. William, standing behind the table, and rummaging that, if en eremabaty it, he eould easily dis- 
o] es " cae among the objects upon it, directed persuasive cover, by telling him that of all men he was the 
| thamb es gg oY ne and = jerks - _ head and | person to whom the student was most desirous of 
+" CGlaw, as alluring ber towar ‘ soe sii 
| _, ‘Hun, you know, my love, acid Mr William, [remaining unknows. As for the probability of 
Gown I the Buildings, Tell, wy dear! Yon're the) the porter’s wife, im a college, informing the 


|| Professor of Chemistry, in search of a subject 
| whereon to bestow his benevolence—that she had 
made no terms with him, but trusted to his 


Works ¢ = - ‘ > 
the B . “hekspeare, i comparison with myself. Down in| 
m JULINgs, you know, my love.—Student.’ 


St, ; q | * . * 
- ke nt ¢ re peated M - R ‘diaw, raising his head. ' 
“ats what I say, sir’ cried Mr. Wilham, in the ut-| 
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lwnour—we confess that to us it appears to be 
nowhere. There is no such probability. As Milly 
remarked, she was not clever, and though ‘* Shak- 
speare’s works,”” when compared with her dolt of 
a husband, she was, not being clever, not being 
a person on the VDrofessor’s level; not being 
assuming, forward, or impudent; but a partieu- 
larly retiring, unobtrusive, humble woman, she was 
inmost unlikely to speak of making terms, as an every | 
day transaction of hers; and, trusting ou his honour 

completely to keep the half of a secret, to avoid ex- 

ploring the matter to its conclusion, after giving lim 

the strongest motives for desiring to know the end, 

It is not our object to transcribe the leading pas- 
sages in this work. It is a book of temporary in- 
terest; and we would consider that course unfair to 
the author. We do not even want further to indi- 
cate the current of the tale than is necessary to 
support our opinion regarding its merits. ‘Those 
extracts that we lave made are fair specimens of 
iis style. They indicate the remarkable talent of 
the author for catching up and burnishing brightly 
the minor points in domestic life, that other men in 
some departments of more remarkable genius would 
pass over. We do not expect an opening out of the 
hearts and souls of men from Mr. Dickens; but the, 
minute characteristics of any class in society are 
beautifully described by him. To the former defi- 
ciency we ascribe the exaggeration that marks all 
his leading characters —to the latter possession, that 
charm which hangs round his works. | 

The Professor was haunted by a very bad ghost, 
that ever kept sneering at his calamities in love 
and in his domestic relations. This ghost bargained 
to abstain from its annoying practices, on condition 
that the Professor should not only be stripped of his 
own memory of sorrows, or his feelings regarding 
them, but also become the involuntary agent, by his 
approach, of placing all whom he met, in the same 
condition, The terins were made. 

The first person on whom the new power was tried 
was the student who had been so much indebted to 
Milly’s care. He became immediately churlish 
even to her; insisted that he had suffered only | 
from a slight illness; that she should be paid for) 
her labours, but that she must not magnify them, 
for he had not been very much in need of her ser- 
vices. Milly was astonished, and supposed that 
her patient had gone mad, | 

A poor and humerous family belonging to a 
newsvender were set together miserably by the 
ears ; and the boy who kept baby was actually 
caught in the act of giving his delightful charge a 
slap or two, simply because he had forgotten how 
much trouble it had given, and how often his 
wearied arms had almost broken with the burden. 

Theporter’s brother, his old father’s first-born son, | 
was found by them in a dying state, at a low lodg- 
ing house, “The Professor called there also, to ex- | 
perimentalise. He banished memory of the past— 
or of all the shades of the past—leaving only the 
hard facts—from their minds: and they began all 
to indulge mutual and bitter reproaches, | 

A little boy, picked off the street by Milly in her | 
goodness, caught only a few hours previously, and | 
who having had little time to feel kindness—was out | 





of the Professor's involuntary power; and resisted 
the influence of his evileye. With that boy as his 
guide, he went to seek out the most miserable places, 
in the hope of being there useful through his bad 
gift :— 

“They journeyed on for some time—now through such 
crowded places, that be often looked over his shoulder, 
thinking he had lost his guide, but generally finding him 
within his shadow, on his other side—now by ways 50 quiet, 
that he could have counted bis short, quick, naked foot. 
steps coming on behind—until they arrived at @ ruinous 
collection of houses; and the boy touched lim, and stopped, 

‘**In there!’ he said, pointing outone louse where there 
| were scattered lights in the windows, and a dim lantern ip 
‘the doorway, with ‘ Lodgings for Travellers’ painted on it, 





waste piece of ground on which the houses stood, or rather 
did not altogether tumble town, unfenced, undrained, up. 
lichted, and bordered by a sluggish ditch; from that to the 
| sloping line of arches, part of some neighbouring Vieduet or 
‘bridge, with which ic was surrounded, and which lessened 
vradual'y towards them until the list but one was 4 
mere kennel for a dog, the last a plundered  litth 
heap of bricks; from that to the ehild close to him, 
cowering and trembling with the cold, and limping on ene 
| Little foot, while he coiled the other round his leg to warm it, 
/yet staring at all these things with that frightfal likeress of 
| expression so apparent in his face, that Redlaw started from 
| 
| 


him. 

“*In there!’ said the boy, pointing out the house again. 
‘TH wait.’ 

“ “Will they let me in?’ asked Redlaw. 

“Say you're a doctor,’ he answered witha nod. ‘ There’s 
plenty ill here.’ ”’ 

We notice again the evidence of Mr. Dickens 
talents for observation and employing the facts that 


he observes in the last line of this extract. ‘* Say 


you're a doctor,” * there’s plenty ill there!” 


Upon the staircase in this lodging-house he 
stumbled over a degraded woman. Even she, who 
‘seemed to be the picture of despair and guilt, did 
not wish to forget everything. The passage we 
quote seems to us overcoloured again from the failure 
of its author in catching more of life than keen eves 
see without much reflection, or careful inquiry int 
the hidden springs of actions. 


““*What are you?’ said Re ilaw, pausing. with bis hand 
upon the broken stair-rail. * What do you think I am? she 
answered, showing him ber face again. 

* He looked upon the ruined ‘Temple of God, so lately made, 
so soon disfigured; and something, which was not compar 
sion—for the springs in which a true compassion 
for such miseries has its rise, were dried up in bis 
breast — but which was nearer to it, for the moment, 
/ than any feeling that had litely struggled into the darker 
ing, but not yet wholly darkened night of his mind, mingle 
a touch of softness with his next words, 

‘**T am come here to give relief, if Lean,’ he said. ‘Am 
you thinking of any wrong ? : 

“She frowned at him, and then laughed; and then be 
laugh prolonged itself into a shivering sigh, as she dropped 
her head again, and hid her fingers in her hair. 

*** Are you thinking of a wrong?’ he asked, once more. 

‘** Tam thinking of my life,’ she said, with a momentaf 
look at him. 

“ fle had a perception that she was one of many, and the 
he saw the type of thousands when he saw her, drooping# 
his feet. * What are your parents?’ he demanded, 

‘**T had a good home once. My father was a gardenth, 
far away, in the country.’ 

*** Is he dead?’ 

“*Tie’s dead to me. All such things are dead to me. Ya 
are a genticman, and not know that?’ She raised her ee 
again and laughed at him. 

*** Girl!’ said Rediaw, sternly, ‘before this death, if # 
such things were brought about, was there no wrong dome# 
yout lu spite of all that you can do, does no remembradé 
of wrong cleave to you? Are there not times upon 
when itis misery to you” ¥ 

“So little of what was womanly was left in her appe 
that now, when she burst into tears, he stood amazed. 
he was wore amazed, and much disquieted, to note that 
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‘*Redlaw looked about him, from the houses to the - 
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her awakened recollection of this wrong, the first trace of 
ner old humanity and frozen tenderness appeared to show 


itself. ! .- , 
“ Be drew a little off, and in doing so, observed that her 


arms were black, her face cut, and her bosom bruised. 

** What brutal hand has hurt you so?’ he asked. 

«My own; I did it myseli!’ she answered quickly. 

“+ Jtis impossible’ 

«+]'ll swear I did! He didn't touch me. I did it to my- 
self in a passion, and threw myself down here. He was not 
pearme. He never laid a hand upon me! 

‘Ip the white determination o! her face, confronting him 
with this untruth, he saw enough of the last perversion and 
detestation of goo! surviving in that miserable breast. to be 
stricken with remorse, that be had ever come neer her. 

“«Sorrow, wrong, and trouble,’ he muttered, turning his 
fearful gaze away.” 


Finally the Professor gets back his own memory, 
ani is euabled to restore other people, whom he had 
mesmerised, to their senses, by a second bargain 
with the ghost-——and in some measure through the 
agency of the good Milly, who is the great favourite 
of the “piece.’’ All things are made to end well. 
Everybody concerned forgives everybody. The 
Professor gives a good dinner, in the large dining- 
room of the institution, to all the parties concerned 
—and Mr. Dickens has done with Christmas folks 
for another vear. 

Let us, in closing this book, bear witness again 
to the perseverance of its author, in making all his 
opportunities subservient to the enlargement of 
human happiness, and the reduction, or, if it be 
possible, the removal of human misery. 





DR. BIRCH AND HIS YOUNG FRIENDS.* 
BY MR, M, A. TITMARSH. 


Tis year’s volume falls behind the last, not 
merely in the literary, but also in the artistical 
department ; and that we regret, on its author's ac- 
eount, because he is a rising man, and a man who 
deserves torise. Story there is none. The list con- 
sists merely of a few snatches or sketches from 
boarding-school life. Some of the characters 
are hit off remarkably well ; but we consider the 
plan of the book inferior to the ‘‘ necessities 
of the time’’—the necessities, that is to say, for 
something substantial wherewith to close up 1848 
and begin 1849. The plates are not so clever as those 
either in ‘*Mrs, Perkin’s Ball” or in “Our Street;” 
and the colouring seems to have been hurriedly done. 
We also dislike the perpetual recurrence of old 
scamnps in Mr, Thackeray's works. The wretched 
Steyne family may now be put out of the world. 
They have served their turn—done their work— 
and should be dead and buried. The old mob of 
“Vanity Fair” should not be re-introduced to us 
at the respectable seminary conducted by Dr. Birch. 

Two or three extracts will show the nature of 
the sketches, The first one informs us largely 
concerning a young English lad, who could beat the 


whole school, and is the best natured fellow on the 
forms, 


“ He is invictus ; even when a enb there was no beating 
this lion. Six years ago, the undaunted Jittle warrior actu. 
ally stood up to Frank Davison—(the Indian officer now— 
poor little Charlie's brother, whom Miss Raby nursed so 
affect ionately)—then 17 years’ old, and the cock of Bireli's 
They were obliged to drag off the boy; and Frank, with ad- 
wealia and regard for him, prophesied the great things he 

vd do. Legends of combats are preserved fondly in 


- 
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schools. They have stories of such at Rodwell Regis, per- 

formed in the old doctor's time, 40 years ago, Champion's 
affair with the young Tutbury Pet, who was down here in 
| training—with Black the bargeman—with the three head 
| boysof Dr. Wapshot's academy, whom he caught maltreat- 
ing an outlying day-boy of ours, &c.—are known te all the 
| Rodwell Regis men. Le was always vietorious. He is mo- 
| dest and kind, like all greatmen. Ile has a good, brave, 
honest understanding. He cannot make verses like 
| young Pindar, ner read Greek liste Lawrence the pref c, 
| who is a pertect young abyss of learning, and knows enough, 
Prince says, to furnish any six first-class men; but he does 
| his work in a sound, downright way, and he is said to be 
| the bravest of soldiers, the best of couutry parsons, an ho- 
| nest English gentleman, wherever he may go. Like all great 
) men, George is good-humoured and lazy. There is a parti- 
jcular be:.ch in the play-gronnd on which he will toll for 
hours on half-holidays, and is so affable that the smallest 
| boys come and speak to him. It is pleasant to see the young 
(cubs frisking round the honest lion. Ulis chief friend and 
| attendant, however, is young Jack Hall, whem he saved 
| when drowning, out of the miller’s pool. The attachment of 
| the two is curious to witness. ‘The smaller lad gaenemnge 
playing tricks round the bigger one, and perpetually ma 
ling fun of his protector. They are never far apart; 
and om holidays, you may meet them miles away 
from the school—George, sauntering heavily down the 
lane with a big stick, and little Jack lurking with the 
pretty girls in the cottage windows. 

“George has a boat on the river, in which, however, he 
commonly lies smoking, while Jack sculis him. He does 
| not play at cricket, except when the school plays the county, 
| or at Lord's, in the holidays. 
| ‘** The boys can't stand his bowling; and, when he hits, it 
is like trying to catch ball. I bave seen him at tennis. It is 
a splenaid sight to behold the young fellow bounding over 
the court, with stresming yellow hair, like young Apoilo in 
a flannel jacket.”’ 








We have committed a grave error, Common 
courtesy should have compelled us to begin with 
Dr. Birch himself. The error was, however, copied 
from the conduct of the party to whom the learned 
Doctor owes his entrance into the world. 


“ By the way, Lhave forgotten to mention the doctor him 
iself, and what shall I say of him? Well, he has a very 
lerisp gown and bands, a solemn air, a tremendous loud 
voice, anda grand and solemn air with the boys’ parents, 
whom he receives in a study, covered round with the best 
bound books, which imposes upon many—upon the women 
especiaily—-and makes them fancy that he is a doctor, indeed. 
But, law bless you! he never reads the books, or opens one 
of themn—except that in which he keeps his bands—and a 
‘ Dngdale’s Monastieon,’ which looks like a book, bat is in 
reality a cupboar!, where he has his almond cakes and de- 
einter of port wine: He gets up his clarsies with transla- 





i tions; or, what the bovs call eribs. They pass wicked tricks 
‘upon lim when he hears the forms. ‘The elder boys go to 


Lis study, and ask him to help them in bard bits of Ilerodo- 
tus or Thucydides: he says he will look over the pas- 
sauce, and flies for refuge to Mr. Prinee, or to the erib, 
He keeps the flogving department in his own hands, finding 
that hisson was too savage. He has awful brows and a big 
voice. But his roar frightens nobody. It is only a lion's 
skin, so to say, amuff. Litth Mordaunt made a picture of 
him with large ears, like a well-known domestic animal, and 
had his own justly boxed for the caricature. The doctor dir- 
covered him 1 the fact, and was in a flaming rage, and threat- 
ened whipping at first; but in the course of the day an op- 
portune basket of game arriving from Mordaunt's father, the 
Doctor became mollified, and bas burnt the picture with 
the ears. However, I have one wafered up in my desk, by 
the hand of the same little raseal; and the frontispiece of 
this very book is drawn from it.” 


Mr. Thackeray has a great respect for dunces 
at school; and we must say that they generally 
turn out to be substantial men in the world. The 
dull boys frequently get uppermost in the long run ; 
but we do not want to say a word on the matter 
more than is necessary to introduce our author's 
arguments, 


“ Let us, peop'e who are so uncommonly clever and learn- 
ed. have a great tenderness and pity for the poor folks whe are 





not endowed with the prodigous. talents whheh we have. I 
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have always hal a regard for dunees—those of my ow! 
school-days were amongst the pleasantest of the fellows, 


and have turned out by no means the duilest in life—where- | 
as many a youth who could turn off Latin bexameters by the | 
yard, and eonstrue Greek quite glibly, is no better than a 
feeble prig now, with not a pennyworth more brains than | 


was in his head before his beard grew. 
** Those peor dunces! Taik of being the last man, ah! 


what a pang it must be tobe the last boy—huzge, misshapen, | 


fourteen years of age—and ‘ taken up’ by a chap who is bat 
six years old, and can't speak quite plain yet! Master 
Hulkers is in that eondition at Birch’s. lie is the 
most honest, kind, active, plucky, generous creature. 
He can do many things beuer thin most boys, 
He can go up a tree, jump, play at cricket, dive and swin 
perfectly—be can eat twice as mach as almost anybo:ly 
(as Miss Birch well knows), he has a pretty talent at carving 
figures with his hack-knife, he makes and paints little 
coaches, he can take a watch to pieces and putit together 
again. Heean do everything but learn his lesson; anc 
there he sticks at the bottom ofthe school hopeless. As 
the little boys are drafted in from Miss Raby’s class, (it is 
true she is one of the best instructresses in the world, ) they 
enter and hop over poor Hulker. He would be handed 
over to the Governess only he is too big.”’ 


We have a branch from the boarding-schoo! in- | 


troduced into the world in the very first No. of 
“ Vanity Fair ;” set down beside Dr. Birch’s semi- 
nary, and running off with the hearts of his 
young friends. By the way, the scene of their 
mecting at the church is the best plate in the 
volume. It is very strange how soon young ladies 


and gentlemen will learn to look at each other, even | 


on their way to and from church :— | 


** Representations have been male concerning Mr. Horace | 
Swanky’s tebaviour: rumours have been uttered about 
notes in verse, conveyed in three-cornered pulls, by Mrs. 
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at Lis stories most good-humouredly, listens to Zoe's scold. 
ing most meekly, admires Flora with all ber heart, and only 
goes out of the way when Jack Birch shows his tallow free, 
‘| for she can’t bear him, and always finds work when he 
comes near. How different is she when some folks approach 
her. 1 won’t be presamptuous; but I think I bave made 
« not unfavourable impression in some quarters. However, 
let us be mum on this sulject. I like to see her, becauge 
she always looks good-Lumoured—because she is always 
kind—because she is always modest—b: cause she is fond of 
those little brats, orphans, some of them—becanse she is 
rather pretty, [ dare say, or because I think so, which comes 
‘o the same thing. Though she is kind to all, it must be 
owned she shows the most gross favouritism towards 
the amiable children. She brings them eakes from 
desert, and regales them with Zoe's preserves; spends 
many of her little shillings in presents for her favourites, 
and will tell them stories by the hour. She bas one very 
sad story about a little boy, who died long ago ; the younger 
children are never weary of hearing about him; and Miss 
| Raby has shown to one of thema lock of the little chap’s 
| hair which she keeps in Ler work-box to this day. 


| We believe that Mr. Thackeray is progressing 
'| well with his new serial; and his anxieties on that 
subject may have been against his annual; but it 
is a companion that must be had to the clever 
works of the same character by which it was 
preceded, 





———— 


EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE." 


BY ACHETA DOMESTICA, 


| It is impossible for us te say what book may be, 


in every respect, the prettiest of the season; but 
this is the handsomest work that we have yet seen, 


» n > i , su ’ . live apps ean e e ° 
Raggles, who serves Misa Pinkerton's young ladies on Fri | Difficult engravings, and nice colouring, are exe 


days; and how Miss Diden,to whom the tart and en- 
closure were addressed, tried to make away with herself by 
swallowing aball of cotion. But 1 pass over these absur! 


reports, as likely to affect the reputation of an admirable | 


seminary condacted by irreproachable females. As they go | 
intochurch (Miss P. driving in her tlock of lambkins with tie | 
erook of her parasol), how can it be be!ped if ber forces anid 

curs sometimes do collide, as the boys are on their way up | 
to the organ-loft? And I don’t believe a word about the 
three-cornered puff; but rather that it was the invention of 
that jealous Miss Lireh, who is jealous of Miss Raby—jea- 
lous of everybody whois good and handsome, and who has 
her own ends in view, or | am very much in error.” 


For the reasons stated in respect to Mr. Dickens’ 
book, we do not deem it right to copy largely 
from Mr. Thackeray's. Still we eannot avoid tak- 
ing the heroine of the school, as the best charac-| 
ter in the work—who slaves for the Doctor, and | 
imagines that the family are charitable in permit- | 
ting her to do their hard work for nothing—who | 
is continually doing good, and allowing other people | 
to take the credit of her benevolence and wear it—_ 
who is found out at last, and rewarded for some of. 


her many acts of kindness :—~ 


** Miss Raby is the Doctor's niece, lier mother was a 
beauty, (quite unlike old Zoe, therefore); and she married | 
a pupil in the old Doctor's time, who was killed afterwards, | 
a captain in the East India service, at the seige of Bhurt-| 
pore. Hence s number of Indien children come to the! 
Doctor's, for Raby was very much liked; and the uncle's’ 
kind reception of the orphan, has been a good speculation for | 
the school-keeper. It is wonderful how briclhtly and gaily 
that little quick ereature dors her duty; she is the first to 
rise, and the last to sleep, if any business is to be done. 
She sees the other two women go off to parties in the town 
without even so much as wishing to join them. It is Cin- 
derelia, only contented to stay at home—content to hear 
Zoe's scorn, and to admit Flora’s superior charms,—and to 
do her utmost to repay her uncle for Lis great kindness in 
housing her. So, you see, she works as much as three 
mnaid-servants for the wages of one. She is as 
thankful when the Doctor gives her a new gown, 
as if he had presented her with a fortune; laughs 








cuted in a style of great splendour, and of perfeet 
accuracy. The anonymous author employs, we sus 
peet, both pen and pencil; and it would beahard task 
to say whether he writes or sketches to best pur- 
pose. In the engravings, and they are very nt 
inerous, where the insects are to be given, the ae- 
curacy of the minute drawings, and the attention 
bestowed on their colouring, are astonishing. In 
the faney sketches, the light wit and humour dis 
played are remarkable. In these departmentss 
magnificent volume has been produced. 

The author’s style is fascinating. It oecupies 4 
desideratum in science. Many individuals hare 
felt—we dare say the public generally believe—that 
an effort is necessary to redeem all science from 
dry and dusty technfalities—to banish the use of 
Latin and Greek works in describing English am 
mals or English flowers, and to cast such charm 
around the produce of scientific researches as me 
feel in reading the most successful narratives, 

This author has succeeded in proving that th 
desideratum can be supplied. Others had done ® 
to some extent in different departments. Professér 
Nichol has done much to make astrono 
a lightsome science. Mr. Miller, of Edinb 
has gone down amongst the substrata of th 
island; and thrown the influence of eloquent and 
powerful writing around the fishes and fossils 
the old red sandstone. Neither of these gentlem@ 
has yet, however, produced a scientific work equ 
in the particular that we have mentioned to 
Episodes of Insect Life. Stiff, starched men 
science will probably consider many of its pag# 
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too light and playful ; but the public will not adopt 
their opinions, The book will be so popular, that 
we shall have the same author working away again 
in another department of science ; or pursuing fur- 
ther his entomological researches. And he is in 
science a Byron, a Scott, or a Dickens, who will 





produce a host of imitators, 
Science will not suffer on that account. 


everything to allure men into its paths—everything | 
that is honest and creditable—especially those | 
things that open to imaginative minds a new and) 
noble field whereon to enter, to labour, and to shed | 
new rays of light—wherefrom to borrow new ideas, | 
new thoughts—to be reflected back upon the world, 
polished, brightened, and beautiful. | 

We have placed this work amongst the new) 
year’s books, because it has all the appearance 
ef au annual volume ; because it is really what we 
want in that department—light and useful, decora-' 
tive and substantial—the union of the drawing- 
room and the study on perfectly equitable and use- 
ful terms for both departments. 

We are to commit a sort of fraud on this delight- | 
ful book, for which we hope forgiveness from au-_ 
thorand publishers, and approval from our readers, 
We are to copy a vast number of extracts for no 
other purpose, we must confess, than the enrich-,| 
ment of our own pages. Fortunately there remain 
many pages that we have not touched, The work. 
contains 320 octavo pages, beautifully and yet not! 
sparsely printed. It is, therefore, altogether a dif- 
ferent affair from ordinary New Year’s works—it is 
one of those books that will be new for many years, 
and with which readers will never weary. Let us 
see how the author came by a name for his book, | 
It is the only thing in it that we do not fully like. 
Why not keep strictly by the plainSaxon dialect, and 
call the book Sketches, Stories, Tales, or Incidents 
of Insect Life :— 


Let us do} 


| 


“‘Theend of the year was at hand, ‘ To-morrow,’ said 
we to ourselves, ‘we willreally begin our work for every- 
body about insects. This very evening shall be devoted to 
a tinal decision on its plan;’ for under a hundred Pro-| 
tean forms, and almost as many different names, had our 
intended work been floating for months before our * mind's 
eye. Lettcrs—Sketches— Conversations, these were fa- 
miliar shapes into which our materials might be moulded ; 
bur they seemed, in one sense, too familiar; the public taste 
mizlit be tired of these hacknied modes of dressing up the 
Sister sciences; besides, clothing such as this, however 
light, would over-much confine us in the very discur- 
sive rambles which we had thought of taking amongst our 
Creepers, and fliers, and swimmers. Episodes might bet- 
ter serve our purpose, and impose fewer shackles on our 
roving faney. Episodes, then, they shall be ealled—Kpi- 
sodes of Insect Life, providing every month a seasonable ad- 
mixture of the Real and the Ideal. But to-morrow, and 
for a month to come, what insects will be in season? Of all 
the summer myriads, the bulk bave long ago expired ; the 
remnant, scared even by the shadow of advancing winter, 
have betook themselves to hidden places; and now old Christ- 
mas has benumbed them with his icy paw, and keeps them 
UkCouscious prisoners within the earth or waters.” 


Episodes, we presume, is now almost natu- 
ralised. The majority of readers comprehend its 
meaning; therefore the objection to its use is 
greatly reduced ; but still, we deem it a principle 
to insist on turning out all foreign words from com- 
mon use in English scientific books—as one means 
of promoting English science. 

" What insects are in season during January ? 
© could have answered the question without 


| 
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the following assistance, because we have cere now 
sprinkled oatmeal over the warm embersof a kitchen 
fire to allure out the chirping crickets from their 
warm hiding-places :— 


“ The cricket is the thirstiest of all thirsty creatures. He 
is not, therefore, ‘the blither for the drouth ;’ for, where no 
ampler supply of liquid is at hand, he is said (heed it, ye 
| careful housewives!) to gnaw holes in wet woollen stock - 
| ings or flannel hung by the fire to dry. Therein also, 
‘though in more harmless fashion, we would make him our 

representative, as, thirsty after knowledge of our subject, 
| we strive to extract from it, even when seemingly most arid, 
a something of refreshing moisture. 

“Lastly, in all his doings, our cricket is, confessedly, a 

| pilferer; and taking, as we larzely must, from stores collected 





|| by the labours and observations of others, we shail herein 
il also resemble our prototype, except that we rob in open 


daylight, and thankfully acknowledge what we appropriate. 
Phere are yet other points of resemblance, more personal, 
between ourselves and the house of cricket. As with him, 
a warm hearth in winter, and a sunny bank in summer, are 
the seats of our supreme felicity. Like bim, also, we joy in 
the possession of a quiet retreat, aud prefer to upliit our 
voice from behind a screen.” 


| 
' 


The insect armies have, however, the author 
says, many other representatives, even in this 
month of bitter frost—this cold and cheerless Ja- 
nuary :— 


‘*Evenin the month of January, besides our chirping 
representative of the hearth, and certain gnats wuich disport 
over frozen pools, a sprinkling of other insects may be 
seen melting their frosted fluids in the wintry sunbeam or 
the sheltered window. Numerous others, hidden from all 
but practised eyes, are laid up snugly in various hyberna- 
cule, of which the discovery adds a zest to their pursuit. 
Of these, some are concealed in caverns under ground, some 
in beds of mud beneath the water,some are enseoneed in 
hollow trees, and behind or in crannies of their bark, while 
others lurk within the tunnels of dry perforated stalks, 
sleep within the domes of protecting gall-nuts, or lie de- 
fended from frost and famine in other houses of shelter, 
such as the care of Lim who ecareth for all has led them to 

seek out.’ 

| Still the list is unexhausted. Treasured up every- 
where around us, rest the insect world in the shi- 
'vering winter time. In corners ef the house; in 
/puny caverns of the earth; in the—to them— 
deep places of the waters; in our ewers, and 
‘in almost every place—the gems of summer's 
| butterflies—the larve of July’s gnats. The plans 
|adopted by the smallest insects for the comfort and 
protection of their young, during the long stages of 
| transinutation, are exceedingly curious, Do you 
venture into a garden in January /—then observe 
the author of the episodes :— 


‘* Well, now to our gardev. Let us look around, and 
here on this bounding hedge we discern, by help of the 
spectacles in qnestiou, a sumething rarely evough seen, al- 
though exposed to our view almosteverywhere here On every 
winter's day, Amidst the intricate branches of the bare 
hawthorn, stretches forthan armiet distinguished from the 
rest hy a cirelet of beads, a many-rowed bead Lracelet, as 
regularly wrought as bracelct ever worn on lady's wrist, or 
woven of silk and beads by lady's fingers. This piece of 
uatural jewellery is the work of a certain mother-moth, 
whose own egs, set in indissoluvle weuher-proof eement, 
are the living gems of which it is composed.” 


The moths make capital mothers. They provide 
luxuriant houses for that progeny whom they are 
never to see—never to fly with—to feed—to caress 
and to watch, in their progress from infancy to the 
maturity of mothhood :— 


“ Here, close at hand, we have another illustration (but 
how beautifully varied!) of the same preserving enre, exerted 
through the mediam of instinctive ageney. Ou anosher leat- 
less spray of hawihorn, Langs another group of inadet € 
the embryo progeny of another materaal moth. 


however, instead of being united, as in the bracelet, with 








strong cement, are loosely scattered, but by no means care: 
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leesly, for they are laid Upon an oval silken bed, the warm 
cocoon, which having, while she was a chrysalis, serv d to 

otect the mother, was converted by the maternal instinct 
of her mothhood into a winter cradle for herecgs From 
these, in the mouth of May, will appear a brood of cater- 
pillars, at first dark and hairy, afterwards black and grey, 
with bright yellow tufts, and red and yellow spots; and from 
these, after the nsual chauges, we shail havea company of 
moths, ealled *‘ vapourers,’ the females of whicii are almost 
destiiute of wings. ’ 

Then we have the gnats, leaving their young tothe 
care of the waters—to float hither and thither: to 
be frozen up: to be lost in the cataracts of a basin 
stand: to be deplorably choked with suds when a 
giant uses soap: to expericnce the most awful storms 
when a lady merely dips her fingers in cold water: 
to be broiled by the cook: to be gobbled up by the 
children in their porridge—or, alas, for us and our 
enjoyments, since we do not wish to feed on gnats, 
or even on their ancestry, blood-worins, to be care- 
fally ‘* drawn” in a cup of tea—to be finally ruined 
in a bowl of coffee. In proof of our abstinence from 
exaggeration we turn again to the book :— 

** All those who are aecustomed to make their ablutions 
in soft water, have probably noticed at the bottom of their 
ewers an assemblage of dirt-coloured fuzzy streaks, which, 
on narrowly watching, they would tind to be endowed with 
the power of locomotion. Each of these objects, as it meets 
the sight, is nothing but a case of dusty particles collected 
around it by a little living occupant, which, on account of 
its colour, has acquired the sanguinary name of blood- 
worm. An eve unacquainted with this unpromising object, 
would as little expect to behold evolved from it a creature of 
grace and beanty, as to sce a rose.expand from the stalk ofa 
nettle: yet after passing through the intermediate stage of 
pupa, (in which its breathing organs are no less curiously 


adapted than those of the common species,) this little worm | 


emerges from the water in the shape of a sinall gnat, whose 
elegant plumes, surpassing those of its fellows, have acquired 
for it the accordant appellation of Chironimus Plumosus.” 

The author likes gnats rather, and we do not. 
They are very beautiful and very curious, but so 
ure tigers, The gnats are small tigers. They bite 
with all the ferocity at their command—and so if 
Mr. Acheta Domestica really loves their company, 
he is right weleome to any portion of them that may 
be born into the world as our share of the general 
stock in gnats :— 

** Even atthe risk of being taken forcousins once removed 
of the old lady whose partality for fleas stands recorded 


? 


we must confess toa sneaking kindness for gnats, be they | 


plumed or plumeless, Lhoney-sippers or blood-suckers. 
Not only at this season, but always, we Jove their shrilly 
hum, because it comes associated, if with one painful, with 
many pleasant experiences and pleasant memories; such as 
of summer sun-se(s, warm window. sr nts, and above all, of 
such bright winter noon-days 1s that on which we yesterday 
attended their assembly beneath the ‘brown wood tree.’ 
But, of course, we can plead only for the gnats of England 
(not even for those in her countries of morass and fen), and 
only with England's stay-at home daughters; as for those 
who in colonial climates seck matrimony, and find mosquitos, 


who could attempt to propitiate their wounded sensibilities? | 


There, where tropical suns soften the beart of man,and woman 


loves to stamp her image ou its warlike impressibility, to re- | 


tire to sleep a Venus, and wake a Medusa,a foul thing of 
bumps and blotches—who can wonder, that under such a 


Visitation the gentlest of Losoms should swell with wrath | 


and Vengeance ? and who would dare to depreeate the Nero- 
like desire, that mosquitos, goatsin all their varieties and 
in all their conuticss inviiads, possessed but oue common 
body, to be crushed to atoms beneath the sufferer’s siamping 
foot’ 

We sympathise entirely with his good-will for flies 
—-not fleas, but real flies ; not big blue-bottles, for 
they are a vexation, buzzing so around one’s ears ; 
not the grenadicr: of the nation—but the small. 
reasonable fellows who steal our suvar. sip our tea, 





(and have their livres endangered in our cream-pot, 
levery morning, for six months of the year. And 
where do the ilies retreat ‘/— 
| “For query the second, and that just now more pertinent to 
ithe season, of whither flies go on the arrival of winter, it still 
remains, we believe, a problem not yet completely solved even by 
naturalists, who have maintained opinions on the matter nearly 
as different as on the hybernation of swallows. A great propor- 
ition, no doubi, perish from cold or the many accidents to which 
| theirweakness and growing torpor renderthem,as the year declines, 
| more and moreexposed. Let how few,comparatively, of the swarms 
‘so agile, head downwards on the ceiling, do we ever perceive (or 
our housemaids, cither,) stiff and stark, legs upward, on the floor, 
| That fly-survivors there are, laid up snugly in secret hybernacula, 
‘is further evidenced by the few which are often seen emerging 
| from nobody knows where in mild winter weather, also by those 
|more lonely bodies tempted by the warmth of the fire to creep 
‘forth even in nipping frost. Under such forlorn circumstances, 
'a fly becomes, to us, at least, an object of absolute interest; our 
|| dislike, amounting almost to antipathy, of August and Septem- 
ber, is converted into sympathy for the poor matchless, friend. 
| less, shivering, silent creature, lured by deceptive warmth to quit 
‘the shelter of his winter asylum. We would make him as wel- 
‘come, now, to his tiny bit or sup as the redbreast to his crumbs 
lof comfort, and, on occasion, would even stretch out a willing 
| finger to save him from a flood of milk or a morass of honey.” 


The common house-fly, placed under an ordinary 
microscope, is a magnificent animal—a humming 
| bird in miniature—of varied and beautiful colours ; 
| with wonderful organs, framed so fine that one feels 
‘jangry and offended at the existence of spiders in 
| the world. 
| The kind of intercommunication sustained by 
our author with the insect world, even during win- 
ter evenings, may be guessed by the following pas- 
sage. ‘The parties live on the most conficential and 
'|communicative terms ; and, if the insects could only 
‘comprehend how prettily their friend has pictured 
‘them, and how eloquently he has described their 
habits, the gratitude of the little beings would be 
unbounded, if they be not the cold-blooded imps 
that most people have called them ;— 








“Suddenly we were awoke by a clang of bells from the neigh- 
|| bouring steeple of our parish church, the requiem of the departed, 
'jand salutation to the new-born year. It was soon pealed out, and 
| we were left once more to the silence of our little parlour, a si- 

lence which seemed deeper than usual, and more solemn, yet not 
to the spirit’s ear unbroken; for it is in pauses such as these on 
life’s rattling read, that the ‘ small still voice’ is always audible, 
unless it be drowned, as is common, by the noise of social mirth. 
We sank into a reverie, regretful more than hopeful—of retrospect 
rather than of prospect; and in the current of mingled thoughts 
'|that rushed over it, our lately ruling and uppermost idea (that of 
our contemplated book) was completely overwhelmed. Of a sud 
den, however, it was again brought to the surface: a shrill sound 
broke upon the stillness; another chorus, within the house, sue 
ceeded to the hushed peal without. The crickets, from the kit- 
chen below, were uplifting their chirping strains to salute, in full 
concert, the new come year. We were at no loss, now, for at 
|| least one cheerful subject wherewith to commence our Episodes, 


|| —Bless their merry voices for the opportune suggestion! Forth 
with we took up, not our pen, but our candle, and descended to 
the lower regions, of which we found our chirpers left in sole 
possession. The noisy varlets broke off, instanter, in their song, 
and each to his hole or cranny scampered off at our approach; 
but we captured a straggler in the very act of draining the milk 
| pot, and carried him off to our parlour fireside for the cultive 
i] tion of a more intimate acquaintance, and with a view to making 
|| him as well known to our readers, by sight, as he, or rather his 

_merry fraternity are likely to be already by sound. ‘ Finish thy song 
| there, little master,and, with what appetite thou mayest, thy suppéet 
too,” said we, as we placed our lean, lank-bodied prisoner beneath 
|a tumbler, under which we were so merciful as to insert a few 
j cram (f bread, one of the cricket’® favourite repasts, Aye 





. 
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leap as thou will, and chinh against gravity up the smooth walls 
of thy erystal prison, there thou shalt abide till we have taken 
thy portrait. Yes, queer creature as thou art, thy angular figure 
and round physiognomy shall be exhibited in our first vicnette.” 


Rut crickets are not difficult to see or to catch. 





We have had a hundred of them under our eye at 
once—from the stalwart fathers of the clan, an) 
inch or more in length, and of respectable rotun- | 
ditv, down to the smallest descendants; darlings of | 
theirs not much larger than a pin-head, and all) 
chirruping, as if to sing was their nightly self-im- | 
posed work, in return for their “ daily bread.”’ | 

Insects begin to move in swarms, with the return | 
of spring. Like the buds, they are often caught | 
out too early, and then the slaughter is awful in 
point of numbers. Acheta Domestica has seen 
them in their early movements: watched them 
from their cradle to their graves, and the probabi- 
lity that he will induce many other persons to 
watch them also, is, we think, nearly as strong as 
a “ fact accomplished.” 


“The ‘set’ upon which we had intruded was an assemblage of 
those Tipulidan, or long-leg gnats, which have been named Te//- 
tales, we suppose, because by their presence in winter, they seem 
to tell a tale of early spring, belied by the bitter east, which 
often tells us another story when we turn from their sheltered 
saloon of assembly. In this sense, however, these are not the 
only Tell-tales of their kind, for quite as common, at the same 
season, are some Other parties of aérial dancers, one of which we 
fell in with soon after we had taken leave of the first. These 
were tiny sylphs, with black bodies, and wings of snow-white 
gauze, and, like ‘choice spirits, black, white, and grey,’ (for they 
wore ,lumes of the latter colour) they were greeting the still 
new year with mirth and revelry, and that over a frozen pool, 
whose icy presence one would have fancied quite enough for their 
instant annihilation. But though (warmed hy exercise) these 
merry mates care so little for the cold without, they are glad 
enough, when occasion serves, to profit by the shelter of our 
windows. In ours we often watch them; and you, good 
reader, had better seek for them, unless you would miss the sight | 
of as pretty and elegant a little creature as any one could desire | 
to look at on a fine summer’s, much more a winter's, day. We | 
have spoken of the plrmes of these winged revellers, black, white, 
and grey, which dance in the air as merrily as the Quaker’s wife | 
in the songz; but here, be it observed, that our gnats’ wives, with | 
real Quaker-like sobriety, rarely, if ever, dance at all, and never, | 
by any accident, wear feathers. They may do worse, as we shall 
perliaps discover by-and-by, but as for plumes (in poetic parlance, 
‘feathered antlers;’ in scientific, ‘pectinate antenna’) these are 
decorations of vanity, exclusively confined among all gnats to the 
masculine gender. Gnats’ balls, therefore, contrary to usual cus- 
tom, are made up of beauz. 





*°Tis merry in the hall, when the beards wag all,’ 
says & morose proverb, steeped in the boozing barbarism of days 
gone by; and these ungallant flies would seem, still, to think it 
merry in the air, when their dames are not there.” 

We mentioned, some time ago, that many of the 
gnats go down into the still waters at the beginning 
of winter—deposit their young—die, probaby, in 
the act—and the new race must come to the sur- 
face, emerge, swim, and learn to fly. They are 
skilful alike as divers, navigators, and rronauts :-— 

“With the gradnal development of superior organs, the little 
spark of sensitivity within seems wakened to a new desire to rise 
upwards. Fed for a season upon air, the insect’s desires seem to 
have grown aérian. While a noon-day sun is warm upon the 
waters (as yet his native element), he rises to the surface and 
above it, elevating both head and shoulders, as if gaspiog for the 
new enjoyments which await him. His breast swells (as it were) 


with the sweet anticipation, his confining corslet bursts, and the 
head, not that which has played its part on the stage of being 
now about to close, but another, all plumed and decorated for a 
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shoulders, and the filmy wings which are to play apon the air. 
But have a care, my little débutant, thoa art yet upon the water, 
and an unlucky somerset would wet thy still soft and drooping 
pinions, and render them uniit for flight. Now is thy eritical 
moment—hold thee steady—lose not thy perpendicular, or 
But why fear we for the little mariner? Ile who clothes the 
lily and feeds the sparrow, has provided him support in this, his 
point of peril. The stiff covering of his recent form, from which 
he is struggling to escape, now serves him as a life-boat—the 
second to which he will owe his safety. Ilis upright body forms 
its mast as well as sail, and in the breeze now rippling the water ; 
he is wafted rapidly along. Ile will assuredly be capsized from 
But see, he has acquired by this time other helps 
to aid his self-preserving efforts. Lis slender legs (hitherto hung 
pendant) now feel for and find the surface of the pool. His boat 
is left behind, and, still endowed with one aquatie power, he 
stands a moment on the water, then rises buoyant, a winged in- 
habitant of air.” 





press of sail. 


We have not copied any extracts from the best 
and most interesting portions of the volume. In- 
justice is thus done to the author in one particular; 
but many of our readers will go to the book itself. 
‘or the sake of those who may not, we must not 
pass over the industrious ants. Some of them are 
of an improvident, though active and industrious 
character. Ants exist, who are too generous to be 
misers : 


‘* There is a certain busy worker of whom it is declared, 
that ‘she provideth her meat in the summer, and gathereth 
her food in the harvest;’ for which sagacious proceeding all 
teachers of morality, from the wise monarch of Israel 
downwards, bave held her up asa bright pattern of industrious 
forethought. Everybody knows, at least everybody sup- 
poses, that this far seeing animal is, as represented, none 
other than the pradent ant. Now, our little worker, who, 
hard as she toiled in summer days, took no care for wintry 
morrows, displayed no forethought at all; the provident 
ant, therefore, she could not be, in conjunction with her 
prudence in particular, exemplitied by her supposed bar- 
vesting of a ‘store for future want; the prudence in general 
of the above-named insect has been no less highly lauded ; 
but of prudence our simple villager kuew nothing; nothing, 
atleast, of that image of the virtue called after her, and set 
up (a cokl statue) in Mammon's temple. Mer labours were 
all for the general profit, not for her own individual benefit ; 
the prudent ent she could never be. Ie has also been 
observed, sarenstically, and with reference to the 
same acknowledged prudence, that, whereas the 
individual of our story showed herself something more 
than pretence, not ovily willing to lend her labour, bat ready 
toimport of allshe had—her little hard-won store, to her 
neighbours and fellow workers, the avaricious ant she 
could never be; an ant, nevertheless, and nothingelse, is in- 
tended to be represented by our awakened sleeper of the 
straw-roofe:! dwelling, only that her portrait is not painted 
after the old masters or their modern copyists, whose pie- 
tures, with the exception of one grand feature, that of in- 
dustry, are totally unlike those drawn from the life by close 
observers. The policy of Eastern ants may possibly reach 
further than that of Europe n, and whatever they did in 
the day of Solomon they certainly do still. Perhaps even, 
wheresoever the ant tribes may be scattered among tribes 
of Israel, they may have been learnt from the pradent peo- 
ple with whom they dwcll, always to forecast, and never to 


lend without good interest. This might farnish a point of 
inquiry for physiologists of insect mind; but our business 


is with ants in general, of whom it is commonly supposed 
that they have store-houses and barns for winter 
vender, avd of whom it bas been further fabled, that 
they know how to heep their corn in due order, by cleverly 
biting off the germinating end. Now though they are ac- 
quainted with practices quite as cunning even as this, it 
would seem, after ail, that the mystery of harvesting is to 
them unknown. Now and then, indeed, we may see one of 
these indefatigable workers, alone or assisted by a comrade, 
toiling under the prodigous burden of a wheat or 

corn; but this, it would appear, is employed for building, 
rather than for food;a few scattered grains being often 
mingled with the bits of stick and straws used by the wood 
ants to thatch or cover in their conical abodes, Our busy 








more brilliant theatre, emerges through the rent, followed by the 


villager represenis a memberof one of these coui- 
munities, and we have considered her of the gender, 
not merely (o compliment ‘ the sex’ on their common vir- 
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tues of industry and of erous unselfish kindness, nor 
yet to censure them for their as common want of thought 
or prospective calculation ; but simply because ail ant 
Jabourers are females, though distingnished from those 
which beeome wives and mothers of the community. ‘Go 
then to the ant,’ ye spinsters! ‘consider her ways, and be 
wise.” See how,in ber state of single blessedness, le 
makes herself, by active uses, one of the greatest blessings 
of her own society; and be the same of yours!” 


Bat, generally speaking, spinsters are the most un- 
selfish, generous-hearted, self-denying specimens of 
the human race. Our most active, quict, useful 
philanthropists, Mr. Domestica, are old maiden 
ladies. ‘They do not make speeches: few of them 
write books, but many of them work as indus- 
triously as your favourite ants, and without 
any personal object whatever. Turn to any bene- 
volent society, where hard work has to be done, and 
‘‘old maiden ladies ’’ will be found engaged in 
performing the major part. These public matters 
absorb only a small portion of their time. They 
are certain to have nephews and nieces innumer- 
able. The rule never fails, and they are always 
thrown for many little matters on their benevolent 
relatives—whose life is generally one vast accu- 
mulation of labour done for other people. 

The architecture of the ant is more worthy of 
study than that of the Egyptians; and even the fol- 
lowing passage, though short, may serve to con- 
vince some people that great wonders of this nature 
¢an be examined any summer day at their own 
doors :— 


‘*When we say the proviling instinet is not given, we 
must, however, limit the observation to the business of 
storing grain for winter's want. Though they co not this, 
they sometimes do as much, or more. What say you to the 
habit of keeping and tending infaut herds, with a view to 
future use, at ail events, through a prospective propensity 
which is made subservient tothis end, * They willsometimes,’ 
says Huber, ‘collect the eggs of aphides, deposit these in 
their own nests, guard them with the greatest care till 
evolved, and then, as we pasture mileh kine, continue to 
keep an eve over them, and are, at least, acquainted with their 
resorts. They follow them to the base of the trees and 
branches of the shrubs they are used to frequent, and at tire 
beginning of frost pursue along the hedges the paths which 
lead to their retreat. As soon as the ants recover from their 
torpor, induced by severe cold, they venture forth to procure 
their food. The henied aliment thus collected and swal- 
Jowed is, on their return home, equally distribnted among 
their companions. The ant figured in our story, and pre 
figured in our vignette, is one of that large species betore 
spoken of, popularly kiown by the different names of pismire, 
wood,and horse ant. Their stick and straw-capped cones seat- 
tered through the woods, must be familiar to all woodland 
walkers. Without, a mound of confusion; within, they area 
marvel of arrangement. The conical coping which presents 
itself to our eye, as the roofof one of these sylvan liabitations 
is indeed the roof, but May also be considered as the upper 
story, or perhaps several, which coutain within them various 
chambers, one in the centre longer and loftier than the rest, 
with passages of communication, besides others which lead 
tothe exterior of the nest. The onter cntrances of these 
various avenues, at other times open, are carefully barri- 
caded, not only in winter, but in rainy weather, and also of 
anight. To construct fabrics like these, or any fabries at 
ali, out of such mateital as straw, sticks, grains, and other 
miscellaneous substances, all dry, light, and unadhesive, 
would seem a wonder, would be in fact an utter impossibility 
but for the mortar employed also by our rus.ic builders 
This is composed of earth, that chiefly thrown out in hol- 
Jowing the ground for the foundation of their edifice, 
which, tempered with rain-water, and mingled with the sub- 
stances above mentioned, render them capable of sufficient 
compaction to maintain their place and resist weather. 
Beside and beneath these upper chambers, the attics we may 

i them, of the wood-ant’s dwelling, it contains, excava- 
164 within the ground, another set of apartments with cou- 
venient passages, to which the inhahabitants all retire on 
the appearance of winter, therein to slumber with more or 
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less pertinacity according to the severity or mildness of the 


season. 
‘‘The habitations of ants are of different construction, ae- 


cording to the species of their builders; some being raised 
like that above described, and formed tmason-like of earth, 
while others are mined beneath its surface, or excavated in 
the wood; all are difficult to follow in their progress toward 
completion; Huber found it so,even with the assistance of 
artificial formicaries; but the labour of our wood-ants are 
more open to observation, as they work less under cover 
than the more regular ‘ masons,’ ‘ miners,’ and ‘ carpenters’ 
of their indefatigable race.” 

They do not, with all their virtues, appear to be 
freed from many sins appertaining to the “ higher 
class’? of animal creation. They are a pattern to 
the United States planters, and we wonder that 
they have never been quoted in justification. The 
conduct of the ants towards the members of their 
‘ peculiar domestic institution” isexempiary. Tous 
it appears that they attend more to the injunctions 
contained in Paul’s Epistle to Philemon, than the 
slave-holders of the southern States, who are rea- 
sonable beings—preachers, sometimes, of the Gos- 
_pel— believers of it in almost every instance—that 
_is to say, believers after their own ways and their 
own hearts, but not practisers thereof after the 
pattern of the ant slave-owners :—- 
| “The custom of slave-making, as still sanctioned by the ex- 
,ample of civilized and Christian nations, has been always prac- 
'tised by certain tribes of this pigmy people. In some respects, 
however, our Lilliputian slave-owners are woefully behind-hand, 
-as compared with those of larger stature, especially with the 
dwellers in a certain Transatlantic Land of Freedom. They 

know not the meaning of Lynch-law, the sound of a whip is never 
heard within their territories. The slaves live, as well as their 
| possessors; and, on some occasions, the common rule of such rela- 
tionship being reversed, would seem to take the chief authority 
‘into their own hands. With all this indulgence, strange as it may 
appear, these little slaves are famous hands at labour. No Jack- 
| of-all-trades, nor maid-of-all-work (for be it here observed that 
| they are all females) cau beat them for universal usefulness. The 
greater number of their owners are of their own sex with them- 
| selves, and, what may seem on this account the more remarkable 
| is, that they are all without exception soldiers—Asaazon soldiers. 
As was ounce said by a certain corps of our own gentlemen Mili- 
taires; or said for them, these lady-warriors are a class, who (fight- 
ing of course excepted) never do anything. It follows, conse- 
quently, that their slaves have everything todo. In a populous 
city they are, at once, the builders, the scavengers, the porters, 
and the nurses of the infant population. Nay, they are even the 
feeders of the grown-up free community, which consists solely of 
the above-named lady-soldiery, a few idle gentlemen, and some 
two or three Queens or Princesses of the blood. The slave po- 
pulation being thus absolutely necessary to the comfort, nay, very 
existence of their owners, it of course follows that the keeping 
up of its numbers is a most important matter. This object is 
effected by predatory excursions, taken frequently into the terri- 
tories of those harmless unoffending tribes which furnish the de- 
sired supply, and from which the female warriors usually return 
triumphant, each laden with the useful, if not glorious, trophy of 
au infant captive. Arrived at the city of its captors, each slave 
in embryo is forthwith consigned to the charge of a compatriot 
slave nurse, who though ignorant perhaps as the precious inno- 
cent itself, that the ties of country, or even of family unite them, 
fondles, feeds, and fashions it for the benefit of their common 
owner, into just such another patient, busy factotum as herself.” 


Pretty epitomes of larger life these ant eom- 
munities make, All the passions practised in larger 





|metropolises are mirrored and mimicked in the 
streets, the lanes, the courts and squares, the places 
_and the crescents, the flats and palaces of their little 
capitals. 

We must leave this work with one extract fur- 
ther on the study of entomology :— 


1 ‘Well, in the 17th century, several gifted individuals, in 


i 








this sense very great, appeared and took negiceted Entomo- 
logy by the band. Chief among these were the English 
Ray and the Datel) Swammerdam. Insects were then found 
capable of exciting enthusiastic energy, incomparable pa- 
tience, and fervent piety. ‘Ob, says Swammerdam, while 
studying for his wo'k on the habits and structure of bees, 
‘Qh, for one year of continued light end heat, that I might 
work without interruption!’ Such was his enthusiasm. 
In iis admirable dissection of insect anatomy, he has left a 
record of his perseverance, equilied, however, by Boerhaave, 
who could employ a whole day in ctearing one eaterpillar 
from its fat, and by Lyonnet, who counted 1804 aerial tubes 
inthe body of another, whose structure formed the chief 
study of lis life; and for piety, that of Swammerdam finds 
ardent expression in the following apostrophe, drawn forth 
by the wonder and beanty of those divine mechanisms which 
patience had laid open to his own and others’ observation :— 
‘Ob God!’ he exclaims,‘ how Thy works infinite'y surpass 
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Woman's Historv. By Gertrude, Glasgow: W. B. 

Ogilvie. 

Tue authoress of this little volume, which has been 
for some time in our possession, is known favourably froin 
several of her previous works of a religious tendency, and 
her contributions to periodicals. The present book is 
quite adapted and useful for young ladies, or for females of 
any age in the middle and higher walks of life ; but 
they form only a minority of women—and woman's his- 
tory, ina complete sense, is unwritten. The advice and 
counsels given by theauthoress are all mest unobjectionable, 
and even most commendable to ladies who sing, paint 
The two latter qualifications 
The women of whom 





well, and play on pianos. 
are confined within a narrow circle, 
our authoress speaks ‘sit reading aloud that charming 
the husband of her 
choice chalks her profile likeness, almost by stealth, as he 


volume of the poet Tennyson, while 


listens’ —-but that is no picture of the average of our 


British wives, who have barely time or inclination “ to sit | 


if 








reading a few chapters of that still more charming volume | 


the Bible.” 


illustrations given, are always those of ladies who have | 


“proud, wealthy, and admiring husbands,’ or who are 
“adorning with a thousand gentle graces that quiet cot- 


tage home, which she shares with a companion of tastes | 


refined as her own.” We cannot blame this feature in 
The authoress those classes of 
women who will buy and read her book, They need, 


the work, addresses 


however, to be addressed in behalf of those who will do |! 
Gertrude recommends | 


neither the one nor the other. 
married ladies who have no children of their own to look 
round them in their families, in the circle of their acquaint- 
ance ; and, if need be, in the world, for objects on whom 


* it is asked, “how many 


to bestow their affections—“ fur, 
do we not meet in a wide, cold, changing world like this, of 
the strangers, the orphans, the fatherless, the warm- 
hearted, yet destitute and friendless, the well-born,” &c. 
This phrase “ weil-born”’ belongstotheoldecant of feudalism, 
getting down amongst another class. ‘I'o be “ well-born,” 
in one sense, is very good, and the greatest temporal 
blessing ; but in the common meaning of the term it is a 
worthless word. We are all born bad, according to the 
Psalmist’s authority and our own experience ; and reli- 
gious writers, like Gertrude, should ever keep that fact in 
view. For the classes we have named, the little volume 


is very well adapted, and might be advantageously placed 
in the hands of young people, 


The cases mentioned by Gertrude, or the 


|, these statements. 
confusion regarding the Esks of Scotland. 
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the reach of our feeble understandings | all that we aetually 
kuow of Thee or ever can, is but a faintand lifeless shadow 
of Thy adorable perfections, in contemplation of which the 
brightest understandings grow bewildered!" With the same 
feelings, inspired by similar objects, our venerable Ray com- 
posed his work called ‘ The Wisdom of God manifested in 
the Works of Creation; and again, it was the interest exeited 
by insect forms, their singularity and surpassing beauty, 
which, in the same era, inspired the artistic pencil of a 
Merian, and induced her, with a woman's energy, to eross 
the seas, and brave the noxious climate of Surinam, for the 
sake of its curious and splendid insects.” 


Excellence in binding, in paper, in printing, in 
sketching, in engraving, in colouring, and in the 
stvle and substance of the text combine in this 
ease to form a magnificent book, 


REGISTER, 


Voice of Many Waters. By Mrs, David Osborne. 
London: Effingham Wilson. 


LLikk its predecessor, this volume is written by a lady, 
ina most laudable and religious spirit, with the view of 


making young readers acquainted with the geography of 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


i 


rivers, and giving them many good and proper religious 
reflections at the same time, We are often at a loss to 
know what to do with the class of well-meant and ill- 
executed books. If we do not notice them, then straight- 
way authors and publishers charge us with carelessness, 
If we do notice them, we are obliged to censure their blun- 
ders. We like the plan pursued by Mrs, David Osborne, 
if it had been well carried out; and the lady is so desirous of 
doing good, that we can searcely muster courage to deny 
that the Nile rises in Egypt, although she says so—page 
118; that the Otowa is properly spelled Attawa—page 
1GG; that the Bann should be classed amongst inferior 
Irish rivers, as at page 62 ; that the Caledonian Canal is 
carried over the Kelvin by an aqueduct of four arches, 
near Glasgow—although the Union Canal is conducted in 
this manner—pages 60, G1; and the Caledonian Canal 
is more than one hundred miles from Glasgow at the 
We are obliged, nevertheless, to deny 

Again, at page 55, there is great 
We are told 


nearest point, 


|} that “ The North and South Esk descend from the hills 
‘| called the Braes of Angus; and both, by different courses, 
| fall into the Frith of Forth.” 


i} 


| 





The rivers in question rise in the Grampians, pass 


the Braes of Angus, and fall into the German Ocean at 
|| Montrose, thirty to forty miles from the East Neuk of 


Fyfe, where the Frith of Forth joins the ocean. 


' 





In the 
immediately adjacent lines, same page, it is said :-—*The 
last Esk is formed by the junction of the two streams, 
North and South Esk, and, of course, with them enters the 
Frith of Forth;” although we had been told one line above 
that the said Esks entered by different courses. There 
is an Esk that falls into the Frith of Forth, but it has 
nothing to do with the Angus Esks. At page 54, the 
Clyde is said to run for many miles between high rocks, 
‘and at length empties itself into the German Ocean, at 
the Frith of Clyde.” A person, even a lady, who proposes 
to write a geographical work, should have a map, to suve 
such blunders, The Clyde runs into the Jrish Channel, a 
branch of the Atlantic. To those who prefer good theology 
in a geographical work, to correct information on the par- 
ticular science explained, we would recommend this velune, 
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68 LITERARY 


Facts and Speculations regarding Playing Cards. 
By W. Andrew Chatto. London: John Russell 
Smith. 

An octavo volume, of 336 pages, on playing cards ! 
and a most interesting volume, abounding with an- 
tiquarian facts and researches, inthe history of all 
nations, and teeming with anecdotes, well told. 
The volume contains illustrations and copies of, we 
presume, all the forms of cards that have been 
known to exist. We looked casually into the 
work some time since, and deemed it a needless 
book. Subsequently, we re-opened it, and found it), 
to contain some rare information, 

Cards, it appears, were in common use in Scot- 
Jand in 1576 :-— 

“In the old ballad entitled “Ihe Battle of the Reed Swire, 


giving an account of a fray at a Warden meeting, which ended in 
a general fight, we find cards mentioned. This meeting was held 


in 1576, near the head of the river Reed, on the English side of | | 
the Carter fell; and appears to have been attended, like a fair, by | | 


people from both sides of the border. 


“ Yet was our meeting meik enougl, 
Began with mirriness and mows; 
And at the brae abune the heugh 
The clerk sat down to call the rows ; 


“ And sum for kye, and sum for ewes, 
Callit in of Dandrie, Hob and Jock: 
I saw come marching owre the knows 
Fye hundred Fennicks in a flock. 


“ With jack and spier, and bowis all bent, 
And warlike weapons at their will; 
Howhbeit they war not weil content, 
Yet be me troth we feird na ill. 
Some gaed to drink, and some stude still, 
And some to cards and dyce then sped ; 
While on ane Farstein they fyld a bill, 
And he was fugitive that fled.” 


By the following extract, it is equally apparent 
that they were used in England at a much earlier 


period :— 


“Tt would appear that cards was a common game at the court | | 
for, in 1503, his || 


of Heary the VLI., even with the royal children; 
daughter Margaret, aged 14, was found playing at cards by James 
IV. of Scotland, on his first interview with her after her arrival in 
Scotland, for the purpose of being married to him. James himself is 


said to have been greatly addicted to card-playing ; and in the ac- | | 


counts of his treasurer there are several entries of money dis- 
bursed on account of the game. On Christmas night, 1496, there 
are delivered to the King at Melrose, to spend at cards, ‘ thirty-| | 
five unicornis, eleven French crowns, a ducat, a ridare, and a 
leun—in all forty-two pounds. On the 25d August, 1504, when 
the King was at Lochmaben, he appears to have lost several sums 
at cards to Lord Dacre, the warden of the English marches; 
and on the 26th of the same month, there is an entry of four 
French crowns, given “to Cuddy, the Inglis luter, to louse his 
cheyne of grotis quhilk he tint at the cartis\—to redeem his chain 
of groats which he lost at cards. 


REGISTER. 


right well, as ye shall hear after this. 
the Lady Stapleton; and she said aceo my Lady Morley’s 
saying in that, and as she had seen used in p of wortialp thereas 
‘where? she hath been.’ It may not be improper here to caution 
the reader against confounding ‘places of worship’ with ‘houses of 
prayer, ’ and hence inferring that cards were then a common game 
in churches, with gentlemen's servants, at Christmas time. By 
| ‘places of worship’ are meant the dwelling-places of worshipful 
persons, such as lords, knights, and jnstices of the peace: in those 
_daysthere were nostipendiary police-magistrates, and every Shallow 
'on the bench was ‘a gentleman born.’ 
| Whether Richard IIL, in whose reign the letter above quoted 
| was written, added dicing and card-playing to his other vices, we 
have no account either in public history, which deals or ought 
to deal wholesale in ‘ great facts, or in private memoirs, which 
/are more espevially devoted to the retailing of little facets. His 
_snecessor, however, Henry VIL., was a card-player; for Barring- 
| ton observes that in his privy-purse expenses there are three 
_ several entries of money issued for his majesty’s losses at ecards, 
| Of his winnings there is no entry; though his money-grebbing 
| majesty kept his accounts so exactly as to enter even a “six-and- 
| eightpenny bribe given to propitiate ‘his mercy in favour of a poor 
criminal—thus turning a penny by trafficking with his prerogative 


aon 








| 


| of pardoning:— 
‘To have the power to forgive 
Is empire and prerogative.” 
Cards were evidently common in Germany a 
Pree before this date ; and the intercourse then 


| subsisting between the Continent and England 








The following extract carries back the practice 
of card-playing in England, at this season of the 
year, to a still earlier date:— 


“Whether cards were home-manufactured or obtained from 
abroad, they appear about 1484 to have been, as they are at pre- 
sent, acommon Christmas game. Margery I’aston thus writes to 
her husband, John Paston, in a letter dated Friday, 24th Dec., 
1444 :—* Right worshipful husband I recommend me unto you 
Please it you to weet that I sent your eldest son John to 
my Lady Morley, to have knowledge of what sports were used in 
her house in the Christmas next following after the decease of my 
lord her husband; and she said that there were none disguisings 
nor harpings, nor luting, nor singing, nor none loud disports; but 
playing at the tables, and chess, and cards; such disports she gave 





| 





| publication, by Mr. Knight, of London; 


‘must have led to their early introduction here. 

| “ From the repeated municipal regulations forbidding ecard- 

_ playing, to be found in the Burgher-books of several cities of Ger- 
/many, between 1400 and 1450, it would seem that the game was 
| | extremely popular in that country in the early part of the fifteenth 

‘century, and that it continued to gain ground, notwithstanding 
‘the prohibitions of men in office. There are orders forbidding it 
in the council-books of Augsburg, dated 1400, 1403, and 1406 ; 

| though, in the latter year, there is an exception, which permits 
‘card. playing at the meeting-houses of the trades. It was forbid- 
den at Nordlingen in 1426, 1436, and 1439; but in 1440, the ma- 
gistrates, in their great wisdom, thought proper to relax in some 
degree the stringency of their orders, hy allowing the game to be 
| played in publie-houses. In the town-books of the same city 
_ there are entries, in the years 1456 and 1461, of money paid for 
_ cards at the magistrates’ annual goose-feast, or corporation dinner. 
| The work isa perfect fand of antiquarian re- 
search, and most interesting even to persons who 
never play cards, 
en 
| SERIAL WORKS. 
| Or those, for 1848, that have fallen regularly 
‘into our hands, we find the “ Home and Colonial 
| Library,” published by Mr. Murray of London, 
‘in general literature, supported by the ablest 
_writers—published at a very low price—and form- 
ing, in itself, a remarkably good year’s reading. 


The “ National Cyclopedia” is in course of re- 
and the 
sixth volume of that valuable work has been 
reached in the new series, which is cheap, and of a 


convenient library size. 


The best serial work publishing in Scotland is pro- 
bably the “ Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities 
of Scotland,” by the Messrs. Blackwood, who are 
producing a noble, and, in every sense, a national 
work. 

“‘ The Bible of Every Land ” has yet only reached 
three numbers, but must form a very remarkable 
work. It is a history of the translations of the 
Bible into every known language, and, being pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Bagster, of London, its accu- 





her folks leave to play, and none other. Your son did hie errand 





racy will be universally felt, 
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LITERARY 


The republication of “‘ Cuvier’s Animal King- 
dom,” by Messrs Orr & Co., has reached its ninth 
part. We can say nothing for a work so favourably 
known amongst naturalists, except that the busi- 
ness department of the book deserves the utmost 


commendation. 





POLITICAL 


Mr. COBDEN has not been for a considerable time much 


before the public. 
he has not, till recently, interfered with the current of 


Since the prorogation of Parliament 


events. He re-appears with a new budget in his hand, as 


if he meant to put in a claim for Sir Charles Wood’s place, 
and would take nothing less. At this season of the year 
political events at home are deficient in point and inte- 


rest. The new and non-official budget has therefore been 


seized upon as a good theme forthe press. Mr. Cobden has 
propounded his scheme in the form ofa letter to the chair- 
mau of the Liverpool Financial Association. The point in 
the budget is a sweeping reduction, from the expenditure, of 
£10,000,000; and without condescending to minute parti- 
culars, this ghost of the Chancellor of the Exchequer—that 
thing which haunts him—says, in 1835 the national 


business was transacted for £10,000,000 less than in 
1848; and we will not give you more than the old 
figures. The work was done before at a given sum, and 
it must be done again; but if you cannot accomplish that, 
then let us reduce our concerns, and contract our business. 
The army and navy are to be subjects of the greatest reduc- 
tion. It becomes questionable whether that reduction would 
save money. In Ireland, last summer, if a large force 
had not been at hand, several millions pounds might soon 
have been expended ; and, what is of more consequence, 
many thousand lives would have been taken, many 
more thousand persons still would have been left 
helpless on the world, and much property would have 
been destroyed. If an army of forty to fifty thousand men 
had not been in Ireland at that time, consols would have 
been sold amongst the sixties. 

The East India Company reduced their armed force 
materially some twelve months since, and sent home 
several British regiments. What are the results? Two 
rebellions in the Punjaub, that have cost, up to the date 
of our latest accounts, several thousand lives ; and will 
cost two or three millions of money in public expenditure 
and private loss, in addition to more lives, before they are 
extinguished. Africa gives another example. The forces 
were reduced in that colony to handfuls, even at the most 
distant stations. M. Pretorious thought that he had a 
chance ; rebelled, captured a post without striking a blow, 
—and required Sir Harry Smith and an army to take a 
long and costly march, and to fight a sharp battle, before 
the Boors could be dispersed. The cost of the campaign 
's one matter. Its influence upon the farming interest of 
the colony, is a different and a more expensive business. 

We say nothing for or against the employment of an 
armed force, while we insist, as a matter of economy, 
and one of merey also, that while we profess to employ 





physical strength in compelling obedience, we should sup- 
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| fess to act. 
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The “ Parlour Library '’ is an Lrish series, pab- 
lished by Messrs Simms and M‘Intyre of Belfast. 
It consists entirely of fictitious literature, andl is, we 
should say, the cheapest work ef that description in 


existence, while the selection is remarkably good, 
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ply it in quantity and quality sufficient to accomplish that 
end, without being often resorting to actual combat, 

Mr. Cobden names a few cases in which reductions may 
be accomplished, He desires the removal of our block- 
ading flect from the African coast. We believe that its 
withdrawal would be a merciful act for the negrocs— 
fur those cf them who are carried into captivity. Better 
to buy these negroes with the money spent on the block- 
ading fleet, and set them free in our colonies, than to 
pursue a system which increases the fatalities of the mid- 
dle passage, and exposes the negroes in the process of 


| transportation to most dreadful privations, 


Mr. Cobden says that he would insist on the principle 
of non-intervention in the affairs of other nations; and we 
heartily coincide in that determination. Our dabbling 
in other people’s business has done us no good, We 
have intermeddled over the whole of Italy to no purpose 
whatever, except an outlay of money, and the probable in- 
crease of those people’s sufferings for whose interest we pro- 
In that way unquestionable savings may be 
made without reducing the real efficiency of either the 
army or the navy. 

On another point we are likely to differ from Mr, Cob- 
den. Ile says that we have now placed the colonies on 
the footing of foreign countries in all matters of trade ; 
and that, therefore, we do not require to have, and should 
not employ, an armed force fur colonial purposes, 

The statement is erroneous. We have not yet placed 
the colonies in the position of foreign countries in matters 
of trade. Foreign countries charge whatever duty they 
deem right upon British manufactures imported into this 
country. The colonies are not allowed to follow their own 
will on that subject, but are controlled by the home Go- 
vernment, 

Even those colonies that have legislative and represen- 
tative assemblies, are under the control of the home 
Government, in enacting new tariffs. The consent of the 
Crown is requisite; and that approval is never given except 
by, and with the advice of, the British Ministry, The 
colonies are, therefore, not in the position of foreign 
countries, 

Moreover, we do not wish ever to see the colonies in the 
position of foreign countries ; and we are convinced that 
the great majority of the people in their country desire at 
once their future maintenance, and their better manage 
ment. An immense value in property exists in the e 
nies, aul that property belongs to the people of this coun- 
try. The colonists are not dealt by harshly, when ‘told 
that the colony must be in some measure under the éon- 
trol of this country, until the cost of its rearing has been 
repaid. Every acre of unappropriated land in the colonies 
belongs to the hard worked people of this country; and, if 
Mr. Cobden please, weshall not per ah Ar. 





that has been earned at the cost of a huge | 
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POLITICAL 


without lightening the latter at the same time by an 
equitable proportion. — 

We like the Austrian way of doing business, as pro- | 
pounded by Radetzky. When the Lombards wanted to be | 
independent, he said, “Certainly, gentlemen, upon the 
peyment or transfer of your share of the national debt.”” 

We are all anxious to get at free trade on both sides of 
the water. That is the consummation which we are all 
desirous to reach, and one, moreover, that we must reach 
by one of two processes, But we may have completely free 
irade with the colonies. They are not, therefore, in that 
sense, in the same position to us with foreign countries. 

If we change our colonial system we thereby take a step 
back from free trade. If Canada were joined in June next | 
to the United States, the duty on British goods imported to 
that province—or that state, as it would then be called— | 
would average 25 to 30 per cent. instead of five per cent. 
as at present, 

Would this change promote free trade? We confess 
frankly that we cannot see anything but impropriety in 
the arguments directed against the colonising system— 
and in their success the prospect of immense loss to this 
nation. Let the colonies be represented fairly in 
the Imperial Parliament, and we shall find them there- 
after a benefit and not a burden. 

The list of reductions that Mr. Cobden proposes, is not 
to us quite satisfactory. His budget contains only one 
new tax, and it is quite unexceptionable—being a tax 
on the transmission of real property—an equalization of a 
burden from which class legislators exempted their order. 
This new tax is estimated to produce £1,500,000 ; and, 
added to the proposed saving of £10,000,000, gives a 
sum of £11,500,000 whereon to operate. 

The manner in which this sum is to be disposed of is 
briefly stated. We are to have reductions of 


On tea, to Is. per lb. of duty, . . £2,000,000 


~——s, 











On timber, to be free, ; ‘ 945,000 
On butter and cheese, &c., . ° ° 516,000 
Total customs, ‘ ; ; » £3,461,000) 
On malt, to be free, . ; , . 4,260,000 | 
On hops, do. . : ° . 416,000 | 
On soap, do, , , , ‘ 350,000 
On paper, do, . ’ . * 72 1,000 | 
Total excise, ‘ P ° » £6,246,000 
On window tax, to be abolished, , . £1,610,000 
On advertisement duty, do, ° ° 160,000 
Total on taxes, ; , ; .  £1,770,000 
Add on customs, . F . ‘ 3,461,000 
And on excise, ; : ; : 6,246,000 





» £11,477,000, 
£23,000 

There are omissions to correct in this budget. The 
sugar duties decrease annually in a greater proportion 
than we expect the consumpt to increase ; and the revenue | 
from this source will therefore be reduced. | 
The corn duties are to be abolished in February, and 
we believe that, in the currency of this year 1848, they | 


have brought £1,000,000 into the Exchequer. 


Total abolitions and reductions, . 
Leaving a clear balance to the nation of 
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if the duty be reduced to 1s. per Ib. ; but that step should 
not be delayed. We make a virtue of our free trade 
principles, and yet charge, on our leading import from 
China, 400 per cent. on the cost price, while the Chinese 
take a tax of five per cent on our goods. 

Even Mr. Cobden is disposed, not willingly, we believe, 
but by compulsion, to propose a tax of 150 to 200 per cent. 
on the price paid for several qualities of the Chinese staple 
export, while our goods are admitted there for five per cent. 
duty. 

Is that an honest administration of Free Trade princi- 
ples, or does it bear the slightest resemblance whatever to 
fair trade ? 

Can we not afford to be upright in this matter, and 
yield to the Chinese the same advantages extended by 
us to the producers of the United States? The country 
wants honest fearless men in the finance departments, who 
will fully carry out their principles; and take care to in- 
duce other States to adopt a similar course—these faets, 
and the deficiency of the present year, show that Mr, 
Cobden’s budget would leave the country annually minus 
in some £3,000,000 to £4,000,000 on the existing data 
of estimates. 

This budget assumes also as a principle, that we are 
never to pay our debt. The practice of statesmen towards 
the debt is dishonest. If we are due the money let us 
strive to make some annual reduction, be it ever so small, 
Many financiers are for leaving its entire bnlk to pos- 
terity. They do not see that posterity would not be poorer 
by the payment of the debt now. They might have, as 
individuals, a less inheritance, but as members of the com- 
monwealth they would have lighter burdens. 

The uew scheme is more sensual than intellectual. Put 
two facts side by side— 
Duty ON TAX ON SHE 

MaLr PREsS 
REPEALED. RETAINED, 

But that right hand column is wrong—we shall hear. Is 
not the tax on advertisements to be abolished? We ad- 
mit it, and assert that the duty of Is. 6d. for advertise- 
ments is a tax on the press; although still more grievously 
felt by advertisers. 

The duty on paper is to be repealed. That we also 
concede—and with an intimate acquaintance in the trade 
we assert that its repeal would not make knowledge per- 
ceptibly cheaper, There is nothing like practical ex- 
amples in these cases. The repeal of the tax on paper 
would not save quite one halfpenny on a copy of “ Tait’s 
Magazine. We should, most probably, be allowed to 
pocket the halfpenny, and would be thankful. 

The saving on the largest newspapers printed would not 
be quite one farthing, and on many others not more than 
half a farthing. In the book trade, the printers and pub- 
lishers would obtain the difference. We may remark, 
that we are more likely to be honest in this matter, as we 
should save some hundreds of pounds yearly by the repeal 
of the tax on paper. 

A duty of 4d. per Ib. upon packing ; of a 1d. on ordinary 
printing; and the present tax on fine writing papers; 
would leave a sum sufficient to cover the repeal of the 
stainp duty on newspapers—an advantage which the pub- 
lie would feel and appreciate at once. 

We thank Mr. Cobden for his idea of bringing out an 
opposition, and non-ofticial budget. 





The deficit on the tea tax cannot be clearly ascertained, 


his suggestions. We cannot concur in all the plans that he 
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We do not alopt all — 
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_ We want to take our own out of the colonies. We 
hate fighting, and, therefore, rather support a strength 
sufficient to render its occurrence improbable. M: ney can 
be saved in that department, however, by merely leaving 
other nations to manage their own business. The tax on 
malt is not the first that we want abolished. The penny 
stamp on newspapers is the first ; and we expect to see it 
struck out of the new Opposition budget. 





THE PRESIDENT OF FRANCE. 

This election has astonished the world, The number 
ef votes tendered for Louis Napoleon was greater than 
were ever given before for any man. His majority defied | 
aggression. His conduct since the election is good. His 
Cabinet is nota brilliant, but it is a business government ; | 
and, except for the fearful deficiency in the French | 
finances, we would expect prosperity to that country. 

The votes, with the exception of Algeria, were— 


For Louis Napoleon, . . , . §,857,987 
For General Cavaignac, . , . 1,402,086 


The other candidates were out of sight ; and Algeria 
gave Napoleon an absolute majority over all his competi- 


tors. 





THE WEST RIDING ELECTION. 

The votes in this election were :— 
For Mr. Denison, om wen 
‘* Sir Culling Eardley, one 
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Majority, 2,940 

The election is a complete defeat to the Ministry, on the 
scheme of endowments for the priests in Ireland. Their 
man never reached the hustings. 

It is a defeat to the Whig party for the support given by 
many of them to Mr. Denison ; and the apathy of others 
towards Sir Culling Eardley, splits them away from their 
party ; and leaves them no chance for the county here- 
afier. 

It shows that the Church, supported by Whig and Tory, 
is a trifle stronger than the Chapel amongst the constitu- 
ency, 

It is denied that the election is a defeat of the Free Trade 
party; but it may be frankly admitted that Sir Culling 
Eardley was more with them than Mr. Denison. 





The false charge of bigotry brought against the Dissenters’ 
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| candidate teld not less surely, because it was utterly false 
—although made in London, and endorsed in Liverpool. 
Sir Culling may be a weak man—he may be a stubborn 
| man—he may be an erring man—these things may be fair- 
ly said, but don’t call a person bigoted who in religion 
wishes to do to others as he wants others to do to him.— 
The elections for Devonshire, for Leominster, and we pre- 
sume for Bolton go against the Ministry and the Liberal 
party; although the Liberal candidate at Bolton, Sir 
Joshua Walmsley, is a most excellent man, prepared, we 
hope, on the broadest prineiple, to oppose more endowments. 





A mighty year has been 1848; one of the most won- 
derfal and the greatest in the world’s history. It is now 
worn out, and the results which it has produced are already 
vast in the extreme; while those which it has made in- 
‘evitable are even yet more wondrous. 
| The year 1848 fonnd France a powerful, and, it was 
supposed, impregnable Monarchy; it has left it a Republic. 

It found Austria a rigid and uncompromising Despotism, 
it has left it Constitutional ; torn, it is true, by war and 
internal struggles, but on the highway either to a free and 
limited form of government, or to dissolution. 

Prussia has had its revolution, Its King and people 
have struggled and fought, and victory seems to rest with 
the monarch for awhile. 

All Germany have put their heads together, to found 
that incongruous and hybrid mixture, a Democratic Em- 
pire. They have begun, but nothing is determined. 

Italy is sleeping after potent storms. 

Milan is lying erushed under the iron power of Ra- 
detzski. 

Tuseany has had its revolutionary movements. 

The Venetian Republic holds out against Austria, and 
though we hear little of what is going on, with tolerable 
chance of success. 

Piedmont is losing its time in talking, and Charles 
Albert seems not at all desirous of again trying the fortunes 
of war. 

Rome has had its revolution, and expelled the Pope, 
only to restore him again. 

‘A revolution in the Romish Church, the spread of 
religious reform, of social reform, of civil liberty, the gra- 
dual but certain triumph of Democracy, these are the 
things which may be said to have commenced in 1848, 
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OBITUARY NOTICES FOR DECEMBER. 


MR. CHARLES BULLER, M.-P. 

At London, on the 28th November, of fever, the Right Hon. 
Charles Buller, the member for Liskeard, and President of the 
Poor Law Board, aged 42. He was born in Caleutta, in August, 
1506. His father, Mr. Charles Buller, a younger son of Mr. 
Buller of Morval, in Cornwall; was in the Civil Service of the 
East India Company, at Bengal. At an early age, he was sent 
over to England, and placed at Harrow School, where he showed 
that beneath the thooghtless gaiety of bovhood lay the energy of 
* powerful understanding. He was afterwards transferred to the 
University of Edinburgh, and finished his studies at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. While at College, his mind was directed 
mere to the stadies appropriate to a political career than to the 
mere routine accomplishments of a University education. Of 
the society or club called “The Union,” formed of the youthful 
Liberals, at the University, he beeame an active member: In 





‘he club discussions, he was remarkdble for the qualities that |i 


afterwards distinguished him in the House of Commons, and for 
his vivacity and unsparing wit. He took a Bachelor's in 
| 1828, but he did not aim at higher University honours. 
| chosen the law for a profession, he entered at Lincoln's Inn, and was 
‘called to the bar in 1531, one yearafter he had been retarned to Par. 
liament. At the time when the Reform agitation was at its 


jhe sat for West Looe, in Cornwall, a nomination borough, which 


| 


previously was for mapy years esented by his father, 
which was disfranchised by the Reform Bill, for which he voter 
and in consequence lost his seat. In the first Reformed 

ment, however, he was elected, without opposition, for Liskeard, 
a borough in which the family of Buller possesses considerable 
influence, and which he represented till his death, 
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ve OBITUARY NOTICES FOR DECEMBER. 

administrative officer. His maiden speech in the House was {{ the condition of Ireland. In him the promise of an able and en. 
made in 1830, on Mr. Davenport’s motion on the Currency. He t lightened statesinan bulked large; but, cut off as he has been, in 
was a steady opponent of the Coru-laws. He was against a | the prime of life and the gathering increase of his reputation, his 
property qualification for members; in favour of triennial Par-|| name will be remembered, not for what he has done, but for 
liaments; in favour of removing the bishops from the House || what might have been expected from him in the full maturity 
of Lords: and ready to support the extreme Liberals on almost || of his powers and opportunities. , 
every question of that class. He was always a steady sup- After his return from Canada, Mr. Baller commenced practice as 
porter of the Poor-law Amendment Act, and voted and spoke wl a barrister, in Colonial and Indian appeals before the Judicial Com. 
favour of national education. In 1833 he stood forward to move | | mittee of the Privy Council. In 1841 he was appointed by the late 
an adverse amendment to the Irish Coercion Bill ; and on several |; Viscount Melbourne, then Premier, Secretary to the Board of 
other oceasions he was far in advance of the opinions of || Control; and in June, 1542, Judge Advocate General. While he 
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the party who afterwards adopted him as an ally and gave him held the latter office, he evinced great aptitude for busi . 
He originated the Record Commission, and acted as } | took “a leading part in remodelling the Mutiny Act. With 


office. 
chairman to a selett committee of the House of Commons, ap- | 
pointed to inquire into the extraordinary condition of neglect into | 
which the official and historical records of the country had Leen | 
allowed to fall. lis speech on the Public Records was a lumi- | 
nous and brilliant effort, full of knowledge most lucidly con-| 
veyed, and abounding in valuable suggestions which were after- | 
wards adopted more or less in legislation. Lis speeches, however, | 
though marked by intellectual power, and brimful of minute | 


practical details of the subject on which he addressed the Ifouse, | | 


were sometimes weakened by av unfortunate propensity which | 
he had of indulging ip jokes; so that, for many years, the real | 
sterling talent of his parliamentary displays was obscured by this | 
trivial custom of his. He took an active share in reforming the 
proceedings before election committees, and was also chairman of | 
a company for inquiring into that subject. In the debates on | 
Municipal Reform he also greatly distinguished himself. 


When the Earl of Durham went out to Canada, as Governor- | | 


General, Mr. Buller accompanied him as Chief Secretary. On| 
the close of that colonial administration, the country learned 
with surprise that the masterly report which bore the name of 
the Governor-General, and which will be remembered as one of 
the ablest and inost effective State papers of the age, was the pro-: 
duction of Mr. Buller’s pen. From that period he directed his 
mind specially tu the state of the British Colonies and to emi- 
gration. The attention which he devoted to colonial matters 





and colonization contributed, more than anything else, to advance , . 


his position in public life. 

Without courting popular favour, he invariably cupported 
popular measures; without cultivating public opinion, he stea- | 
dily conformed to it ; aristocratic in his connections and personal | 
feelings, he was vet decidedly a man of the people in practical 
administration. He had nothing of “the cant of patriotism” 
or “the creed of party.” He legislated, spoke, and studied, not | 
for party purposes, but for the general good. As an instance of | 
his far-reaching views, one of the last subjects which occupied his | 
thoughts was a comprehensive scheme for the improvement of | 


[We regret that the following letter did not reach us in time for insertion at its proper place. 


| life universally esteemed. 


ness, and 


| genuine modesty he declined the rank of Privy Councillor, which 
\is usually given to the Judge Advocate, saying that he had net 
deserved it. In November, 1842, he was appointed one of the 
—Queen’s Counsel. In 1846, when the old Poor-law was reformed, 
| he was nominated President of the Poor-law Board, and at the 
head of that commission he continued till his death. 

| Mr. Buller’s literary acquirements were very considerable, 
‘Ile was a frequent contributor to the Edinburgh, Westminster, 
and other Reviews. The article on Lamartine’s “ History of the 
Girondins,” in the Ldinburgh Review, was by him. He wrote 
leading articles, at one period, for the G/ode evening newspaper; 
| and it is te his eredit, that whenever journalists were assailed in 
| his presence, in society, he never hesitated to declare himself a 
| member of “the press-gang,” and “a gentleman of the press.” 

| High-minded, consistent, and conscientious, he was in private 
To an honourable mind, he added 
good heart, and an amiable disposition. His death is mourned 
as a social as well as a public loss. Of Charles Buller it has 
| been truly said, that those only who enjoyed the charm 
of his personal intercourse can describe the brilliancy of faney 
which shone in all the caprices of his wit, or the tenderness of his 
nature which never allowed that wit to inflict a wanton wound, 


-_-—- ---- - 


PROFESSOR SAMUEL COOPER. 


At his country residence, Shepperton, on the 3d December, 
Professor Samuel Cooper, F.R.S., author of the “Surgieal 





| | Dictionary,” and “ First Lines of Surgery ;” two of the best pre 


fessional works of the day. Admitted a member of the College 
of Surgeons of London in 1503, he soon after entered the army, 
and became Staff Surgeon. In 1807 he obtained the Jacksonias 
prize for an elaborate treatise onthe joints. On the 26th May, 

“27, he was elected a member of the Council of the College; 
and in 1845 he became President of the College of Surgeons 
For seventeen years he was connected with the University Cok 
lege and Hospital, London, and was very popular as a teacher. 


The bridge 


was ascribed to the Duke of Leeds on public report, which was, it scems, erroneous. | 


Sin,—In Tarr's Macazine for this month, I find the follo 


Epinpuren, 16, Queen Srneet, 
| 23d December, 1848. 
wing statement, in regard to a bridge lately built across 


river Dee:—** Nineteen years had passed away, however, and the bridge was not rebuilt, when, in last August, the 
of Leeds was informed that her Majesty, Prince Albert, and the Royal Family, would occupy Balmoral, which 


fifteen miles further down the river. 
Elizabeth to land on, 4ias Its place in history. 
the Noble Duke, to Royalty. 
opposite the Lodge, and nearly at the spot where the former 


the necessity of adopting the usual and less convenient access to the Lodge. 
destined, we trust, to stand long before it experienees the fate of its predecessor. 
specially bu lt for Her Majesty's use, in the course of her journeys; and it is probably the most rapidly built brid 


any respectable length in existence.’ 


The bridge in question was not built by the Duke of Leeds, 


The gallantry of Sir Walter Raleigh, who spread his cloak asa carpet for Q 
in hist It was, however, a sorry compliment, when compared with that paid by 
Anticipating the honour of a visit from Iler Majesty, he built a bridge over the Des, 


bridge was placed, in order to save the Royal Party 

It is a substantial and handsome structuré, 

We take it to be the best bridge 7 
ge 


om A 
re 


was Mr. James C. Gunn, of Edinburgh; the contractor was Mr. Robert Johnston, of Edinburgh; and the price 


paid by myself, as Commissioner for the Trustees. I beg the 
which, in accordance with your motto, I am sure you will do 
Sir, 


but by the Trustees of the late Earl of Fife. The ic a 


favour of your inserting this letter in your next publi 
; and I remain, - 
Your most obedient Servant, # 
HENRY INGLIS. | 
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